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A gracious hand outstretched gives 
a welcome more cordial than words 

. a little half-finished gesture 
can agree or protest or wonder. 
These sensitive hands of yours act 
in a thousand little dramas for all 
your world to see. 


Naturally you want them to 
look smooth and white and gently- 
cared for! You want them to say 
nice things about you! 


Has it occurred to you, as to so 
many other women, that, with all 
the tasks they have to do, home- 
keeping hands can stay soft and 
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smooth? That their loveliness 
need not be squandered upon harsh, 
drying soap which parches away 
their satiny whiteness? 


Ivory Soap, which cares so gen- 
tly for lovely complexions and 
bathes so kindly such multitudes 
of tiny new babies—which is al- 
ways ready to guard all sensitive 
and delicate and beautiful things 
—protects millions of busy hands 
a dozen times a day. 


When they tub downy baby 
woolens, or wash aristocratic 
Wedgwood cups, or mahogany or 
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ly to say pleasant things 


porcelain—whenever they use soap 
—hands are safeguarded if they 
use Ivory. 


Women who use Ivory for every- 
thing know that its quick, lasting 
suds make soap-and-water tasks 
pleasanter. But more important— 
they have learned that Ivory’s 
purity keeps their hands younger 
and prettier. 


With Ivory to protect them all 
day long, your hands can say nice 
things about you always! 
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IVORY S OAT 


'___ Kind to everything it touches 
{IVORY | 99*%0% Pure « It Floats 
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A MIGHTY paean swelling from a hundred throats . . . a velvet 
tapestry of tone that fairly lifts you out of your chair... now 
soothing, now stirring, as the melody changes from pianissimo 
to fortissimo in a kaleidoscope of color. You are thrilling to 
an operatic chorus—in your own home! ++ + So flawless is 
reproduction through the Orthophonic Victrola playing Victor 
Records, you can pick out the tenors and the baritones and 
the sopranos and the contraltos a3 distinctly as a weaver can 
separate the strands of a Gobelin tapestry. Each voice is there, 
and yet it is the design you feel and not the single threads. 
x + Whatever you like most in music, this great instrument Number, Fishrtwelee. Aw Ortho. 


e e ° ‘ a a sance style. Adapts itself admirably 
will bring it to you in all its glory. See your Victor dealer — ay madern scheme of bome-deco- 


ration. A really charming instru- 

- a ment, musically and artistically. 

at once and arrange for a demonstration in your home. $235, list price. With electric motor, 
$35 extra. There's a type for every é 

taste and purse, from $75 to $1550, F 
dist price. 4 
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RANDPA always seemed to me to be just another 
old geezer with whiskers, until lately. 
The last time I saw him we stood on the curb 
waiting for the hack to the ten-twenty-five train 
that was to carry me off to conquer the city. “Just be yourself” 
was his parting admonition. “Don’t ever try to put on airs.”’ 

It didn’t sound so hot then—merely the muttering of a dodder- 
ing old gentleman. Yet today Iam not so sure it is not about the 
best advice possible for a young man standing on the threshold 
of his career. I know if I had heeded the homely warning, it 
would have saved me a lot of trouble and worry. 

Before I was twenty-one I became city editor of a fairly large 
newspaper. I was perhaps the youngest and certainly the freshest 
city editor in that section of the state. 

And before I realized it I became uppity and it was only a few 
weeks later that the proprietor called me down in his private 
office, gave me an extra week’s salary—eighteen dollars, if you 
care for figures—and suggested that travel broadened the mind. 

I sat all the next day at the telephone waiting for them to 
send for me. They never did. I had tried to dramatize myself 
and was a “flop.” 

That should have been a lesson, but it wasn’t. In my bright 
cock-sure way I figured that the old dodo who ran the newspaper 
was a has-been and did not appreciate ability. He gave up the 
ghost several years ago leaving an estate valued at $15,000,000. 

Two other jobs that started off as auspiciously were lost 
through this same exaggerated notion of self-importance. So 
through bitter experience I learned my lesson. 

I’ve worn the same sized hat for twenty years. Nothing in 
the world could make me feel important any more. I’m too 
keenly conscious of what happened when I got that way. 

“‘Wearing the high hat” has become fixed in our language as an 
opprobrium of dismissal for those riding to a fall and has brought 
innumerable able men and women tumbling to earth a cropper. 

Few things are so likely to put us out of kilter with the com- 
panionate stream of friendliness so essential to success as feigning 
to be something we are not. I once talked toa shuffling figure in 
the Bowery bread-line who said he was there because he got a 
big promotion and his “head swelled.” 

One of the comic reliefs of knocking about Europe is to watch 
some Americans seeking to curry favor by affecting a European 
manner—aping the British drawl or the hand-kissing flutter of 
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Those only slightly acquainted with 


the French exquisite. 
Europe know the Americans the foreigners take warmly to their 
hearts are those who are simply themselves. Europe is too full of 
four-flush not to have a deep appreciation for naturalness. 

As far back as I can remember “putting on airs’ got one no- 
where. I recall Aloysius Grimms, the first boy in our town to go 


over East to college. He came back with a middle part in his 
hair, a postage-stamp cap, hip-ballooning pantaloons and a coat 
that hit him where his suspenders crossed. 

Harry Maxon who had been a boyhood playmate and lived 
next door limped over with a bacon-rind bound to his stone- 
bruised heel to greet him. Aloysius stared coldly and mur- 
mured: “You have the ad-vawntage!”’ 

The last I heard of Aloysius he had become plain Al and was 
hacking between the depot and the hotel and living across the 
railroad tracks. Harry has become a prosperous manufacturer 
and likes to eat dinner in the kitchen of his eighteen-room house 
and sit out in a front porch rocker afterward in his stockinged feet. 


NE of the most natural men I know is the most learned of all 

my friends. He is a noted anthropologist, a Fellow of this 
Royal Society and that and has poked about in all the hidden 
corners of the world. To those of us who sit in a friendly poker 
game with him he is “Doc.” He has written scientific text- 
books that have been translated in all languages yet he can 
split an infinitive and even say “I ain’t”—possibly to make us 
feel more comfortable. He is known to the world of science 
and letters as Dr. George A. Dorsey, author of “Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings.” 

Will Rogers is an able fellow; but I believe his great popularity 
is largely because he chews gum and rubs his sleeve across his 
nose. 

We are all easily fed-up with poseurs. Too many of them swell 
up and burst with a bang. Our thrill over shaking hands with a 
duke is often followed by a Page One story next morning that he 
is the missing night clerk in a Kansas hotel. 

It used to be a monocle, a lorgnette, a movie mustache or a 
pair of snow-white spats would make me terrifically self-conscious 
that as a cosmopolite I am a first-rate clodhopper—but not any 
more. Today I’m a caution. I can walk right up and sneer: 
“Take ’em off, I know you!” 

And ninety-nine times out of one hundred I’ll be right! 
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(Lily Christine no sooner met Ivor Summerest 
than she saw the man who matched her 
dreams of what a man should be and 
she saw in his eyes the shadow of her 
husband. Their marriage was a love- 
marriage. She loved him overwhelmingly— 


















































N THE tranquil and sym- 
pathetic mingling of their 
memories, that Saturday 
night became something 

unique and very charming. 

It was a memory to linger 
with, and linger they did, for 
what in the world came easier 
to them? They had a way of 
looking back on somebody, may- 
be some casual acquaintance 
who long since had forgotten 
them, with a kind of contem- 
plative affection which must 
have bored their guardian an- 
gels tremendously. For it is 
notorious that if there is one 
thing that bores a guardian 
angel more than another, it is 
slackness in his patient, and 
that is why there is no peace in 
this world. 

But our friends were hard- 
ened against the ambitious 
wiles of sirens, male and female, sacred and 
profane, and particularly on this occasion, 

when they had such a fine excuse for their 
nonsense. For weren’t they on their holi- 
days, and what is a holiday if it is not a festi- 
val, and what is a festival without a presiding 
goddess? 

So the memory of the toffee-colored lady 
presided over their holidays, a deity misty, 
appealing and rather sad. And, of course, 

‘ lonely. With fancy and nonsense, they 
féted the memory of Lily Christine. 

But the thing to be done first of all is to 
tell of the coming of Lily Christine. 

Unfortunately, she emerges first from 
Harvey’s memory, which is unsatisfactory, 
for Harvey’s was a most unsatisfactory kind 
of memory. What he did was to use his mem- 
ory to forget with, and then to remember 

trifles and trivialities with a part of him which was so elusive 
that not even his wife ever came near to laying her hands on it. 
She called it other names besides elusive. But he maintained 
that what he did remember, he remembered attractively. That 
was the main thing, he said. 

The point was that Mrs. Harvey was away for the night when 
Lily Christine happened. But that was not what bothered her. 
Such things did not bother her in the least. She was, as it were, 
drenched with her husband’s matchless unsuitability to be any- 
one’s lover but her own. And she was quite right. 

No, what bothered her was that he had taken advantage of her 
absence in London for the night to sleep “out.” Now she had 
forbidden that time and again, as who, in her place, would not? 
He was a lean delicate man, was Harvey, given to every variety 
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of trouble in the way of colds. 
But he was easily influenced, 
particularly by hearty men. 
Every now and then he would be 
fired with the ambition to be 
hard, to be as iron. 

A few days after they had 
taken this furnished house in the country for the summer 
they had met a neighboring gentleman, weighing not less 
than 238 pounds, who had casually mentioned that he 
slept in the open every night, wet or fine, and never had 
had a day’s illness in his life. Harvey brooded on that. It 
preyed on him. What he wanted was to be hard, to be as 
iron, never to have a day’s illness in his life. But Muriel 
would not have it, saying nastily that the snag was that if he 
slept out he would not have a day’s illness but a week’s or a 
month’s. 

That was what she had said, and now, when she came back 
from her night away, he met her with a sheepish grin. She knew 
at once what that meant. And although he swore he had not 
caught a cold, she fancied she heard something that might 
have been a sniff, and she was so angry that she did not say any- 
thing. 

So there was something of a strain between them when he came 
to tell of the great adventure of Lily Christine. He revenged 
himself on her with the story of Lily Christine. He did not 
tell it to her, but threw out insinuations. 

“Rupert, what are you talking about?” she cried at last. . 

But he pulled at his mustache, with a mysterious, musing air. 

Now although Mr. Harvey’s is the only mustache in this book, 
it does not merit detailed description. It was a brownish affair, 
looking its best in a dim light. His wife had to be pretty sharp 
with him more than once before he could be prevailed upon to 
stop pulling at it and come out in the open. But even then he 
would only tell his story in bits and pieces. He chose pregnant, 
cardinal, unsatisfying words. 

“Youth, beauty, simplicity!’ he mused. 

“Yes, but who was she?” 

“A lady of fashion, my love. But a very unusual one.” 

“Dear me, what do you know about ladies of fashion!” 

“Really, Muriel! One goes by instinct. I tell you she was a 
rare bird.” 

“Yes, but what was her name?” 

But, with unnatural and odious familiarity, he would refer to 
her only as Lily Christine. 

“And you so punctilious,” she complained, “about not calling 
acquaintances by their Christian names!” 

“But I’m trying to tell you, Muriel, that I got to know her well. 
Very well.” 

And he pulled at his mustache, with a mysterious, musing air. 
She could have hit him. Maybe she would have hit him if he 
had not given way and come out with her name. 

“Oh, that one!” she cried, pleasantly thrilled. For Muriel 
was not one of those who despise the social scene because they 
are not of it. She kept an open mind about it. There just might 
be some good in such people. “She must be pretty,” she said. 
“T’ve seen photographs.” 
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—while Ivor had a need for Lily Christine 
which would not leave him alone. It mastered 
him, made him unlike himself, destroyed him 
as an individual. It was like a darkness, 
this need for her, an awful quivering dark- 
ness which he could not fight his way out of. 
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GLily Christine held her breath when 
is our only child, Mr. Summerest,"’ 
thing is arranged,’ said her father. 





her mother met Ivor for the first time. ‘‘Lily Christine 
she began. ‘‘My dear, we have discussed it all. Every- 
Suddenly Lily Christine was very, very sorry for ber mother 
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“They couldn’t do her justice, I’m sure. I was struck all of a 
heap.” 

“Rupert, now do talk sense and stop teasing! I’m sure you 
were bored to death with her. What was she like, really? Full 
of tricks?” 

“Tricks!” he fumed. ‘Lily Christine!” 

“Yes, what all those people have—languors—rudenesses— 
casualnesses—little tiresome things—showing bits of leg above 
knee—cocktails—fashionable blanknesses.”’ 

“Oh, if that’s what you mean!” said Harvey. “You wrong her, 
Muriel. Quite half of her was human.” 

“And the other?” 

“Divine, lovey!” he chuckled. 

But she would not be put out, and he went on quite seriously: 

“Honestly, Muriel, I never wanted to smack her once. Tucked 
her legs up under her like a schoolgirl and sat quiet.” 

“Well, I never heard of such a thing! Schoolgirl! Why, the 
woman has two children!” 

It surprised him that she knew that. 

Why, all the world knew that! Those people spent their time 
being photographed with their dogs and horses and children. 
“Mrs. Summerest at North Berwick with her children, Julia 

























G.I have two witnesses,’’ Har- 
vey told his wife. ‘‘The maids saw 
me leaving Lily Christine's room 
—at least, I think they did, for 
I saw them scuttling upstairs.” 


Lily Christine 


and Timothy.” ‘Mrs. Summerest, wife of the famous Test 
Match player, with her favorite horse Catsmeat.” 

“She hasn’t got a horse,” he said patiently. ‘She is too poor.” 

“Brrr! And I suppose you went out to the White Lion to get 
her gin and try to make her cocktails. How ridiculous!” 

But he would not give in to her. The question of cocktails 
had not arisen. The young lady had asked for water. 

“Then she was playing some deep game,” Muriel said darkly. 
“T know that sort. It’s well known that they drink alcohol in 
large quantities twice a day before meals. But I hope the poor 
thing had a good dinner?” 

The dinner had consisted, he said, mostly of potatoes—as 
usual. For Muriel, like many people inclined to stoutness, was 
very partial to potatoes, particularly potatoes in their jackets. 

But even they had served their purpose, apparently. Destiny 
does not overlook potatoes. Attraction conquers them. Romance 
exalts them. And it was, Muriel could gather, while the lovely 
creature was poised above her second potato that he, reluctantly 
but inevitably contrasting her with his comfortable wife, had 
decided that the time had at last come for him to abandon home, 
family and honor for romance. 

“Tn other words, you offered the poor thing a good man’s love. 
And I suppose,” Muriel giggled, ‘the poor thing 
accepted your kind offer out of politeness.” 

It was maddening of her to keep on referring 
to Lily Christine as “poor thing.” 

So Harvey rose and did his best, by amplifying 
and adorning the adventure of Lily Christine, to 
make it seem debonair and dangerous. He began 
almost to believe that he had been a devil of a 
fellow, that the moment he had set eyes on her 
something had snapped in him and something 
else in him had bloomed intoxicatingly. Those 
sunburnt arms of hers... 

“What about them?” said Muriel. 

“Nothing,” he said gloomily. “I 
was just thinking aloud.” 

And then she gave way, and 
laughed and laughed. 

The Harveys were quite incapa- 
ble of dramatizing one another. 
But it was fun to try now and then, 
and it was fun to emerge 
from the attempt with a 
deep delightful certain- 
ty of the other’s ridicu- 
lous unsuitability in any 
given situation of the 
thrilling sort. 

But his, after all, was 
only one side of the 
story. What of Lily 
Christine, if she might 
make so bold? A wife’s 
place was to suffer. Let 
him spare her nothing. 

She admitted—since 
he insisted—the truth 
of his harrowing confes- 
sion, to the effect that 
he had no sooner set 
eyes on the gleaming 
sunburnt arms of the 
lovely stranger in the 
stranded motor-car— 
the old, old story of the 
new world!—than he 
had given himself up to 
illegitimate dreams, had 
approached, paid hom- 
age—and put the poor 
thing up for the night 
in his wife’s bed. 

But what had she, 
the racy young beauty, 
the darling of the pho- 
tographers, what had 
shedoneabout it? How 
had she reconciled the 
honorable state of 
motherhood with such 
casual goings-on? The 
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Michael Arlen 


mother of Julia and Timothy she might be 
publicly, but what of her privately? Was 
she nymph or matron? 

“Matron,” he said. “Decidedly. But 
decently hidden. Charming outside.” 

Very well, but how had the famous and ex- 
quisite Mrs. Summerest, wife of that dashing 
cricketer and beau, Ivor Summerest, how 
had she met the offensive advances of a com- 
monplace-looking Englishman of indeter- 
minate age? It went without saying 
that she had lured him on. 

“But she did nothing of the kind, 
Muriel! We have been misled about 
society folk. Perhaps among them- 
selves they indulge in those short 
sharp love-affairs which 
we read of in novels— 
but to an outsider, no. 
Why, even when I went 
into her bedroom e 

Alas, he had not the ro- 
mancer’s full courage. He 
faltered, floundered, fell. 

“You don’t _ believe 
me?” he murmured, pull- 
ing at that mustache. 

“Don Juan!” said she, 
and in just such a tone 
might Don Juan have 
miscalled Don Quixote. 

“Nothing can be gained 
by calling me names, my 
love.” 3 

“You went into her é 
bedroom! You have the 
face to sit there and ask 
me to believe that you 
furtively opened the door 
of a complete stranger’s 
room and stole in—look- 
ing hopeful! You! My 
goodness!”’ 

Bludgeoned though he 
was, inspiration came to 
him. “I have a witness, 
anyhow,” hesaid. “Two, 
in fact.” 

And her surprise, 
though gratifying, made 
him slightly uncomfort- 
able. 

“Rupert, the maids! 
They saw you in her 
room!” ‘ 

“My decr, don’t be so earnest! And if they had seen me in her 
room, what of it? But they saw me leaving it—at least, I think 
they did, for I only saw them scuttling upstairs. I suppose they 
had taken advantage of your being away to go out together.” 

But she was upset, her round gray eyes quite distressed. He 
dwindled immensely. 

“Really, Muriel, you are too absurd!” he tried to laugh. 

“It’s no good putting me off with common-sense noises, 
Rupert, when you know you have been indiscreet.’”’ 

That side of the question simply had not occurred to him be- 
fore. That the two country girls, Edith and Jenny, could for a 
moment have thought he was “up” to anything—it was absurd. 

He began to laugh, without constraint. It seemed to him just 
funny that anyone could possibly put any misconstruction on his 
being in the pretty lady’s room for a few minutes. Well, it was 
a funny world. She had called out, just as he was about to un- 
knot his tie, to ask him if he could let her have a cigaret. 

“Really, darling, don’t exaggerate,’ he begged her. “Surely 
you don’t seriously imagine that = 

“Oh, don’t talk to me, Rupert! This kind of thing upsets me, 
you know it does. And it’s of your Lily Christine I’m thinking— 
this is the way stories get round about people like her. And in 
our house. She’s recognizable—and the sort that some people 
somehow want to make up dirty stories about.” 

And as usual he was quite helpless before any manifestation 
of her quality. With his wife, he had long since resigned himself 
to being unable to forestall her, even by the most conscious 

























@.That Edith and Jenny could possibly have 
put any misconstruction on his being in the 
pretty lady's room seemed absurd to Harvey. 


effort, on her natural plane of indignant, efficient fineness. 

It goes without saying that the legend of Lily Christine easily 
survived the shabby blow dealt to it by Edith and Jenny. 

The Harveys had brought their own cook, Mrs. Peanall, with 
them from Kensington, but Edith and Jenny had come to them 
with the house. The Harveys always took a “furnished” house 
for a couple of months every summer, but not too far from Lon- 
don, in case Harvey, who always spent one whole month down 
there, suddenly should be called up to London for some important 
discussion on the editorial staff of the Daily . But his chief, 
Lord Townleigh, usually settled all such questions for himself from 
his yacht. 

Muriel very carefully sounded Mrs. Peanall as to any kitchen 
gossip that might have issued from Edith and Jenny on the occa- 
sion of the strange lady’s appearance for dinner and the night. 
Mrs. Peanall was a taciturn trustworthy woman, who had been 
Muriel’s aunt’s cook in Dulwich. She said that Edith the par- 
lor-maid was not given to talking much, while little Jenny was 
her devoted slave. Edith the parlor-maid was a pretty, sharp- 
faced thing, but there was no harm in her. Mrs. Peanall had 
seen no harm in letting them both go out, after they had served 
the dinner, to a birthday party in the village. And maybe they 
had come home a little late, but they were good quiet girls. 

Muriel drew a breath of relief. No doubt the Edith-Jenny 
combination on its way upstairs had been much too scared at 
the possible consequences of being out so late to notice anything 
at all. 








GI can't offer to drive you,” 


All the same, the obliteration of Edith and Jenny from the 
discussions of their betters did not have that soothing effect on 
his wife for which Harvey had hoped. Jealous she was not, but 
she took a decided interest in what went on in her bedroom dur- 
ing her absence. And the fact that he had by now a distinct cold 
in the head did him no good, either. 

Girls, Muriel’s point was, well-brought-up girls and young 
ladies, ‘did not immediately follow a casual meeting with a 
stranger by asking him into their bedrooms. 

“You’ve got a nasty suspicious mind, Muriel.” 

“T’ve got a perfectly ordinary mind and I don’t go about asking 
casual acquaintances into my bedroom. Rupert, was she actu- 
ally in bed?” 
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Harvey said to Lily Christine, ‘because I 


“What you don’t understand is that these people have dif- 
ferent ideas from ours. Rather nicer ones sometimes, I fancy. 
For instance, they don’t see any harm where we see—immod- 
esty.’ 

ies,” she said thoughtfully, “but there’s a frightening sort 
of casualness—somehow—about all that.” : 

“Frightening? I don’t think so at all. There’s something very 


nice and human about it.” 


“I’m sure they must get themselves into awful messes some- 
times—when they don’t intend to. There must be a sort of 
punishment for casualness, Rupert—or else everything people 
like me are brought up to believe is just so much nonsense.’ 

“Casualness?” he said. “It’s the popular word nowadays— 








couldn't trust myself to drive a car like that, but I can sit beside you and be your eyes.”’ 


but is it quite the right one? How would it do to try ‘innocence’ 
instead?” ‘ 

“Did this Lily Christine strike you as—innocent?” 
zone you see, Muriel—that was the amazing thing about 

er! 

Her sudden laugh was streaked with irritation. ‘You have a 
funny idea of innocence, I must say! And there she was in bed— 
in my bed!” 

“Yes—and in your nightgown, too,” he laughed. “Saying 
that she was allowed only five cigarets a day and as she had 
smoked only ten so far, might she have just one more to make it 
an odd number. And blushing.” 

“I should hope so! And I suppose you thought her lovely.” 


Well, what he had thought particularly lovely about her 
was a quality of sunburn she had worn, dark yet golden, tropical 
yet radiant. One had somehow always thought of that kind 
of beauty as being kept sheltered, protected from rude elements. 

“You haven’t said anything about her hair, Rupert.” 

“What would you like me to say about it, dear?” 

“Tdiot! Was it cut very short?” 

But he had only a general impression of the young lady’s hair. 
His general impression, however, was very favorable. Such hair, 
he felt sure, was far from common. It was very curly dark 
brown stuff, and from time to time there were all sorts of bright 
lights in it. He had enjoyed watching it very much. 

“You stood there, I gather, taking (Continued on page 176) 
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HE pretty little nineteen-year-old nib- 
bling at the end of her pen looked al- 
most innocent enough to be wondering 
how to spell her own name. 

She was really wondering whether or not it 
would be good business to write it, for a contract 
lay beneath her great wistful eves. 

It guaranteed her a salary equal to that of the 
President of the United States. And it offered 
her the chance to co-star with the almost in- 
famously popular Brian Kemp. 

Thousands of young women would have given 
their eye-teeth for the bliss of enjoying that 
maddeningly beautiful young man’s society. 
Yet Tula Crane hesitated about accepting a 
little over two hundred dollars a day for en- 
during it. 

She had never met him, though she had often 
seen him on the screen and on the street. She 
had heard furious gossip concerning his love- 
affairs, but assumed that they were probably as 
exaggerated or imaginary as some of the stories 
that had gone the rounds about her own. 

Whatever his amorous genius might be, she 
wanted none of it, and hoped that he would let 
her alone if she signed on. If she signed—— 
She was worried about Kemp’s bad name for 
temper and temperament and his intense de- 
votion to his success. 

She understood his attitude, but dreaded con- 
tact with it lest it interfere with her own policy of putting her best 
strawberries at the top of the basket. 

Like a brook wrangling in the distance she heard her lawyer, 
her agent and her mother haggling with the officers of the 
Supreme Pictures Corporation over details of the contract. 

How would she come out in the endless battle for points with 
Brian Kemp, whom she thought of as a professional pugilist 
thinks of the opponent he is taking on? 

She gave much thought to her new director. Bernard Markoe 
had won fame by making stars out of mud. She would like to 
have him take her soul and see what he could find init. But 
what would Brian Kemp do to her? Would he give her a chance? 
He was on his own ground, in a studio where he was an institu- 
tion. She would be a newcomer there from a cheaper plant. 
Well, nothing venture, nothing gain! She liked a good fight for 
art’s sake. Come on, you Brian Kemp! 

Before her mother, her lawyer or her agent could warn her 
that several important points were still in dispute, she dashed 
her name across the end of the voluminous contract and its carbon 
copies. She said to the triumphant president: 

“Tf Brian Kemp doesn’t shinny on his own side, I can always 
break the contract, can’t I?” 

“Well, I would hardly go as far as that.” 

“T would. G’by!” 


Tula was brazen before her new employer, but she was meek 
enough before her new camera-man, for the employer could simply 
withhold her pay-check, the camera-man could withhold the 
meencies of his radiance. She hastened to the Supreme studio 
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for a test of her costume and make-up, and she asked first for 
Markoe’s famous photographer. She approached him humbly 
and squandered on him at least a thousand dollars’ worth of that 
ineffable wistfulness, that irresistible appeal for which the com- 
pany, and the public were to pay so much. 

“How I have looked forward to meeting you, Mr. Haskell! 
Everybody calls you Jimmie. May I?” 

Jimmie melted: “Sure! Please!” 

“Well, Jimmie, I throw myself on your mercy. These people 
have promised to pay me a lot of money because they think I’m 
pretty. But you and I know better, Jimmie. My right profile 
gets by, but my left is terrible. You see this little bump over my 
left nostril. Will you watch that, Jimmie? It isn’t so bad in 
the three-quarters and the full face, but like this—see!—the 
three-eighths, it’s horrible, isn’t it?” 

“T’d hardly go so far as to say that.” 

“Don’t say it, then, but don’t forget it, Jimmie. And Jimmie— 
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give a look! My left jaw here has a bad line when I duck my 
head so far. See that hump? You can doa good deal for me by 
lighting, but sometimes you’ll have to warn me. Just shout at 
me. No matter what scene I’m playing, you speak to 
me, will you?” 

“All right, Miss Crane.” 

“And my right cheek-bone at this angle, no high light on that, 
in heaven’s name. Will you protect me, Jimmie?” 

“You bet!” said Jimmie, who was a kind of god, able to make 
or break a woman’s beauty by a shift of light or a wisp of gauze. 

Jimmie grinned over the war to come. Brian Kemp also had 
a weak left profile and relied on his right. Jimmie foresaw some 
interesting encounters when the co-stars tried to face each other 
both with their right profiles. It couldn’t be done, but it would 
be fun to watch the trial. 

Jimmie was all for Miss Crane. She wasa woman. Her future 
was vital to her. If Kemp lost a little in beauty let him go drive 
a truck and earn an honest living. 

He was doing much worse than that at present, for he was in 
Canada on snow-stuff, freezing, almost starving, struggling 
through snow for hours in order to gain half an hour’s photogra- 
phy, risking his bones among avalanches that would not roll at 






Mi!) @‘‘You think her a dream, Brian. You—kiss her. 
It is the first kiss you have known, Miss 
Crane. ..°' Something seemed to strike 
the director. “‘I say, haven't you two met?” 








the right time and place. He was delayed so long that when at 
last he reached Los Angeles, he was rushed from the train to the 
wardrobe department to have his costume fitted. The sets were 
all ready, the company under salary. Shooting was scheduled 
for Monday morning. 

In all this confusion nobody had thought to inquire if the two 
stars had ever met. Many people had given Tula advice, but 
the counsel that impressed her most was the wisdom of an old 
actress, Clio Channing. 

She said, ‘“My child, I won’t waste my time and yours with 
talk about morals. You’ve got to manage your own vour own 
way. But let me beg of you one thing: Fall in love with any- 
body or everybody you want to, but never with the actor who 
plays your lover. You’ve got to be cold sober to play a drunk 
well.” 

Women are never more calculating and heart-wise than at 
nineteen, and Clio Channing’s words struck Tula as the utterance 
of an oracle. She was glad to learn that Judith Lear was to play 
the adventuress in the new picture; for Judith was supposed to 
be more or less engaged to Brian Kemp and she was a very alle- 
gory of Jealousy with a capital J. Tula relied on her to keep Brian 
Kemp in order. 

In the picture, which was just another one of those things—it 
was temporarily titled ““A South Sea Passion’—Judith was to 
play a haughty English girl, more or less engaged to the character 
played by Brian Kemp. She expected him to marry her on his 
return from a long sea voyage for a cargo of copra, whatever that 
might be. 


Tula had only a vague idea of the scenario. In fact, that was 
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all anybody had. The scenario had a very vague idea of itself. 
But as it was told to Tula, Brian Kemp was shipwrecked and 
cast ashore on a South Sea island. Here was where Tula came 
in. She was to be the dusky native maiden who saved him from 
being drowned, then from being beaten to death, and later from 
being eaten alive. 

Of course, she turned out to be the daughter of white mission- 
aries of high social standing—or they might make her the daugh- 
ter of a shipwrecked countess. That would be decided later. In 
any case, she is reared by the savages and thinks herself one of 
them, and is to be married to the ghastliest of them when the 
beautiful Brian Kemp floats ashore. Under the notorious in- 
fluence of the tropical moon, the Englishman and the maiden fall 
in love—a thing that could never happen under an English moon. 

Escaping from various dangers, Kemp and Tula flee to the 
jungle, where they live a sort of Eden-like existence—except 
that, of course, their relations are entirely circumspect. The 
censors do not permit to the screen what was correct in Paradise— 
not by several fig-leaves. So Kemp regards Crane with a purity 
of purity that is found nowhere but in the films. He would not 
think of making her his own until he has married her properly 
in the ancestral abbey at. Something-on-Something in Some- 
whereshire. 

Eventually Kemp and Miss Crane escape from the savages in 
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a catamaran and are picked up by a schooner trading in copra. 
(Tula really must look that up.) 

Eventually—that is, after a time-lapse title—they reach 
England, where the South Sea belle is horribly embarrassed by 
her efforts to wear conventional clothes. Here was a chance for 
some good comedy: Tula trying to wear her first high-heeled 
slippers, eating her lip-stick, et cetera, et cetera, as suggested by 
a committee of antiquarians called gag-men. 

The serious note is restored by Judith Lear, who, as the slighted 
fiancée, poisons Kemp’s mind. Kemp, being a hero, is easily 
deceived, but being a man of honor and having brought Miss 
Crane so far, insists on marrying her as he had promised, then 
breaks it gently to Tula that he never can be to her more than 
that mysterious thing known as “a husband in name only.” 
Tula is bewildered until she happens upon Miss Lear making 
love to Mr. Kemp. 

Without pausing to ask any questions, the heart-broken girl 
runs off, dresses as a boy and stows away on a schooner going out 
to the South Seas to trade in copra. It takes the vicious cap- 
tain only a week to discover that the boy is a girl. It takes him 
only a moment to lock her and himself in his cabin and start the 
wrestling match of sex against sex without which no well-made 
picture is complete. 

As soon as Tula has gone, Kemp realizes how much he loves 
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(Tula and Kemp vied with each other in devising new clinches, attitudes 
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Rupert Hughes 


her, sees through Miss Lear and takes a swift steamer bound to 
the South Seas for a cargo of copra. 

By an exceedingly happy coincidence, Kemp’s steamer chances 
to be passing Tula’s schooner just as the captain has finished 
leering and begun clutching. A big-hearted one-eyed sailor 
flies a distress signal. Kemp comes aboard and, learning of the 
goings-on in the cabin, breaks down the door and takes over the 
fight from Tula in the nick of time. 

The standardized assault is followed by the standardized duel: 
Kemp knocks the captain down, then politely allows the captain 
to knock him down; then he knocks the captain into an ax 
framed on the wall. The captain takes the hint and the ax and 
makes a mighty swinge at Kemp, missing him of course—no hero 
has ever yet been hit by a lethal weapon. Kemp disarms him 
and with a hero’s idiocy throws the ax away. Whereupon the 
captain flings a lantern at Kemp and receives a water-bottle in 
return. 

And so the fight goes on and on. 

All the while, of course, Miss Crane idly wrings her hands, 
and with a fine indifference to her own integrity and the hero’s 
life, assumes the réle of feebly animated wall-paper. 

Eventually, of course, Kemp hurls the captain through the side 
of the shattered cabin into the sea, takes command andstandsat 
the wheel embracing Tula against a sunset appropriate toa fade-out. 


4] 


That was the plot, such as it was, and there was a lot of it. As 
the scenarist -proclaimed, “It had everything!” He omitted 
“novelty,”’ of course; for the movies have long since passed the 
experimental stage. 

But Markoe, the director, could be counted on to clothe the 
ancient skeleton in glittering armor and smother its ancient fishy 
smell with an incense of beauty and passion. 

Markoe decided to save the opening scenes of the picture for the 
last. If he put Kemp and Crane into the cold December waters 
off Catalina Island at the start, one or both might catch 
pneumonia or get drowned or something and cost the company a 
fortune. With the rest of the picture completed, in case anything 
went wrong, it could be covered with a title and the investment 
would be safe. 


Markoe had a theory that if the first love-scenes were played 
first there would be a helpful freshness about their interpretation. 
For the initial shots he called only the two stars—‘‘made-up on 
the set at nine sharp.” 

For Tula, “made-up” meant that her entire body must be 
varnished. She was out of bed at six and covering her whole frame 
with paint and powder and fitting on her few and very necessary 
flowers. 

It did not much embarrass her to (Continued on page 152) 
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and ardors. The more loving they grew in their poses, the more fierce was their mutual hostility. 
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OORS fasci- 
nateme. No /#® 
one can tell 
what’s beyond 

a door, what its opening 

may bring, or its closing 

can mean. 

For a woman may 
come from nowhere, 
stand for a moment on 
the threshold of an 
opened door, and the 
world never be the same 
again. For a man may 
close one after him softly, 
with never a backward 


look, and go out of your 
life forever. 
And sometimes there 


comes a day when you 
have to choose between 
two doors and know that 
your choice is for all 
eternity ... 

Yes, doors haunt me. 

I shall never forget her 
standing there on our 
doorstep, her cloak 
gleaming wet and _ her 
slippers splashed with 
mud, with her hair all 
tossed about, but her 
cheeks as white as wild- 
plum blossom. 

The most beautiful woman in the world (except my mother), 
she was always that to me, but that night, the first time I saw her, 
against the velvety dark and silver streaks of rain, she was some- 
thing out of a story-book, wholly remote and beyond the dull 
plain lives of Mother, grandmama and me. (Strange, I never in- 
cluded my father in that—he was the scarlet thread that flashed 
in and out of our tapestry.) 

I clutched my mother’s skirts—I was only seven—and my 
heart beat fast in anticipation. What high adventure, what fairy- 
tale experience we should hear while she dried that pale moon- 
beam frock, lovelier far than any my mother had ever made, and 
she was the best seamstress in the village, that I knew. 

“What do you want?” my mother’s voice was steady but the 
strong brown hands that held the lamp trembled. 

“T’ve come—to you,” she gasped, the lady in moonbeam and 
silver, and her dark eyes widened, “to you!’ 

“Who is she, Mother?” I whispered. “Who is she!” 

““He’s gone—more than a week now and no word. He’s gone 
There were tears in her gasps. 

“Who’s gone, Mother?” 

“Run on away, Hughie.” She turned to me, then lifted her 
voice: “Mother, call Hughie!” 

Grandmama called and I had to go down the shadowy hall, but 
I loitered enough to hear my mother’s voice stab in hatred: 
“Then you’ve driven him away with fe 

With what, I never learned, for grandmama drew me in quickly 
and closed the hall door and tried to beguile me with stories. But 
my mind was on her: Who was she, where had she come from, 
was she lost in the storm, why had she come to our house, who 
was gone, and why had she driven him away? 
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Mother returned and she, 
too, was pale and her eyes 
were fixed on _ far-away 
places. ‘ 

“Who’s gone, Mother?” 

“The—man this woman 
—loves.” She said it to 
grandmama rather than to 
me. 

“And she came here— 
she dared to come here?” 
Grandmama was _ scandal- 
ized and her blue eyes 
snapped and her white curls bobbed in agitation. 

“Pooh—a week, she said! Why, that’s nothing, is it?” I 
went on grandly, ‘‘Father’s often gone for weeks and months and 
almost years, isn’t he? Did you tell her, Mother, that a week was 
nothing?” 

She did not answer, but slowly her eyes filled with tears and she 
buried her face in her hands and wept. ; 

“That’s all he’s ever brought you—tears. That’s all his kind 
ever bring anyone!” 

I knew who “he” was—my father. 

“Oh, no!’ I contradicted eagerly. “He doesn’t bring her tears! 
He brings her laughs! She never cries when he is here—it’s only 
when he’s gone!”’ 

That was true. We were always gay and happy when he came 
home. Mother wore her best dress—a deep wine-red that matched 
her cheeks—and I had a clean suit every day. Only Nanna re- 
fused to dress up. And Mother put away her sewing and did 
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‘What doyou want?’’ My mother’s voice 


Battenberg instead, and Father strummed a guitar and sang gay 
little songs in some foreign tongue. Grandmama sulked upstairs, 
it is true, but we three were madly happy. 

So much so that I asked one day boldly: “Why don’t you stay 
here all the time?”’ 

A shadow flicked in his eyes and his face darkened as a wheat- 
field does when clouds pass over and he flung himself out of the 
room. 

“Oh, Hughie! Never ask questions,’ Mother whispered. 
“Whatever he says or does—we’ve got to take him as he is and be 
thankful and pretend we’re satisfied. It’s the only way.” 

I knew what she meant. Once I had heard them quarrel and 
he had said: “Some day I’ll walk out of this house and you'll 
never see me again.” 

That was the moment she feared, I knew. And that was the 
reason she always watched him so hungrily, so thirstily, seeking to 
store in her mind memories as wealth against that day when she 
should see him no more. And I, too, feared that moment. I did 
not understand him—who could?—moody, changeable, like 
quicksilver, iridescent: the colorful spots on the wings of a 
dragon-fly, or oil that is poured on water in sunlight. But I wor- 
shiped him and was happy when he was near . .. . 





was steady, but her hands trembled. ‘I've 
come—to you,’ gasped the lady. ‘‘He’s gone... 











“Yes,” Nanna 
repeated bitterly, 
“that’s all he’s ever 
brought you—tears. 

Mother lifted her head and challenged: ‘“Hughie—he’s given 
me Hughie.” 

“Yes, tears—and a son just like him!” 

She meant that as blame, I knew—for some strange reason 
Nanna hated my father—but it made me rapturously happy. I 
ran to the mirror to see. Yes, even I could recognize the same 
crinkly blue eyes and sun-streaked hair, the same straight nose 
and short upper lip. I wondered if I could change my expression 
as he could, instantly from sparkle to sullen darkness; I tried. 
But before my practise was perfect they put me to bed; so I 
would not hear their talk, I knew, and I fell asleep wondering if 
I, too, some day would bring only tears . . . 

I was wakened by voices. 

I sat up in bed and listened. My father had come home. I felt 
my way through the dark to the stairs. They were quarreling. 

“It’s a shame and a bitter disgrace”—it was Nanna—“and I 
won’t stand it any longer! Will you or won’t you?” 

An answer I could not hear; then my mother’s low, steady 
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voice, “Yes, Hugh, this time I mean it.” 

A moment later the front door banged 
and I crept back to bed; they had driven 
him away, as I knew they would, with 
their questions and quarreling. 

There was a terrible lump in my throat 
and my eyes overflowed with quick tears, 
but I covered my face with my arm and 
pretended to be asleep when my mother 
came upstairs. She knelt by my bed for 
a long, long time. 

“Because I tried to hold him... O 
God, send him back on any terms!’’ she 
whispered fiercely. And when at last I 
did _go to sleep, it was to the sound of her 
choking sobs. 


Three years went by, long years alike 
day in and day out: play and school and 
errands for Mother, who sat by the win- 
dow and sewed, with her eyes ever fixed on 
the road and her ears ever strained for that 
well-remembered throaty voice. I never 
questioned and she never explained, but 
our lives were spent in a hushed expec- 
tancy, that quivering stillness that fills a 
room when a song has ceased. I never 
raced home from school over the scrunch- 
ing snow without wondering whether he’d 
be there, lying before the fire in a lazy 
dream; and she never arose in the gray, 

dim light to cook our morning porridge 
without praying that day might bring him 
back. 

Waiting . . . waiting . . . waiting ... 

And then one day I saw him. And 
with him the lady of the storm. They 
were riding in a beautiful scarlet sleigh 
drawn by two black horses that pranced 
in the pride of their jingling bells and 
gleaming harness. 

Her cloak was likewise scarlet, : edged 
with white fur, and a tiny cap of the same * 
fitted snugly over hersdark hair. She was 
exquisite—a creature of luxury wholly 
unlike the women of the village, even 
the banker’s wife, and still the most 
beautiful woman in the world, except my 
mother. She seemed in the daylight no 
whit less lovely than she had that night, 
but older, more worried—her mouth was 
tight and drawn, and her eyes had that 
look of secret fear that always haunts 
those mortals who mate with fauns. 

She saw me first and desperately tried 
to keep his eyes away. I flung myself be- 
fore the horses. He reined them with an 
oath and sprang from the sleigh to lift me 
from the ground where I lay, wholly un- 
touched, but as still as death. 

There was a long silence as he knelt be- 
side me, lifted me in his arms a moment, 
then stood me on my feet. I refused to 
meet his eves though they burned me 
through and through; better this scorch- 
ing heat that left me scarlet, I thought, 
than the flood of tears that would come 
if I tried to answer his gaze—tears of 
hurt pride and shame that I did not 
understand. 

So I fixed my eyes on her steadfastly, 
desperately, and she in turn studied him 
—never have I seen a woman so naked of heart and soul!—as if 
she hoped to find in his face, for the moment unguarded, the 
answer to the question they must ever ask who seek to chain the 
west wind. 

Not a word was spoken as we stood there, transfixed. At last I 
could bear it no longer but turned and fled and was half-way 
across a field of snow before the silver bells took up their mocking 
jingle. Then I stole back to the road and watched till the cutter 
turned in at the winding drive, lined with austere pines, that led 
. the great stone fortress known as the Berkley place. 


GMy father had sat 


My mind soared—so that was where she lived! Small wonder 
she seemed from another world. A Berkley! They had founded 
the town—in fact, owned most of it now—and then had struck 
gold and oil and coal; all the wealth of the world was theirs, ac- 
cording to tradition. They had long since left the village, living 
abroad, flitting from country to country, coming home more and 
more rarely. For three years now the place had been closed . . . 

For three years now my father had been gone... . 

I stumbled home, blinded, I thought, by the dazzling sunshine 
on the snow. 





from midnight till dawn staring at the woman he loved, who had wished him dead. 


My father came home that night. And he did not mention the 
meeting in the snow, nor did I, neither that night nor those that 
followed. No questions were asked—three years were bridged 
with one kiss and we took up life where he had left it. 

Then one night there came a knock at the door. 

Father was lying outstretched on the rug before the fire, Mother 
was in an armchair close by, and I was on a hassock at her knee. 
She gave him a startled glance—this was not the meek tap of a 
neighbor. But he only smiled and called out, ““Come!”’ 

She entered. 


Then followed a scene whose meaning was wholly lost tome. [ 
only knew that she was in turn desperate and pleading, wrathful 
and contemptuous; that my mother each moment grew more 
silent and cold and trembling; that my father was beginning to 
wear that black look that presaged a storm. 

“You are holding him only by the child,” she said; “that’s what 
brought him back—the child. He had left you, he was wholly 
mine, till we met the boy that day in the snow.” 

Mother did not look at me, but her hand clutched mine as 
she whispered under her breath, “Oh, (Continued on page 119) 
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HE conscience of Monsieur Hercule Petitpas was no 

tenderer than it ought to have been, but it was never- 

theless bothering him this morning. Even a Petitpas’ 

conscience could be crowded; and now the squirming 
owner of this one, who had let himself into a certain plight im- 
pulsively and almost innocently, at intervals kept turning an 
anxious eye toward the shop’s street portal, as though dreading 
from that quarter some sort of visitation. 

If anything were to happen from that direction, the present 
would have been a juncture full of awkwardness for Monsieur 
Petitpas. At the moment Monsieur Petitpas—‘dry goods,” or 
at any rate “Parisian dry goods,” writ plainly in his professional 
ivory pallor and in the snug cutaway coat, the acutely creased 
trousers of adamantine weave, the patent leather shoes and the 
pearl-colored gaiters that encased his plump little form—at the 
moment commercial necessity had snatched Monsieur Petitpas 
from the covert, so to speak, of his private office in the rear and 
had fetched him forth into the open veld or heath of the shop 
itself, a fair target for any piece aimed his way. 

Commercial necessity in this instance was personified by 


The DOMESTIC 
DISCRETIONS of 


onsieur 





Mrs. Cunningham Bradley of New York, who was in Paris on one 
of her periodical shopping visits. Mrs. Bradley was rather 
more than a mere customer of the Maison Petitpas of the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Honoré. Her capacity to absorb examples of the 
famous Petitpas lingerie and of the equally celebrated Petitpas 
hosiery gave her something of the importance of a foreign market 
in herself. Nobody else, not even the buyer for a New York de- 
partment store, could possibly have lured Monsieur Petitpas 
from the sanctuary of his office behind the shop in such an hour 
of peril as this. Fagan 
Monsieur Petitpas’ temerity, however, was receiving its reward, 
and Mrs. Cunningham Bradley was proving to be more than 
usually avid for the Petitpas creations, when Monsieur Petitpas 
again glanced up nervously and saw that his worst anticipations 
had come to pass. The street doorway framed the figure of the 
lady known in this environment as Madame Petitpas; and though 
that figure was not a large one, there hovered about it such an 
aura of fatal portent that to Monsieur Petitpas’ stricken gaze, 
at any rate, it seemed to fill the entire entrance. , 
“Villain!” called Madame Petitpas, unmindful of either ~ 


























@.Monsieur Petitpas scuttled down the Rue St. Honore, where boon companions welcomed him as though he were 


proprieties or the customers, in the smart little shop. ‘‘Where 
hast thou been last night?” 

In the large and soft brown eyes of Monsieur Petitpas there 
was an agony of appeal that might have stopped a hunting tigress. 
It did not stop Madame Petitpas. 

“Perfidious one! So thou hast deceived me again, eh?” cried 
Madame Petitpas. 

“My dear Solange,’ quavered Monsieur Petitpas, “‘this is 
scarcely the place ‘ 

“All places are equal to me,” returned his dear Solange im- 
placably. ‘Out with it, deceiver! Where hast thou been?” 

It was beginning to dawn upon Mrs. Cunningham Bradley that 
her favorite Parisian shopkeeper was no longer paying her that 
deference which was his wont and her due. At the same time she 
was growing aware of some sort of commotion or diversion behind. 
The commercially and socially important Mrs. Cunningham 
Bradley did not act precipitately in her preparations to crush this 
annoyance. She tenderly laid down the wisp of water-green 
gossamer she had been examining, opened her hand-bag, drew 
from it her lorgnette, adjusted that instrument to her eyes and 
then wheeled about on her stool to confront the successful 
claimant to Monsieur Petitpas’ attention. 

What the lorgnette revealed to Mrs. Cunningham Bradley was 
an object entirely indigenous to the Avenue des Champs Elysées 
—a small, smart object clad in a black frock of severe line and 
quite definite authenticity and possessing a slender white neck 
circleted with pearls and a face which was a delicate oval ending 
in a dimpled chin and featuring a scarlet bud of a mouth, a nose 
of classic shape but of perhaps a trifle too much length, wide gray 
eyes now snapping with anger and a soft tendril of hair escaping 
from under a trig black hat. The escaped tendril was red. 

“My dear cherished,” Monsieur Petitpas defended himself 
frantically, “I sent thee a telegram.” 

“A telegram! Ha-ha!’’ Monsieur Petitpas’ dear cherished 
laughed just the two syllables. “‘A telegram that thou hadst gone 
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to Lille, is it not—to the stocking factory, on business? And did 
my Hercules think that I could go to sleep without saying good 
night to my little cabbage? But no. So I have called that hotel 


in Lille by the sacred telephone—one hour and a half it has taken . 


Mp 5. 

Monsieur Petitpas was a pulp of defeat. 

“T was not there,” he confessed abjectly. 

“But where?” Madame Petitpas followed up her victory. ‘‘Tell 
me that, rake.” 

“Well, at Rouen,” was Monsieur Petitpas’ cowed admission. 

“T have not thought of Rouen. I have telephoned also to Dijon, 
Chartres, even to Orleans; and I might have gone to Rouen 
myself . . . two hours. . .” 

Even at this ex-post-facto threat the ivory complexion of Mon- 
sieur Petitpas lost a little more of its warmth, and Solange was 
quick to notice her victim’s retrospective fright. 

“That would have been awkward for one, /ein?’’ she exclaimed. 
“But naturally, when one goes to Rouen one takes some little 
friend.” She gave the term its feminine form. 

The suggestion stung Monsieur Petitpas to life. 

“An affair of innocence, my Solange,” he protested eagerly. “A 
mere hazard, such as might have occurred to anyone.” 

The effect of this shocking acknowledgment upon Mrs. 
Cunningham Bradley was a physical stiffening of her entire frame. 
Mrs. Cunningham Bradley might be amused by Parisian domestic 
vagaries as depicted on the stage or in novels; Mrs. Cunningham 
Bradley might and even did affect a certain sophisticated indul- 
gence and familiarity toward such vagaries in conversation in her 
own social sphere; but she was one hundred percent Puritan when 
it came to such intimate contact with them as this. Her idol had 
fallen. She renounced—with what regret one will never know— 
the pile of Petitpas undergarments which she had chosen, gath- 
ered her possessions and her skirts about her, and set a hurried 
but stately course for the street, never once turning back for a 
word of farewell to the devastated proprietor of the establishment. 
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an explorer returned from the Sahara. 


“Ogress!”” cried Monsieur Petitpas pas- 
sionately to the cause of this disaster, as 
soon.as the door had closed behind Mrs. 
Cunningham Bradley. 

“Tt is not enough that thou comest and 
makest a scandal in my shop. Thou 
must also drive away my best client. 
Thou gormand!” 

Solange looked contemptuously in the direction of the departed 
Mrs. Bradley. 

“A woman of a certain age, that,’ she commented. “It is not 
in measure that she should wear such things as these. It is neces- 
sary that one reconcile oneself to one’s years. And at least, such 
an occasion need not happen again, for I have decided, Petitpas. 
Tomorrow I come in and sit at the cash desk.” 

“Never!’’ declared Monsieur Petitpas tragically. 

“Thou art not to be trusted, my angel,” Solange informed him 
sweetly. “Any little lady or pullet de luxe need only crook her 
finger at thee, and thou followest like a stupid calf. But I shall 
be here each evening to take guard over thee and to make sure that 
thou arrivest safely at our house instead of at Rouen.” 

“Never!” repeated Monsieur Petitpas, distractedly pressing 
his fists to his temples. “I will do anything——” 

The gray eyes of Madame Solange hardened a little. 

“Anything?” she asked, taking a step toward Monsieur 
Petitpas. “Then buy me the fur of which I have so often spoken 
to thee—the silver fox.” 

“The fur of Grunwaldt!”’ groaned Monsieur Petitpas. “Ten 
thousand francs!” 

“Very well, miser,” agreed Solange. ‘Listen, Marcelle and 
Renée,” she called to the two salesgirls; “tomorrow I am the 
patronne here.” 

“The fur is thine,” shouted Monsieur Petitpas. ‘Only for 
heaven’s sake, come out of here.” 

He plunged through the rear door toward his private office, 
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followed by Solange. Her words came back 
into the shop until the closing of the door 
shut them off. 

“Thou deceivest thyself, my cherished. 
It is not the fox of ten thousand francs that 
I have promised myself, but a better. One 
at twelve .. .” 

There were few, however, left in the shop 
to hear this amendment. Most of the customers had, like Mrs. 
Cunningham Bradley, either completed their purchases hastily or 
abandoned them altogether in order to escape from the tumult. 
One stalwart soul remained, a tall, bony gentleman with a con- 
spicuous Adam’s apple, a mat of iron-gray hair showing under his 
hat, deep-set eyes peering through shell-rimmed spectacles, a 
hawklike nose brooding over a huge, iron-gray mustache. This 
gentleman signalized the exit of Monsieur Petitpas and Solange 
with a prolonged shrug of his shoulders. 

“The futility of arguing with a woman!”’ he commented philo- 
sophically. ‘Especially one with red hair.” 


Monsieur Hercule Petitpas sat in his office next morning sadly 
contemplating his ravished check-book. The little Solange had 
made her Hercules pay dearly for his slip. Even the revised 
price of the fox neck-piece had been subjected to further thought 
on her part, with the result that the latest stub in Monsieur 
Petitpas’ check-book showed a withdrawal of fifteen thousand 
francs from his bank-account. 

Having indulged his grief by a fresh study of this depressing 
entry, Monsieur Petitpas next turned to the routine business of 
opening the morning mail. On the top of the stack of letters 
was a tiny white envelop which Monsieur Petitpas noticed had 
been delivered by messenger and not through the regular post. 
Monsieur Petitpas listlessly cut it open. He was in no’'mood for 
business this morning. 

He shook a card from the envelop, (Continued on page 196) 
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dinner. He was dining, as he realized 
with a start, for the third time that 
week with Mrs. Henson; and though 
she insisted‘ they were consultations 
and his secretary undeniably treated 
them as such; he was' intelligent enough to 
_ realize that to himself at-least their occurrence 
meant much more: than was | ‘commonly denoted 
by the cold entry of five guineas in his day-book. 
Tonight he knew that: he’ loved her; and though he 
refused , to allow himself more 
than thé luxury of that bare ad= 
mission, the dusk and the foun- 
tain sent a shiver through him, 
and he shook himself with a 


HEstumbling-block ina man’s 
career is often only a stepping- 
stone in the wrong place. 

This was certainly so in the 
case of Doctor Hilary Channing, for the 
same great gift of sympathy to which he 
owed most of his success as a nerve specialist 
was urging him now, against all reason and wis- 
dom, to a course of action which must inevitably 
spell disaster. 

He was falling in love with a patient—and a married 
patient at that—and since he was essentially a man of 
action the obvious possibilities were, to say the least of it, 
disturbing. 

Now, physicians of forty do not commonly fall in love with 
their patients, be they married or unmarried; and for a physician 
specializing in psychology to do such a thing is so against reason 
as to seem, on the face of it, impossible of achievement. ~ 

To spend eight hours a day in an atmosphere almost exclusively 
feminine is to acquire in most cases the immunity enjoyed by 
workers in candy factories, whose palates are proof against the 
temptations of their environment. One may see too much of a 
delicacy; and to be too 
privileged a visitor behind 
the scenes is notoriously 
to lose a good deal of the 
mystery upon which de- 
pends most of the 
success of the per- 
former. 

And Hilary 
Channing spent the 
best part of his life 
behind the scenes. 
Year in and year 
out in that quiet 
room in Charles 
Street, a ceaseless 
stream of those 
who found life difficult came to tell him 
of their troubles. Always he must listen, 
with the kind eyes under the heavy brows 
showing a sympathy which made confes- 
sion easy; and what he heard left little 
room for illusion. Those who knew him 
were accustomed to assert that it was im- 
possible to shock him, but there were times 
during his work when even he was glad to 
turn his eyes from the speaker before him 
and let them rest for a second or two on 
the clean and gay simplicity of the tiny fountain sparkling 
by the window of his room. 

“Tt’s too awful having to tell you all this,” they would 
say. 

“T’m afraid I must hear everything if I am to help.” 

“But it sounds so shocking—like this.” 

“You needn’t worry about that. I’m not easily shocked, 
I assure you. Take time and tell me everything, just in your 
own words.”’ How many times he had said that, and turned 
his head away! 

If it had been Fryn Henson, now! Her features and her 
story would bear the most rigid analysis. 

Tonight, however, it was his own behavior he was criti- 

















pleasant recklessness as he realized his predicament. 

Nature had gifted him with an ideal equipment 
for the practise of his own particular specialty. 
Tall, bulky and handsome, he had the chin of a 
pugilist below the mobile mouth of a low comedian. 
Not so well-bred as to deprive his more snobbish 
patients of the luxury of condescension, he had 
none the less the looks and manners of an aristo- 


cizing, and the result of his analysis was to some extent crat, which a certain boyish gaucherie served 
disconcerting. merely to enhance. 
His day’s work was over. He had skipped, punched the ball “J am an excellent specimen of a border-line gentleman,” he 


and had his cold bath, and now was standing listening to that used to say laughingly, and he contrived therefore to give to 
fountain and enjoving his glass of dry sherry as a prelude to every woman a chance to stoop to yield which was irresistible. 
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GQ‘You would make any woman happy,” 
Fryn breathed. “‘I want to make you 
happy,’’ Channing began hoarsely. But 
the clamor of the telephone saved him. 
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And, in women crushed beneath 
imaginary troubles, what could be 
more reasonable than a certain fa- 
cility in this matter of yielding; 
while, since they invariably yielded 
in vain, no harm whatever was done 
to anyone by this generous im- 
pulse on the part of the lady. 

Fryn Henson was different from 
the rest, however. Her troubles were real 
ones—real soul-strivings against trials 
which only her courage could minimize. 
His room, he felt, with its drab associa- 
tions, would have soiled her. He was glad 
she had never been inside it. As he glanced 
round its book-lined richness he tried to 
fancy her there, and could not. He had 
gone to her always; and in some whimsi- 
cal fashion that seemed to him to be 
symbolic. 

He had met her at a house-party, on 
one of those rare weekends when he left 
Mayfair and its problems and reveled in idle 
chatter with no hint of introspection to 
set his teeth on edge. She was bathing 
when he saw her first, poised on the spring- 
board like a Tanagra figurine; and to his 
eyes, tired with the dusty heat of London, 
she had seemed a child, flaunting her 
rounded loveliness with the happy in- 
souciance of youth. She had sat next him 
at dinner also; and here again it was her 
health and youthfulness which caught him 
by the throat. 

He had congratulated her on her swim- 
ming. 

“But then, you love exercise, one can 
see that. I never saw anyone so marvel- 
ously alive.” 

“T’m afraid I’m a terribly healthy ani- 
mal,” she laughed. 

“If evervone were like vou I should soon 
be out of business,” said Channing. 

She looked serious in a moment. ‘You don’t really think that, do you?” 
“T most certainly do.” 

-““You’re not an ordinary doctor—I mean, you treat people’s minds, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Channing. “I’m the last resort of the unhappy.” 

“And you think one cannot be unhappy as long as one’s body is well?” 

Channing was quick to notice that this was more than badinage. 

“Tf one’s bedy is well one bears one’s troubles more easily,” he said. ‘I think 
there’s no doubt of that.” 

“T dare say vou’re right,” she replied. And then, obviously wishing to change 
the subject: “You should see my two children. They swim better than I do 
already.” 

“T suppose your husband is an athlete too,’”’ said Channing; and at that she 
laughed out loud—the gayest and frankest laugh imaginable. 

“That’s comic,” she bubbled. “If you only knew! Henry an athlete!” 

Channing smiled too. 

“T gather I’ve made a blunder,” he said. “Is he here? I don’t think I know 
him.” 

Her face clouded in a moment. 

“No, he isn’t here; and of course you wouldn’t know him. No one does— 
outside his office. I tell him he ought to have married a ledger.” She ended 
with a smile. 

“T see,” said Channing—how well he knew those self-centered successes! 

But she was quick with her loyalty. 

“He’s a terribly busy man,” she said; “and I try not to come between him and 
his work. And of course he can’t understand that a woman feels things = 
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absurdly, or that she can even value sympathy and companion- 
ship more than worldly success. I just happen to be made like 
that, and it’s only because he’s so busy always that he hasn’t 
time to understand me.” 

Channing heard this, and more, a thousand times during 
the following six months, and every gallant evasion on 
her part only served to heighten the ruthless incon- 
siderateness of the man’s behavior. He had even, 

a month ago, deprived her of her children. He 
had sent them to school abroad; so that now 
she was alone in the big house, to drift 
sadly and aimlessly through the long 
days and from one empty pleasure to 


































































another. 
She had such qualities too—such fine 
generous instincts—that to keep her stifled \ 


in that sterile atmosphere seemed almost a 
crime against nature. That was, in fact, the 
way he looked at it; and it was, he told himself, 
a deliberate resolve to afford a fine creature fuller 
scope for development rather than a blind infatuation, 
which was dictating the course he knew he would adopt. 

He would take her away and defy conventions, and 
at least the result would justify any sacrifices necessary for 
its achievement. As yet he had said no word to her of his 
intentions. He had never for a moment passed bevond the close 
but circumscribed intimacy proper between a doctor and his 
patient. But when the time came he knew she would be ready. 

He was never one to hesitate. His mind, when it reached a 
conclusion, saw so vividly the way to take that no dead weight of 
habit could impede it for a moment; and the view-point of a life- 
time never could prevail against its ruthless and 
logical efficiency. 

He had planned it all out. In a fortnight “the 
season” would be over; the Goodwood races would 
have come and gone; and when that time came, 
he told himself, he would take the plunge. A fort- 
night was not long to wait. 

He finished his sherry with a gulp, dismissed 
from his mind a tinge of gloom which he ascribed 
to weakness, and made his way on foot through 
the petrol-laden warmth 
of the few hundred vards 
to Hill Street, where the 
Hensons’ town house was. 

He was shown into her 
boudoir, which by now 
was dearly familiar to him. 

It was a quiet room— 
large enough for mystery, 
yet just so small as to 
make propinquity inevi- 
table. Warm and dimly 
lighted, it was essentially 
sensuous and feminine; 
and this effect was en- 
hanced still further by 
the perfume of the cedar 
logs which burned upon 
the hearth. On the whole, 

a capable room. 

Mrs. Henson was 
seated by the fire as he 
entered, and she. looked, 
he thought, in her soft 
and clinging  negligée, 
more like a child than 
ever. Like a sad child, 
too. 

She gave him her hand. 
person.” 

He took a chair opposite her. “Am TI late?” 

“Exactly two minutes; but vou are such a 
prompt person usually. I feared you couldn’t 
come. I’ve grown to hate the telephone—and your patients.” 

She was looking at him as she spoke, in that deadly way some 
women can achieve, which says almost indecently that at the 
end of a day of nothingness life is at long length justified. None 
but a woman is technically perfect in the production of this re- 
gard, and no man is capable of withstanding its effect, for to all 
men its message seems no less reasonable than gratifying. 
Channing, as a male, was inno way abnormal, and it was a purely 


“At last, you busy 
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instinctive impulse of defense which prompted his next remark. 
‘“‘What have you been doing with yourself all day? I’ve been 
cooped up as usual, envying the happy-starred people whose 
time is all their own.” 
“No time that isn’t shared is worth while having,” she 
replied, turning her eves toward the fire, as though in 
some way he had hurt her. 
For a second he hesitated, every male thing in him 
urging him to act; and only Fate in dark livery bear- 
ing two cocktails on a tray saved him from an 
outburst which would have committed him 
irrevocably. 
She was gay enough at dinner, however. 
He was tired, she insisted, having talked 
all day, and now he must listen; and 
to look and listen when Fryn Henson 
was gay was certainly enough for any 
man, apart from the excellent dinner which 
went with the performance. To a tired man, 
the perfect service of a perfect dinner can, under 
such circumstances, achieve the emotional quality of 
a rite. 
Channing was aware of an unusual receptiveness—an 
intensified appreciation of the simplest impressions—as 
though his nerves were drawn out from their sheaths and 
were responding now to subtle things at other times too fine to 
be revealed. 

The candles in their shagreen holders stood like lovely rushes 
in the dark pool of polished mahogany, and the white mats lay 
like fretted lilies on its surface. The cool silver touched his palms 
in a caress, and when he looked at his hostess the vividness of her 
image amazed him. 

He saw the soft shadow of her chin upon 
her neck, and under that another shadow, 
deeper and softer still, which rose and sank 
and lost itself in the silver tissue of her 
frock. 

This was ecstasy, he told himself—all very 
well for saints and such like, but very 
out of place in a middle-aged gentleman 
whose lifelong ideal was the normal state 
of mind. 

He forced himself with an effort back 






to reality, and succeeded for a time in listening quite critically 
to her irresponsible chatter, and by dessert he could discuss with 
reasonable intelligence the latest book which all Mayfair was 
buying. 


The servants had gone, and they were sitting with their coffee 
and cigarets in a little patch of brightness, with the warm dark- 
ness of the big room pressing about them. There was something 
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dangerously intimate in that—some subtle association im- 
possible to define, of camp-fires in the forest, and a man with 
his woman in the far-off dawn of time. 

She was listening, too, with that devastating intentness 
which is so flattering to one; while in her shadowed eyes was the 
authentic softness which man saw first over a girl’s shoulder, as 
she ran before him, laughing a little, into the sheltering woods. 

He must get away. Somehow or other he must get back from 
these primitive emotions to the safe ground of reason. This was 
a consultation, he told himself, and the sooner it began to re- 
semble one the more hope there was for his adherence to his plans. 

A little bruskness? Not a bad idea. 

“In spite of the fact that as a guest I am in paradise, as a 
doctor I’m being shamefully neglected. When shall we make 
a start?” 

She laughed, a low soft sound which one must think the mouse 
hears as the cat’s claws open for a moment and he 
scrambles away, without hope. 

“We'll go upstairs then, and as you always do, you 
shall charm my troubles away from me.” 

He opened the door for her, and she passed out, 
throwing a little smile at him over her shoulder. 

There was something to be said for the old-fashioned 
dresses—the long skirt did make a certain distance 
between the sexes inevitable, at any 
rate when following a lady from a 
room. For exits are curiously pro- 
vocative. They make for impulses, 
for brutal interruptions of those 
smooth movements; and she who 
smiles back over her shoulder is 
clearly, at these times, tempting 
Providence. With these short skirts 
one follows so closely.. One might 
almost believe—but no, not even 
the modern dressmaker could be so 
cruelly designing. 

They sat by the fire, on the tiny 
sofa; for if she was to tell him things, 
he must be near, she said, to hear. 


“Now tell me,” he began, “I had hoped things were better with 
you. Has anything else been happening since I saw you?” 

She sat for a few moments silent, looking thoughtfully into the 
fire, with her hands folded in such a helpless fashion on her 
lap. 

When she spoke she did not look at him, but he saw how her 
head began to droop like a tired flower upon its stalk. She had 
the prettiest head and shoulders, he thought, of any woman. 
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@“‘Your visits to 
my wife have 
got to stop, Dac- 
tor Channing,” 
said Henson. 
“*Things have 
gone too far for 
any man to put 
up with,” contin- 
ued the solicitor. 
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The soft curls stopped like those of a child upon 
the nape of her neck where there was none of 
that shaven hideousness he had seen so often in 
others. 

Elbows on knees, her face cupped in her hands, 
she talked as it were in confidence to the fire. 

“T don’t know what to say,” she began. “It’s all so hopeless. 
It’s like living with a stranger—but a stranger who interferes. I 
suppose that sounds nonsense?” 

“Tt’s not nonsense at all,”’ said Channing. “I understand per- 
fectly what that means; and I’m sorry.” 

She glanced at him then, and in her eyes were tears. 

“You’re kind,” she said. ‘You understand women so. 
doesn’t have to explain.” 

“That’s my job,” replied Channing. “I’d be no use at all if I 
didn’t understand.’’, 

She looked at him as a saint looks up to heaven—wide-eyed 
with adoration, her face working with emotion. Priests know 
that look well; and those who survive it do so by ascribing it, not 
to themselves, but to that which they (Continued on page 150) 
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Denis seemed to hear someone breathing into his ear, 
“‘Murderer!’’ He was seized with panic 


ds OAT-RACE result!) Cambridge wins by two lengths!” 

The news went all over London in a minute. It 

flickered across England and traveled forth all over the 

Empire. Even foreigners knew it within a few hours. 

The Oxford boat, half full of Thames water, had almost sunk at 
the finishing-post. A plucky crew! Hip-hip-hurrah! 

This particular boat-race took place during the reign of King 
Edward VII. Denis Wilde, an old Cambridge blue, was then at 
Guy’s Hospital, learning the business of a surgeon and all that 
appertains thereto. He had already passed the novice’s stage. 
The sight of blood no longer worried him. It had become part of 
his trade, or science as he called it. 

That night he dined with an exuberant crowd of old light blues 
at the Berkeley. Ah, that night! The Oxford and Cambridge 
undergraduates invaded the West End. They sang their songs 
from the bus tops, from the crowded pavements; they yelled and 
shouted like cannibals; in short, they thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. 

Denis Wilde and his five dinner companions at the Berkeley 
celebrated the event with a good dinner and champagne. They 
drank lots of champagne. At last one of them said: 

“TI say, you fellows, let’s go to the Alhambra and give the 
youngsters a cheer!” 

The reign of King Edward VII was benign. The poison 
called alcohol still could be got at all hours of the day, and at 
that moment it was flowing all over the West End. It trickled 
down a million throats, it made a million eyes sparkle and it 
roused all the demons in the service of Satan. 
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“Come on, boys! 
Come, let’s have an- 
other drink! An- 
other, and another! 
That’s the way, 
boys, cheer them! 
There goes Cam- 
bridge: one—two— 
three—hupp! Lap 
it up, boys!” 

Musicand women 
and laughter. 

After midnight 
Denis Wilde and his 
friends invaded a 
St. James’s Street 
club and _ roused 
some elderly patri- 
cians from peaceful 
contemplative re- 
cumbency into 
stinging indignation 
with their uproar. 

“Who are these 
ill-bred young fel- 
lows, if we may 
ask? Young mem- 
bers? The Devil 
take them!” 

The Devil cer- 
tainly did take one 
of them, and the 
one he selected for 
the honor was Denis 
Wilde. It happened 
like this. 

Denis Wilde, of 
splendid physique, 
with an almost 
Greek head on his 
shoulders, had a 
motor-car at his dis- 
posal, a thing to be proud of at that stage of civilization. Just 
after two o’clock in the morning he went to St. James’s Square to 
get his car. He found himself alone in the square. It took him a 
long time to start the engine and to get the gas-lamps to function 
properly. 

At last, not without a feeling of sinister exaltation, he sat 
down at the wheel and opened the throttle of the powerful six- 
cylinder engine. 

“What ho! A fifty-mile drive into Surrey at this hour of the 
night!” 

Perhaps he’d been lashing out a bit harder with the boys than 
he ought to have done. Queer condition he was in now, but never 
mind. He was young and strong, he’d be back at Guy’s at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, as sober as a judge. And he giggled to 
himself. 

He thought of an operation which he had performed on the 
previous day; the removal of a growth from a man’s stomach. 

“Poor chap! He did look so queer when he opened his eyes. 
Wonder if he’s alive now.” 

Back went his mind to the boat-race. 

“Sydney Harris rowed beautifully all the same. Marvelous 
fellow to have as stroke. The boys did pull after Barnes—pull 
like blazes! Don’t I know what it means pulling like that! My 
heart went just as fast as theirs when I saw them at it. Rowing 
is really not at all a healthy sport when you consider it from a 
medical point of view. Moderate rowing, yes—but this sort of 
giving out, out, with fires burning in the lungs, it’s a mad thing 
almost. Makes you physically fit, yes, but it may crack you 
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up, too. Nowonder 
millions turn out to 
see it.” 

He sped across 
Putney Bridge and 
opened up when he 
got to the hill. 

“Darn good car! 
The best in the 
world! Must take 
care now, really 
take care not to 
smash it up for the 
Pater. Pater gave 
over a_ thousand 
pounds for it. A 
show car!’ 

A sudden diabol- 
ical feeling over- 
came Denis Wilde. 
He felt as if the 
sixty horse - power 
of the engine were 
attacking his nerves. 
This was a perfectly 
wonderful experi- 
ence. Roaring 
through the night 
alone, with this 
power under his 
foot, along a wide 
road, not a_ soul 
about. It was ab- 
solutely stunning. A 
similar car had set 
up a twenty-four- 
hour world-record 
not very long ago. 


What an accelera- G‘‘I'm sorry,”’ said the policeman. ‘‘An accident 
has happened. I hope it isn’t as bad as it looks.”’ 


tion! Trees, hedges, 
villas, lamp - posts 
flew past him. 

Steady now, old man! This is Kingston. Some intricate cor- 
ners here. Hullo—there’s the river again, that same much- 
disputed river belonging to the light blues for another year. 

Denis took some corners at a reckless speed and as soon as the 
road straightened out again he stamped down his foot. 

Suddenly it seemed to Denis Wilde as if the road were getting 
somewhat narrower. Another optical illusion? It couldn’t be 
true; probably some shadows caused by the head-lamps. The 
next instant, as if by instinct, he put on the brakes. A human 
figure had dodged up before him. He could see that it was a man 
and that he was waving a stick. It seemed to be a horribly 
alarmed man approaching him with the speed of a falling star, 
and yet trying to avoid some inevitable catastrophe by jumping 
from right to left. 

Denis Wilde, the pedestrian and the car were suddenly mixed 
up in a fatal disorder. With the brakes jammed on, the car at- 
tacked the man, and the man disappeared in front of it as if 
swallowed up. The car skidded across him, skidded on until 
Denis, with his mouth wide open, brought the monstrous machine 
to a standstill. 


T= he felt a lukewarm wave of some mysterious substance 
coursing all over his body. He could not tell whether it was 
his blood, or the ghost of the dead pedestrian. 

He turned his head and saw a dark mass, a shapeless sort of 
big bundle, lying near the curb. In one instant Denis felt that 
he was absolutely sober. He uttered a strange hysterical kind of 
howl, a lugubrious sound reminding him of a hyena he had heard 
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once in the zoo. Then a sudden spasm of misery shook him to his 
innermost soul. 

“My Lord! I’ve killed him!” 

He lost control over his muscles and his body began to shake. 
Even the muscles of his face quivered. His first confused intui- 
tion was not to move, to remain where he was, sitting with the 
steering-wheel in his hand until day arrived, until someone should 
come to shake him, to hit him, to wake him. “Open vour eyes, 
man! You’re dreaming!” Nay, but Denis knew that this was 
no dream! No such luck! 

What was he to do then? Weep? He would gladly have wept, 
but he couldn’t. He hadn’t wept for many a year. A good sound 
English education had banished his tears. 

Like one almost stunned Denis Wilde got out of his car and 
with slow, drunken steps, feeling as if his legs and feet were frozen, 
he marched towards the doomed bundle. He bent down over it 
in the darkness, instinctively groped for the man’s wrist and in 
doing so felt the man’s watch and chain. 

“Oh, I say,”’ he muttered to the stranger, “I’m most awfully 
sorry! Why did you walk into my lights? Are you hurt?” 

There was a deep silence. Then ghastly noises came out of the 
shattered bundle; the bundle moved slightly, seemed to stretch 
itself. Denis lighted a match. He saw what appeared to be the 
face of a man of about forty, covered with blood and dust. The 
man had a deep wound in the scalp. 

Denis tried to raise up the man’s head, but the man seemed to 
object to being moved. There was hardly a breath left in him. 
His eyes remained closed. They were (Continued on page 191) 
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‘6 LOOK up to him as a common dandelion looks up at a 
star,” said Miss Josephine Bliss who had read poetry. 
“Him” meant James Pembroke Tarleton, best known as 
“Jimmy.” 

She was talking to Susie Friedlander, assistant cashier, who 
went visiting at the news-stand every time she could escape from 
her wire coop. Josephine had been endowed with the gift of con- 
versation, a radiant smile and a surplus of the kind of health 
which may be rudely vigorous but is easier to take care of than 
the sort of droopy physical exhaustion which seemed so popular 
among the lady patrons of the Atlantic Hotel. 

It was called the Atlantic Hotel because the ocean was less 
than a hundred miles away. During 
the winter months it was a cold, 
dark, wind-swept barracks, sur- 
rounded by stark trees and a white 
spread of snow. For a grand total 
of about ninety days every summer 
it was an aviary of chirping birds, 
an indoor garden where bloomed 
some of the most alluring products 
of American social horticulture, and 
a buzzing arena devoted to endless 
discussions of Horse. 

The Atlantic was not in competi- 
tion with anything modern, but was 
living largely on pleasant traditions 
and prospering because it was about 
midway between the Highgate and 
Bellwood race-tracks, where the 
sport of kings was still holding out 
against rural legislators. It had 
sleeping-apartments that were skimp- 
ily furnished and towels that might 
have been intended for small chil- 
dren, and the tableware was too 
massive to be elegant, but it was 
right there within easy reach of two 
popular tracks, favored by owners, 
trainers, book-makers and fanatics, so 
it was a real spot on the map through 
the warmer weeks of the year. 

And the queen of the first floor 
was Josephine Bliss, who looked up 
to Jimmy Tarleton, even as a com- 
mon dandelion looks up at a star. 
Forsome years she had been regarded 
by the regular male patrons of the 
Atlantic as an oasis in the desert. 

If she had accepted all the jewelry covertly offered by 
jubilant winners, all flushed with chicken 
dinner, et cetera, and who wished to 
do something kingly and generous for 
the “little girl’ who had sold them 
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the lucky dope-sheets, then caskets and chamois bags would 
have been filled with brooches and buckles and wrist 
watches and lozenge-shaped rings. She had repeated so often 
the lie about detesting jewelry that often she nearly forgot 
that she yearned feverishly for the twinkling gewgaws which 
= flashed all around her news-stand every day by chalk-faced 
adies. 

Josephine, who will be “Josie” from now on, flashed the same 
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Messrs. Grampis, Junkins and Stringer 
at their crafty ‘‘side kick.’ It was 


smile for every customer, whether the purchase was a 
two-cent stamp or a five-pound box of assorted chocolates 
and bonbons. She had laughed indulgently at the most 
stereotyped specimens of small-time comedy, and gra- 
ciously overlooked countless exhibitions of feline bad 
manners by ladies who had wasted on perfumery the 
money which should have been expended for books on 
etiquette. 

She had many friends and no organized enemies. She 
was always well-groomed and confidently poised—a credit 
to her sex. 

She was vounger than some of the guessers esti- 
mated, because she had faced a large world and joined 
the wage-earning ranks at an age when the average 
miss is struggling with one-finger exercises and learn- 
ing to make fudge. As a matter of fact she was 
younger than Jimmy Tarleton. It seemed to him 
that she was far beyond him in years because she 
knew so many thjngs not taught in the college he had 
attended. 

From the first day he appeared at the hotel, with a 
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mourning-band on his arm and volumes of juvenile curiosity and 
wonderment expressed in his candid blue eyes, Josie had felt a 
yearning desire to take him under her wing and mother him. He 
seemed to have, instinctively, the same restful confidence in her 
that a small boy has in a competent maiden aunt. And how was 
he to know that she did not choose to be to him either a mother 
or a maiden aunt? 

Jimmy was one of many proofs that what parents plan for 
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bank-account and 
the sporty assort- 
ment of long-legged 
thoroughbreds 
came on to. inspect 
4, his heritage at the 
Bellwood track. 

7] He watched some of the good young ones 
do their gallops and watched Golden Fawn 
pull down a stake race and the practise of law 
\ lost all charm for him. Uncle Gordon pleaded 
at long range from St. Louis and half the 
owners at the track were waving money in 
front of him and suggesting that a young 
feller who hadn’t been in the game had better 
keep out, but he threw back to all of his horse- 
loving ancestry and threw back hard. 

He said he would keep the stable intact and 
manage it himself, whereupon angels wept 
and Josie told Susie that she could see his fin- 
ish, but did not know him well enough to tell 
him what would happen to any lamb that 
tried to play “tag’’ with the tigers. All she 
could do was pity him and look up to him as 
a common dandelion looks up at a star. 
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were encouraged to note that the Widow Tuttle smiled 
evident he was exercising some strange influence over her. 


their offspring seldom works out. ‘Brad’ Tarleton had been a 
horseman from the Blue Grass country. He had watched over 
the development of many a good one and liked to have a bet 
down when one of his candidates seemed ready. He had been a 
widower since the year he won the Kentucky Derby and his only 
boy, James Pembroke Tarleton, from the day of the bereavement, 
had been moved from boarding-schools to summer camps, thence 
to a prep academy and finally to a good Eastern university, with 
the fill-in vacations at the home of Gordon Tarleton, a brother 
of Brad and a lawyer of size and influence, who lived in St. 
Louis. 

Brad was seasoned like a hickory shaft and hard in the knowl- 
edge of the world, loving the race game and filled with a deep dis- 
irust of most of the granite-faced gentlemen who frequented the 
paddocks and betting-rings. He was resolved that James Pem- 
broke Tarleton never would tighten a girth or place a bet. But 
he forgot to make the right kind of will. Using the lingo of the 
horsemen, “the old heart got him” just a few weeks after Jimmy 
graduated from law school and began to read Coke and Black- 
stone with his St. Louis uncle. 

The funeral was in Kentucky. The sole heir to. the neat 
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We come to the third summer of the man- 
agement of the Tarleton stable by blue-eyed 
>. Jimmy. The colors have not been out in front 
=— as often as they might have been. Probably 
everyone within thirty miles of the Bellwood 
and Highgate tracks except Jimmy knew that 
“Jud” Tizwell, the trainer who had fastened 
himself to the Tarleton stable, was so crooked 
that he could hide behind a dog’s hind leg, a 
straight edge would cut him in a thousand 
places, often he got up early in the morning 
to double-cross himself, and if he started to 
go anywhere he would meet himself coming 
back. 

Josephine, on the side-lines, was worried 
to death and yet, when she had tried to warn Jimmy, she re- 
ceived from him the cheerful assurance that Jud was “‘all right.” 
That seemed to be his principal asset—a cheerful confidence in 
everyone he met and, by the way, that is a dreadful trait of char- 
acter to take with you to a race-track. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later he would take the count. 
Josie knew this and wanted to save him but didn’t know how. 
All she could do was continue to be nice to him and to conceal 
from him her yearning desire to mother him and protect him. 

Then Mr. Ben Magill came into her life. Mr. Ben Magill was 
a middle-aged man from the West with a wide-brimmed hat and 
a bank-account, and what made him a positive novelty at the 
news-stand was that he wanted to marry Josie. She had received 
many propositions in the course of a few short years, but Ben was 
the first man who ever told her he wanted her for his wife. 

No one could blame her for attaching importance to that propo- 
sition. He was from California, even if he did wear a Texas hat. 





Before living in California he had been in Texas and California 
and almost every other place that Tex Rickard had visited and 
now he was ready to settle down, with a fruit ranch and a chicken 
ranch and a couple of oil-wells. 
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He could offer Josie everything for which she had been longing 
and which she never would receive from any casual patron of the 
Atlantic Hotel—a steadfast devotion and a large, bulky bank- 
account all her own. From all that could be learned later from 
Miss Friedlander, Josie didn’t care much for Ben. She didn’t 
care much for anyone except Jimmy but, also, she was wise 
enough to suspect that Jimmy never so much as thought of her as 
a prospective wife, and she didn’t know of any other important 
man around the hotel who was planning to snare her into matri- 
mony. 

Here was Ben—tall, good-looking and on the level—and he 
seemed to her to be about the only prospect she ever would land. 
She gave her notice and walked out and left, putting her past 
behind her. 


NE evening Jimmy came in, after a hard day, and discovered 
O a listless straw-colored blonde behind the array of news- 
papers, books and cigars. He wanted to know what had become 
of Josie and was told that she had “flew the coop.”’ He inquired 
of Susie Friedlander, over in the office, who curtly informed him 
that Josie had married that “big guy from the West’ and she 
didn’t blame her neither. 

It was when Jimmy received this crushing piece of news from 
Miss Friedlander that he realized for the first time that he was 
very, very fond of Josie and he thought it most cruel and unfair 
of her to go and marry the big colorless man from California. He 
knew in his heart of hearts that he would have been glad to 
marry Josephine Bliss, if it had occurred to him to speak to her 
about it. 

He had regarded Josie as a pleasant ornament to the hotel, and 
a nice girl to talk to, and a sensible friend from whom to get ad- 
vice. Now that she had departed, he felt a wide and abysmal 
sense of loss, but he was becoming accustomed to this feeling 
now, because the race-track and the conniving owners and 
trainers and bookies and jockeys were doing to him what 
Josie had said that they would do: viz. they were dividing him up. 

It was the last 
week of the final meet 
at Bellwood when he 
came to his room one 
evening after a dis- 
astrous day and did 
a little rapid work 
with the pencil and 
discovered that his 
string of horses had 
gone and the bank- 
roll had gone and the 
trusted friends had 
gone and he owed a 
hotel bill and all he 
could claim as his 
own property was 
what he could see in 
the room. 

He sent for Bert 
Miller, the manager, 
and told him the 
whole truth. Bert 
wassympathetic, but 
heaccepted the trunk 
just the same. Jim- 
my packed a suit- 
case with a few ser- 
viceable things and 
counted his money, 
which came to a 
grand total of $120, 
and walked out of 
the hotel without 
saying good-by to 
anyone, and got into 
a taxi and caught an 
evening train, after 
buying a ticket to 
Chicago. He was 
determined not to go 
near Uncle Gordon 
in St. Louis. 

He went to a low- 
priced hotel and en- 
gaged the smallest 





‘With this paper in my possession I name the price,”’ said 
Jimmy. ‘‘It looks too soft to be on the level,”’ said Steve. train. 


On His Uppers 


room he had ever seen and then curled up on the kind of bed com- 
monly known as “two-thirds,” although it looked more like one- 
third. 

The comedy of the situation struck him. He knew that he 
was about to make an effort to earn his own living and he won- 
dered what kind of “ad” he could fix up for the evening paper. 
Something to read like the following: 

SITUATION WANTED by young man of good personal appearance 

and limited wardrobe, who never has done anything except play 

in the orchestra at a fraternity house, attend dances, read a few 
pages of law and bet on the horse-races. Reply, stating salary, to 
-35- 

Certainly he hadn’t much to advertise, so he bought an early 
edition and looked through the columns of Help Wanted. He 
came across one item that caught him. The Clarice Wilton Com- 
pany was organizing for another tour and wanted some bright 
young people who could supply their own wardrobes and who 
had been on the stage, to sign up for a happy pilgrimage through 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. 

Well, Jim’s wardrobe was good as far as it went and he had 
been in college theatricals and he had a lurking suspicion, in com- 
mon with nine-tenths of all the other people of the world, that 
he could act. So he went to a back room in Clark Street and had 
a talk with the husband of Clarice Wilton, whose name was 
Higgins, and that afternoon he was a member of the dramatic 
profession and at ten o’clock the next morning he was rehearsing 
in a hall on the North Side. 

This story hasn’t much to do with the Thespian career of James 
Pembroke Tarleton. He took the stage name of Arthur Carleton 
and he was a sensation in the troupe until he attempted to act 
and then it was agreed by the old-timers that the various com- 
panies with which he had been associated, according to his story, 
had failed to impart to him the real and important secrets of 
dramatic art. 

This three-hundred-page novel cannot be kept within bounds 
if all the facts regarding the career of Arthur Carleton as an actor 
are painfully to be 
set down. The Clar- 
ice Wilton Company 
played many week- 
stands, presenting 
metropolitan suc- 
cesses of the year be- 
fore, under disguised 
titles. 

Jimmy attempted 
the very parts in 
which New York 
matinée idols had 
made startling suc- 
cesses. The history 
of the American stage 
never will tell just 
how good or bad he 
was, but the flappers 
of Mattoon, Effing- 
ham and Carbon- 
dale, and other good 
towns, liked his looks 
on the stage, for he 
was still wearing 
some of his good 
race-track clothes. 

It was well into 
the season when the 
company made the 
mistake of trouping 
into a mining dis- 
trict. The miners 
were out of work, 
the strike was hang- 
ing on, and despair 
was the watchword. 

In the language of 
the profession, ‘‘the 
ghost failed to walk.” 
One morning, in a 
very bad hotel, word 
came that the man- 
ager had flitted 
away on the night 
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Two days after that, Jimmy, instead of being 
an actor, was actively associated in a business 
way with two Armenians who were selling rugs 
from house to house. The Armenians were dark 
young men of great business craft but they 
lacked the conversational ability which may be 
acquired by a bright young American who has 
attended college and enjoyed the highbrow 
privileges of an Atlantic Hotel. , 

Jimmy joined up with them at the very town 
in which the Clarice Wilton Company went on 
the rocks. He left most of his wardrobe with a 
landlord who insisted on retaining it, 
and began to travel in a boy’s-size 
suitcase. 

He and the two lads from the Near 
East headed out of the mining re- 
gion and invaded an agricultural 
district which was hard up but didn’t 
seem to know it, for a surprising z 
number of women bought rugs after 
listening to Jimmy. He had built ._) 
up a very pretty oration about the 
rugs being made in far-away Arme- 
nia by Armenian widows whose hus- 


prime by the cruel Turk. 
He explained that his two associ- 





bands had been cut down in their 4 F GY é 





ates in business were sending back 
to the widows practically all of the 
money which came in. He said they 
were benefactors. He almost be- 
lieved it, until he tried to get a business settle- 
ment with them and found that they were in 
favor of retaining the gross receipts and paying 
his expenses. So he went out of the rug busi- 


In Kansas City he had to pawn a few things. 
At a hotel, which just escaped being a lodging- 
house, the clerk advised him to try for a job with 
the Pullman Company. He still had the clothes with which to 
make a front. He was young and good-looking and had the 
grand manner. The clerk said, “You was cut out to run a dining- 
car.” ; 

He went to a division manager of the great corporation and 
frankly told his story and made an impression, and was sent out 
to make a trial run as helper to one of the older stewards. The 
run was part of a transcontinental whiz which carried people 
who can afford the best of everything. 

Jimmy was in the dining-car, greeting and smiling and pulling 
back chairs and acting like a veteran, when two of his cronies 
from the Eastern tracks, accompanied by their large blond wives, 
came into the car demanding all kinds of service and attention. 


y greeted Jimmy with loud noises. They did not recognize 

| him asa menial. Fortunately he wore no badge or uniform. 

He lied volubly and said he was on his way to Tia Juana, the 

same as they were, and would be back to see them in the 

drawing-room car presently, and then he escaped, knowing that 

he never could hold a job with the Pullman Company, unless 
they put him into an emigrant car. 

While the horsemen and their ornamental partners were eating 
steak and mushrooms, Jimmy alighted from the train at a town 
called Whipple, which seemed to be just a few houses planted 
out in the great lonesomeness for no reason whatever. 

It was in Whipple that he played the piano in a movie theater 
for one week. He collected his meager salary and sold his last 
good suit of clothes to the manager of the Bon Ton Theater and 
went over and had a talk with the station-agent and found that 
he had enough money to buy a ticket to Juanita, California, and 
have four dollars left with which to patronize Mr. Harvey along 
the route. 

He found Juanita to be an attractive little town. When he 
stood on the platform and sized up the balmy landscape and 
looked at the neat buildings dozing in the sunshine, and waved 
away the taxi drivers, he had exactly eighty cents in his pocket 
and his suitcase contained not more than three of any one of the 
articles which are considered essential to the wardrobe of a young 
man making any pretense to breeding and refinement. 

Now, to show you the deceitfulness of appearances, James 
Pembroke Tarleton, as he stood there on the station platform, 
looked like a brisk young millionaire who had come out from 


‘Is the widow old?’ "asked 
— Jimmy. ‘“‘Not very old — 
and a pip,” said Grampis, the master mind of the conspiracy. 





the East to buy a large bungalow, a walnut grove and a couple of 
motor-cars. The only suit of clothes he owned was from Fifth 
Avenue. He carried a kind of overcoat, carelessly, over the arm. 
He was cleanly shaven, immaculate, smiling and debonair. 

Steve Grampis, “Doc” Junkins and Bert Stringer, standing in 
front of the Peerless Cafeteria, adjudged him to be a prospect 
and bore down upon him, confidently and hopefully. Mr. 
Grampis was the spokesman. 

“Stranger in these parts?” 

“My first time here—my first time over the Great Divide. I 
am delighted with everything I see. Are you the reception com- 
mittee?” 

“We are.” 

“T thank you for coming here to meet me. I need human com- 
panionship, and advice and help. I have a feeling that California 
is going to be my home for some time to come. Any information 
you can give me as to the best and guickest method of building 
up a fortune in your wonderful state will be gratefully received.” 

“T s’pose you picked out this town becuz you got a tip on what 
was goin’ to be pulled off here.” 

“On the contrary, I selected this town because my funds 
available for transportation wouldn’t carry me to either Los Ange- 
les or San Francisco, between which cities, I understand, there 
is an intense rivalry. Gentlemen, I will not deceive you. We are 
far from the ocean, but, at this moment, I am simply washed up 
on the shore. 

“For the first time in my life I am absolytely on my uppers. 
After I walk across the street to the Peerless Cafeteria and in- 
dulge in the kind of repast to which I am accustomed, I will be 
absolutely stone-cold broke. That’s why I tell you that this 
reception committee is welcome. I seek employment. I must 
have money and have it soon.” 

While he made the above speech to the wondering three, he 
looked straight at them and a perfectly good comedy smile 
twitched his lips. 

Steve listened admiringly and then said: “You’ve got a job. 
You’re just the man we want. It’s a good thing we found you 
before you got to Hollywood, becuz you’ve got what they call ‘It,’ 
when a gal has it. We’re puttin’ through a large and purty enter- 
prise. We’re full of ideas, us three, but not one of us has any 
looks to speak of and not one of us has the kind of talk that’s 
needed for this job. That’s why I (Continued on page 187) 
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The Story So Far: 


disturbing to men, and from the very beginning she was 

the center of intrigue. Yet she herself apparently cared 
nothing about men—at least, nothing about love. She was, to 
be sure, curiously submissive where men were concerned, in 
spite of a strong will; but really all she wanted, at twenty, was to 
sing—to develop the powers latent in her wonderful voice. 

Naomi Vyvyan, a dried-up little old maid with a monkey face 
and extraordinary power over the piano, took Pauline in charge 
and tried to find the money to carry on her musical education. 
She was a woman of tremendous enthusiasms, which quite 
carried her away. Pauline was her latest “‘find.”” She domineered 
over Pauline, bullied her, loved her, and poured out boundless 
energy in trying to find a backer for this future lark of grand 
opera. 

And after considerable discouragement, it looked as though 
she might find a backer in Alphonse de Rothberg. 

Who could tell what went on behind the vivid eyes of old 
Rothberg when he looked on the fresh young beauty of Pauline 
Iselle? One of the richest men in the world, and a connoisseur of 
music, he had also an unenviable reputation for many love- 
affairs—when he was younger. 

Perhaps, he told Miss Vyvyan—who was a very naive person 
—he would back Pauline. And as he said it, he looked across the 
dinner-table at Doctor Artz, of Zurich. Artz just then was 
known the world over for his success with a new kind of re- 
juvenation operation. He gave back to old people the power 
60 


Tasca was something about Pauline Iselle that made her 


@,“‘Gallant child!’ was Marakoff's 


' and verve of youth. Some said he did more harm than good, 


merely restoring to the wicked old the power to work further 
evil. He himself had no angelic reputation, having married 
three young girls in rapid succession. 

Rothberg and Artz got together. In fact, Rothberg arranged 
a meeting at his house, with his sister Anna, Miss Vyvyan, and 
Pauline all present. Before he agreed to help Pauline in her 
musical education, Rothberg apparently wanted some test, some 
proof, of Artz’ ability to restore youth. So Artz set about pre- 
paring his strange cocktail, or tonic, among the ingredients of 
which were old brandy, glycerin, iodin, beef extract. They were 
all to drink it—and, said Artz, it would have a curious effect. 


RO Op te 


66 OW, my dear Artz!” said Rothberg. “I think there’s 
everything you want here. Shall I help you to 
break the eggs?” 

Miss Anna’s old face was full of suppressed laugh- 
ter. Miss Vyvyan looked earnest, intent and faintly suspicious. 
She had evidently for once forgotten Pauline and her music. 
Pauline had a wondering and very childish look in her eyes as she 
sat watching these elderly people so mightily concerned about 
renewal—whatever that meant. 

Renewal. She felt no need of it, could scarcely comprehend its 
enticement for anyone, even though she saw before her Miss 
Anna’s old whitened face and shrunken though still active figure, 
Miss Vyvyan’s leathery skin and monkeylike wrinkles and 
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comment upon Pauline'’s singing. Then: ‘‘You two must be separated.’’ ‘‘Why?”’ said Miss Vyvyan. 


Mr. de Rothberg’s curiously faded and disenchanted smoothness, 
out of which, disconcertingly, gazed the dreadfully vivid eyes, 
which seemed expressive of acute contradiction. 

In her youthfulness at that moment she felt very lonely and 
“out of it.” 

Now Mr. de Rothberg and the doctor were breaking the eggs, 
deftly, two eggs to each glass. When three glasses were partially 
filled Rothberg said: 

“That’s enough, isn’t it?” 

But Artz said, “No. I will take a dose of my own prescription 
to show you that I believe in it.”’ 

“Oh, very well!” And again the light tap of shells on a glass 
rim. ‘There!’ said Rothberg. ‘‘And the rest I'll leave to you.” 

Artz looked round at Pauline. ‘“‘It seems rather a shame to 
leave you out, Miss Iselle,” he said. ‘‘Really we cannot leave you 
out. You can drink for pure pleasure while we take our medicine. 
I will break two more eggs for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Pauline. ‘I don’t mind trying, if you 
wish it.” 

“But why do you wish it, Doctor Artz?” exclaimed Miss 
_ Vyvyan. “Why should Pauline « 

_ She stopped. Doctor Artz had cracked another egg-shell on 
the edge of the fifth glass and the glutinous contents were sliding 
down. . And, strangely, seeing reduced her to silence. And 
silence prevailed while Artz added to the eggs in each glass with 
a grave precision the specified amount of glycerin, old brandy 

‘and beef extract. 


Then he picked up the dark blue medicine bottle and the 
dropper and carefully added five drops of liquid to each of the 
five brews. This done he took a teaspoon, very gently stirred 
the contents of each glass, laid the spoon down and said: 

“Now it is ready. Do not sipit. Drink it down as I do.” 

And he lifted one of the glasses to his mouth and swallowed 
the pick-me-up with quick relish. 

Rothberg handed a glass to Miss Vyvyan, another to his sister. 

Then he came to Pauline. ‘‘Here is yours, Miss Iselle.”’ 

She took it from his thin, aged hands with reluctance. She 
didn’t want the stuff. She hated the taste of brandy and was 
quite unaccustomed to either pick-me-ups or cocktails. Why 


‘should she join these old people in this extraordinary ceremony? 


(To her it seemed like a ceremony.) But apparently they were 
all expecting her to drink. So she drank, slowly, and put her 
glass down. As she did this an odd feeling of warmth went 
through her, of seething warmth. Her embarrassment left her 
suddenly and she smiled, without knowing why. Self-confidence 
came to her and she wanted to sing. 

“Not so bad, is it?” said Artz. “Your brandy is wonderful, 
Monsieur de Rothberg.”’ 

“But it’s gone to my head,” said Miss Vyvyan, flushing. 

“Brandy like that can’t harm anyone,” said Miss Anna, who 
was looking almost gay, like one who felt optimistic. 

“T must say your drink has a tremendously tonic effect, Doctor 
Artz,” said Rothberg. “‘I feel it already.”” He drew himself up. 
He was looking at Pauline. 

a 
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“Don’t you want to hear her sing, Miss de Rothberg?” asked 
Miss Vyvyan presently. 

“That depends on what she sings.” 

“She sings——”’ 

‘Not Puccini, please, Miss Vyvyan!” the girl interrupted, with 
a definiteness unusual in her. “I know Miss de Rothberg won’t 
want that.” 

“You're perfectly right, child. Can’t you sing something Ger- 
man?” 

‘Pauline can sing Schubert’s ‘Hark, hark, the lark!” said Miss 
Vyvyan, getting up eagerly. 

“That will do. Do you sing it in German?” 

“Pm afraid I—-” 

“Oh, well, let us have it in English, then!’ 

“T’ve done my best for Pauline,” said Miss Vyvyan anxiously. 
“But without money, what you would cali a complete education 
is impossible.” 

‘Education isn’t everything,” said Rothberg. ‘“Governesses 
are educated and remain—governesses. Let us hear you sing.” 
Pauline felt the soft, cuplike clasp on her elbow. ‘‘And’’—he 
lowered his voice—‘‘don’t let my sister’s mania for culture dis- 
turb vou. There are people—women—at the top of the world 
who know nothing that is to be found in the text-books. Sing— 
with your temperament, if you have one. Have you one?” he 
whispered, in a strange husky voice. 

I don’t know,” Pauline murmured uneasily. 

“Now, Pauline!” Miss Vyvyan at the piano began giving 
directions. She seemed unusually excited. She was often excited 
but now she was like one in a fever. ‘‘This is your opportunity!” 
she whispered loudly, intensely. ‘If you can bring it off now es 

“Then please let me do it in my own way!” 

The girl’s cheeks were flushed. Her eyes were shining. She 
looked unusually self-possessed and determined. Miss Vyvyan 
regarded her with astonishment. 

“It must be the brandy!” she thought. 





ur Miss Vyvyan had had brandy, too, to say nothing of 
B iodin and other ingredients, and she was conscious of an un- 
usual bounding vitality, of a recklessness that was able, unusually, 
to sympathize with Pauline. 

“Do, please, begin, Miss Vyvyan!”’ 

“Oh, very well!” She dropped her clever hands on the keys. 

Miss Anna was by nature extremely critical. Nothing medi- 
ocre, even though it were clever in its way, ever appealed to her. 
She liked only the best, and she had no expectation of getting the 
best from an ignorant girl, however attractive. Nevertheless, 
though she was not fully aware of it, she was in a auite unusually 
receptive mood that afternoon. Something warm in her wanted 
to enjoy. 

Pauline had a naturally beautiful voice, and now, instead of 
concentrating on defects, Miss Anna was able, amazingly, to 
concentrate on that. 

She enjoyed it, enjoved it very much, astonishingly much. 
Aware that there might possibly be an element in her pleasure 
not wholly natural, she was slightly suspicious of her own de- 
light. It was so long since she had been really delighted. Was it 
all due to Doctor Artz and his extraordinary pick-me-up? 

In the midst of her cordial words and kind gestures }liss Anna 
kept on asking herself that. Everyone seemed so exceptionally 
vital, that evening. For evening was falling; yet no one seemed 
to be aware of it. 

Even Alphonso had lost much of the world-weariness she had 
long been accustomed to. His eyes, of course, were always in- 
tensely alive, but now there was a strong stir of life in his body. 
His inovements were swifter than usual, h’s voice was more ener- 
getic. It was impossible to say he looked happy; one could not 
conceive of Alphonso looking actually happy. But there was 
an approach towards happiness in the vitality he was showing. 

‘The pick-me-up was extraordinary! 

“Old brandy, beef extract, iodin, glycerin!” She looked at her 
brother. There was, to her, somet hing sinister in his unwonted 
animation. A return to youth, or to a definite semblance of 
youth, in such a man, would be tragic surely, if not for him, then 
for others. Better to pass beyond the power of indulgence in 
mania than to renew that power in old age. She saw man vovag- 
ing onward towards release, then suddenly tacking with. intent 
to go back. 

She saw Alphonso in the hands of Artz and a feeling of dread 
came to her. The extra vitality she was aware of seemed to rush 
into dread, to fill it out, to make it important. An increase of 
vitality can cause an increase of the uglv things in a human being 
that torment. She knew that now and was troubled. For she 


Dr. Artz 


had a great affection for her brother though she had often secretly 
condemned him. But they had to care for each other. So it was 
ordained. In the same house they had grown old together, and 
now this half Italian, half Swiss doctor had come into their lives— 
to interfere. 

““You’ve never sung so well before, Pauline. I’m pleased with 
you. You really let yourself go.” Miss Vyvyan got up from the 
piano. She was looking triumphant. ‘“Hasn’t she a future as a 
singer if she can only have the right training?” 

Before Rothberg answered, Doctor Artz said: 

“You should send this young lady to study at Zurich.” 

“At Zurich!” exclaimed Miss Vyvyan. “There’s no great sing- 
ing tradition at Zurich. Milan is still the school for bel canto. 
Everyone knows that. I want Pauline to go to Milan for three 
years to study for opera.” 

“Of course you’ve heard of Marakoff.” 

“D’you mean the great Russian tenor who used to sing at 
Covent Garden before the war?” 

“Ves,” 

“‘He’s sung for us in this very room,” said Miss Anna. 

“There were honey and olive-oil in his voice in /egato passages,” 
said Rothberg. “Exquisite smoothness. Didn’t he die in the 
Russian revolution?” 

“No. He lost his whole fortune and his voice in it. Now he’s 
living in Zurich and wants pupils. Mademoiselle Iselle ought 
to gotohim. He’s a great artist and has a great method.” 

“That’s an idea!” said Rothberg. ‘‘One would like to help 
Marakoff. Would you like to go to Zurich, Miss Iselle?”’ 

“T don’t know. I’ve never seen Switzerland. But I should 
like to be taught by a great artist.”’ 

Miss Vyvyan suddenly felt jealousy of Marakoff dart through 
her. ‘Milan is the great school of singing,” she said. “The tra- 
dition of the Scala——” She stopped. 

Artz lived in Zurich. 

There came in her mind the ugly thought, “What are they 
up to?” 

She reiterated her conviction that to become a finished opera 
singer one must go to Italy to study, and preferably to Milan. 
She became eloquent. But when she had done, she heard Roth- 
berg say, in a thin decisive voice: 

““Marakoff and Zurich! I think that’s a good idea of yours, 
Doctor Artz.” 

And she knew that if Rothberg paid, he would call the Zurich 
tune 

But anything was better than that Pauline should not be 
helped. And surely Rothberg was going to help her. And Mara- 
koff had been a very great singer; and had the Italian method. 
But—Zurich! Doctor Artz would be there. And she knew now 
that she was quite definitely afraid of Doctor Artz. 

“And Zurich is a very nice, quiet sort of city. Less dangerous 
than Milan—in certain ways,’ Rothberg went on. He was 
smi'ing as he gazed at Pauline. ‘The study of an art is a very 
serious matter, isn’t it, Anna? The fewer distractions that are 
thrown in a student’s way, the better. A nice quiet Swiss pension 
—that’s the thing!” 

Already he was apportioning Pauline’s life, it seemed. Then 
he must mean to pay for her. Miss Vyvyan thrilled at the idea, 
almost the conviction! She believed she had brought off a coup 
and triumphed—for Pauline. But there was fear mingled with 
her triumph. And both were unnaturally violent. 

“That pick-me-up was too strong!” she said, looking at Artz. 
“Pauline, we ought to be going.” 


ISS ANNA got up to say good-by. ‘“‘Why did you say the 
M pick-me-up was too strong?” she asked. “Has it gone to 
your head?” 

“It’s made me fee!—feel horribly restless, as if I wanted to 
do all sorts of absurd things.” 

“What things?” 

“T don’t know. Unsuitable things.” 

“T know,” said Miss Anna. “I know!’ She frowned. She 
had very thick dark eyebrows, artificially darkened. ‘Perhaps 
that’s Doctor Artz’ secret; the power to make people want to 
do unsuitable things, and do them.” 

“Nonsense, Anna!’’ said her brother irritably. ‘I hate that 
word suitable. It’s one of the limiting words.” He turned to 
Pauline. “It oughtn’t to be in any artist’s vocabulary,” he said 
to her. “Mind that!” 

His manner just then was so possessive, so peculiar, that Miss 
Vyvyan shivered with resentment. 

“But he’s going to pay for Pauline!’’ she said to herself. “He 
must be going to pay or he could not behave like this.” 
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GI swear to you that I could give you back your voice,’ said Artz. Marakoff made 
a disgusted gesture. ‘‘Bad as I am I shall never try to interfere with my destiny.”’ 


It was early summer-time in Zurich when Doctor Artz an- 
nounced to his friend, Anton Marakoff, that he had found him 
a new pupil, “an English lark with silver-gray eyes who wants 
to be trained to sing by a Russian! Qu’en pensez-vous, mon ami?” 

_ ‘She has sympathy with my unfortunate country?” asked the 
vivid wreck that was Marakoff, a big creature crammed with 


talent which he could no longer show through his voice. That 
had left him prematurely, gone with his once robust health in the 
revolution which had stripped him of his fortune. “She is anti- 
Bolshevist?” 

“She is neither pro nor anti anything. She doesn’t follow 
current events. She wishes to sing well, (Continued on page 2) 
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GA performance of the Ziegfeld Follies is always a signal for members of 

the Foolish Forties to hark back to the galaxy of paleheiide and wit that 

once graced the boards of old Weber and Fields’. And what looks like a 

case for the psychopathic ward in our picture, is really only some old 

' theatergoers recalling the ‘‘Mike, how I luf you'’ scene, with gestures. 
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When confronted by her progeny, the eligible widow 
who does not acknowledge her Forties is always quick 
to assure you that she married very, very young. 


UTH was sorry her sister was sick. But she 
was glad she was going to the wedding, and 
she wouldn’t have been going if Alice had 
not had this touch of flu. There were to be 

only six guests and Ruth was Alice’s last-minute sub- 

stitute. She suspected that Ed, her brother-in-law, 
would rather have gone alone or with some girl who 
didn’t cramp his style (as if it mattered to her whether — 
he took twelve drinks or twelve dozen; he must think 
her men friends in Detroit had all had their throats 
cut). 

He had not exactly jumped for joy when Alice 
suggested her as proxy. However, he hadn’t said no and she 
was going and that was all that mattered. It would give her 
something to talk about for weeks, back home. 

For the bride was Brownie Burt, musical comedy’s bright star. 
And the groom Jimmy Shane, considered, in New York as well 
as the provinces, one of the funniest men on stage or screen. 

Ed was a publicity man for the Shuberts. He and Alice ap- 
parently knew everybody in the world and in the two weeks Ruth 
had been visiting them they had introduced her to celebrities by 
the carton. But Brownie Burt and Jimmy Shane were two she 
hadn’t met and was dying to meet; that she would be “in on” 
their wedding seemed an incredible piece of luck. 

“What I can’t understand,” she told Ed as they taxied to 
the church, “is how he could ever be serious long enough to 
propose.” 

“There’s nothing as serious as some comics off the stage,” said 
her brother-in-law. “If I wanted amusing companionship, I’d 
rather pal round with a ghoul or a moving-picture magnate.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Shane isn’t funny at all?” 

“Not deliberately.”’ 

Ruth didn’t believe it and looked forward to a few giggles, 
though it was not likely that even a great comedian would be at 
his drollest on an occasion like this. 

She intended to learn more about the romance and the leading 
characters in same, but Ed’s memoirs of tedious comics lasted 
till they reached their destination. 

The other guests were all of the theatrical world—Ben Seaton, 
a juvenile; Wallie Roach, an eccentric dancer; Dorothy Drew, a 
soubrette, and Josie King, said to be the highest-salaried chorus 
girl in show business. Seaton, Roach and Miss King were waiting 
in front of the church and while Ruth was being presented, 
Brownie and her bridesmaid, Miss Drew, appeared. 

Brownie, in a flowered chiffon dress and picture hat, was beau- 
tiful; more beautiful, Ruth thought, than she had ever been on 
the stage. She was nervous, but not more so than was natural in 
a bride, and her unposed perturbation added to her charm. 

“Of course Jimmy will be late,’’ she said. 

“‘Are you sure he knows it’s today?” asked Wallie Roach. 

“Yes. I called him up and reminded him an hour ago.” 

“Tt’s just five o’clock,” said Ed. ‘If he were here now, he’d be 
on time, and if he were on time, he wouldn’t be Jimmy.” 








said, ‘‘but not funny enough 


“T won’t even begin to worry, for half. an hour,’”’. Brownie 
said. 

But Jimmy surprised them all. His big car pulled up at eight 
minutes after five. He got out unhurriedly, kissed his bride, 
acknowledged an introduction to Ruth and shook hands with the 
others. 

There was not the slightest trace of nervousness about. him 
and, in spite of his rather foppish attire, he looked so much like 
the Jimmy, Shane she had seen from “out front” that Ruth 
expected him to say something laughable. 

Instead of which: 

“Well, if we’re all set, let’s go. Dinner is on the ice.” 

The party entered the church and Jimmy introduced them to 
the minister, getting the rame wrong. Wallie and Dorothy 
“Stood up”’ with the couple and Ben Seaton gave the bride away. 
The ceremony was brief. Everybody kissed the bride and Jimmy 
kissed everybody, including Ruth. Names were signed and the 
required documents delivered. ems 

“We'll meet at my place,’’ Ben announced. “Jimmy’ll take 
Brownie and Dorothy and Wallie and Ed in his car. «Josie and 
Miss Richards will have the pleasure of riding with me.” 

In the taxi Josie said: ‘Do you live in New York, Miss Rich- 
ards?” 

“No. Detroit,” said Ruth. 

“That’s one town I never was in. Were you, Ben?” 

“Yes. I played there two weeks with ‘The Girl from Childs’— 
they tell me.” 

“T saw you in it,” said Ruth. 

“Didn’t you get lonesome?” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“All by yourself in that big theater?” 

“There was a crowd the night I was there.” 

“That was a rehearsal.” 

“What was wrong with that troupe, Ben?” asked Josie. 

“The musical director killed it. He stopped playing the over- 
ture and somebody rang up the curtain.” 

Ruth had attended a great many weddings in Detroit and else- 
where and she seemed to remember that the conversation follow- 
ing the ceremony had usually been about the bride or groom, or 
both. 

Miss King and Mr. Seaton, close friends of the newlyweds, 
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cost?’’ a reporter asked. ‘‘I'm funny,”’ Jimmy 
to tell what I spend on presents for my wife.” 


went from a discussion of the ill-fated Childs’ Girl to reminis- 
cences of past Follies and colloquy concerning the new musical 
for which both had been engaged and rehearsals begun. 

The outsider finally ventured a remark designed to remind 
them of the day’s event. “‘Didn’t Miss Burt look perfectly 
lovely?” 

“Great!” said Ben. 

“It’s too bad more people couldn’t have seen her,” said 
Ruth. ‘“Didn’t she want a big wedding?” 

“No. Just a wedding.” 

“It isn’t supposed to be a secret, is it? 

“There wouldn’t be any sense to it if it 
was asecret. It’ll be in the morning papers.”’ 

“Of course,” said Ruth, “I live in ‘the 
hinterlands’ and we don’t hear all the Broad- 
way gossip. So I never even knew they were 
engaged.” 

This brought no response, but she persisted: 

“Ts it just recent?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ben. ‘“Thev’ve been engaged 
for years. How many years, Jo?” 

“Five or six anyway.” 

“Why did they wait so long?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been financial, could it? I 
mean they both must have plenty of money.” 

“No. Jim never saved anything but Joe Mil- 
ler’s books and Brownie bought a half interest in 
Florida in 1925.” 

“They get huge salaries, don’t they?” 

“They’ve each worked on percentage in their - 
last couple of shows. I imagine Jim has averaged a 
close to four thousand a week, and Brownie thirty- 
five hundred.” 

“Well, heavens! You can’t spend that much!” said Ruth. 

“You can if you apply yourself. As far as Brownie is con- 
cerned, there was the Florida thing and, besides, her last troupe 
only ran fifteen weeks. And it’s no trick for Jim to keep both 
ends strangers. You saw that car of his. There’s two others 
just like it, only different colors, so his driver won’t be bored. 

“His big ace in the hole, though, is the horses. He hardly 
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r, the prettiest thing I’ve ever seen. Isn’t it, girls?” 
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ever gets up in time to go to the track, but some 
of his best pals are jockeys and he plays their mounts 
and they always stay back where they can watch 
the race and describe it to him afterwards. They 
claim that fourth position is the best place to watch 
a race from. If you’re farther up front than that, 
you have to depend on hearsay.” 

The taxi stopped in front of an apartment hotel on 
Fifty-fifth Street. 

“‘Here’s the shack,” 
Gag.’ 

They rode the elevator to Ben’s suite, consisting of 
living-room, bedroom and bath. 

Two photographers were taking a flashlight of the bride and 
groom, holding hands. Wallie, Ed, Dorothy, and three re- 
porters were having a cocktail. 

“Well, men,” said Jim to the reporters, “you’ve got 
the church and the minister’s name and the names of 
the guests. That’s about all there is to it.” 

‘Where are vou going on your honeymoon?” 

“Tt’s a secret.” 

‘““Here’s something that isn’t,” said 
Brownie, and showed them a bracelet of 
diamonds and sapphires. 

Jim frowned. ‘You can leave that out,” 
he said. 

“Why?” said Brownie. 

“Tt sounds like boasting.” 

“But I want to boast. I want people to 
know how nice you are.” 

‘How nice is he?” said one of the reporters. 
“T mean, would you mind telling us about 
how much it cost? I’m not up in jewelry 
when it gets bey ond Ingersoll watches.” 

“I’m funny,” Jimmy said, “but not funny 
enough to tell what I spend on presents for 
my wife.” 

‘We'll have to guess then. 
sand close?” 

“Close enough,” said Jimmy. 

“Tt’s a mild estimate,” said Wallie Roach. 

“Whatever it cost,’ said Brownie, “‘it’s 


said Ben. ‘And there’s Jim’s 







Is ten thou- 


The girls spoke enthusiastic agreement. The re- 
porters left, Jimmy accompanying them into the hall. 
“Put ona record, Ben,” he said when he came back. 
“Tt’s too early to eat.” 

They all danced. The bride and groom danced together. 
Ben danced with Ruth. They had some more cocktails and 
danced again. This time Jimmy danced with Ruth. 

“So you’re Alice’s sister.” 

Ves,” 

‘Alice ought to have gone in show business. You, too. You've 
67 


68 
got the looks. You're one of the best-looking girls I ever saw.” 

“‘You’ve just married one of the best-looking girls J ever saw.”’ 

“Brownie is pretty, and prettier than ever today. Getting 
married seems to agree with her.” 

“T love that bracelet vou gave her!” 

“Maybe I can find one like it. Would you wear it if I could?” 

“You're just as funny off the stage as on.”’ 

“T don’t mean it funny.” 

“Tt is, though.” 

“We'll have another dance after a while.” 

“‘That’s something to live for.”’ 

“You're funny yourself, aren’t vou? Let’s drink to our 
funniness.”’ 

They, and the others, had more drinks US 
and more dances. Ben called room service |) . MN, 
and two waiters eventually ap- 
peared with the dinner. It was a 
rather elaborate meal, but largely 
unappreciated except for the wine. 

“Let’s drink to the bride,” said 
Wallie. 

*‘She’s a good excuse,”’ said Ed. 

“For a bride?” 

“For a drink.” 

They rose and drank to Brownie 
and then to the groom. 

“Speech!” said Ruth, who was 
feeling more at home. 

“Don’t!”’ said Dorothy. ‘“He’ll 
think you mean it.” 

“T do,” said Ruth. “I want to 
be amused.” 

“You picked out a_ swell 
method!” 

“Can I talk sitting down?” said 
Jimmy. 

“Ts there any way you can’t?” 
said Dorothy. 

“You oughtn’t to drink any 
more. It makes you sour. Or are 
you just jealous?” 

“Jealous! Of what?” 

“Of Brownie getting married.” 

“Listen: I wish I had Brownie’s looks and her voice 
and her figure. But her taste in men is laughable.” 

“T suppose yours is great!” 

“You're there with the repartee! And you told Har- 
riette Underhill you wrote most of your own lines. If 
you did, thev’d have to remodel the theater and put in 
couches.” 

“The young lady from Detroit wants me to make a 
speech. Maybe she’ll call on you later.”’ 

“Tt would be a tough spot, following you, with the 
audience completely laughed out.” 

Jimmy was not to be held off any longer. He got up, 
took a swallow of wine and began: 

“Girls and boys, I don’t have to tell you that this is the hap- 
piest day of my life. You all know what I think of Brownie 
and how happy I am over she and I finally being married, but to 
complete our happiness we wanted you good pals with us to 
share our happiness. 

“Brownie and I have been sweethearts a long time and I 
consider her one of the finest characters I have ever met and 
consider myself lucky in winning such a fine character. If there 
was more characters like Brownie in the world, we would all be 
better off and especially show business. 

“There may be those who are jealous of Brownie on account of 
being the outstanding star in her line of work, but I have never 
vet met the man or woman in our profession who did not love 
her after they became acquainted or had a word to say against 
her personally, though if they did, they would not dare say it 
around me. Brownie is one of the great personalities of show 
business and if any performer ever richly deserved their success in 
show business, that person is Brownie. 

“Personally I guess I have been lucky or at least a great many 
people seems to think so anyway. A man can never get to the 
top in this or any other profession without they call him lucky 
and speak of them derogatory behind their back. 

“They think their remarks will not reach your ears, but I 
happen to know of things that have been said about me by cer- 
tain people who claim to be my closest pals, and I am not re- 
ferring to anybody here as I know you are my real pals and 






Wedding Day 


there is nobody here who would talk about me behind my back, 
though Dorothy has been razzing me a little, but I realize she is 
just kidding and I guess I ought to be able to stand a little kid- 
ding as I do plenty of it myself. 

“T hope Brownie and I will be lucky enough to troupe together 
this season or at least she will be in a success so the both of is 
can be here in New York. I don’t know much yet about my nexi 
troupe, but I guess if I was a sensation in ‘Silly Billy,’ with what 
they gave me fe 

After ten or twelve minutes more of it, Josie King turned on a 
record. 

“T’m going into my dance,” she said. 

And she gave an exhibition of tap dancing that was 
easily as entertaining as the act it rudely interrupted. 

Dinner was over, the tables were taken out and the 
four girls retired to the bedroom to renew their make- 
ups. 

Ruth held the others back after Brownie had joined 
the men. 

“Does anyone know their honey- 
moon plans?”’ she asked. 

“I don’t believe they have any,” 
said Dorothy. 

“Well,” said Ruth, “don’t you 
think we ought to break up the 
party so they can be alone?” 

“For the novelty, do you mean?” 
a : “If they wanted to be alone, they 
a: I'm 97n% didn’t have to have a party,” said 
znto my dance Josie. “But regardless of what they 
said Josie. want, I’m going home to bed. I 
rehearsed all night and four hours 
today and IJ’ve got to rehearse all 
day tomorrow. Besides, this isn’t 
so hot that I can’t bear to tear 
myself away.” 

Jimmy protested that it was early, 
only nine o’clock, but the rest, in- 
cluding Ben, the host, were all for 
adjournment. 

Dorothy and Josie kissed the 
bride good night. The bride kissed 
Ruth, and Jimmy tried to, but she 
eluded him. 

“You were sweet to come,” said 
Brownie. ‘Tell Alice how sorry I 
am that she couldn’t be with us, and 
I hope she’ll get well soon.” 

Dorothy and Josie and Wallie and 
Ben got in one taxi; Ed and Ruth in 
another after declining Jimmy’s offer 
to take them home. They saw the 
bride and groom start off in Jimmy’s 
car. 

Ruth would have given a great 
deal to accompany them, invisibly, 
for a few blocks. She would have been surprised, and annoyed, 
at Jimmy’s first remark. 

“Alice’s sister is cute-looking, but dumber than Alice.” 

“T didn’t talk to her much.” 

“Neither did I, only while we were dancing. She’s got no 
personality.” 

There was a silence. Then Brownie found her husband’s hand. 

“Jim,” she said, ‘vou were nice to give me the bracelet. It’s 
lovely. But it’s terribly expensive and I know you can’t afford 
it. 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you it isn’t paid for.” 

“Then please take it back.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want to do that.” 

“I'd much rather you would. Let me keep it a day or two, to 
show people. After that, you return it.” 

‘Well, we’ll see.” 

“You could return it, couldn’t you?” 

“T suppose so.”’ 

“You’ve got to then. You can give me something else, when 
you’re playing again.” 

“We'll see.”’ 

“You started to tell me at dinner about——” 

“About what?” 

“About a date with Kennedy.” 

“Oh, yes. He’s got an idea for a scene in a barber shop. He 
w°nts to talk it over with me before he writes it. He’s going 
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Ring W. Lardner 


to Southampton tomorrow morning for the weekend and if I 
like the idea, he’ll work on it there. If I see him, he won’t have 
any excuse not to work. SoI told him I’d be at the club. He’s 
at some banquet, but he promised he’d leave early. I'll drop 
you if you don’t mind, and go on down there. If I see it’s going 
to take long, I’ll give you a ring. Would you like to go some 
place and dance, provided I get away?” 

“T don’t believe so, not tonight. I’m kind of tired.” 

“Well, maybe you'll feel better tomorrow night and we can see 
a show or something.” 

“All right.” 

“Here you are. Maybe if you’re tired, I’d better not ring you.” 

“Do just as you like.” 

“Well, good night—Mrs. Shane.”’ 

“Good night, Jim.” 

The driver turned his back on their kiss. 

“Take me to the club, Fred. Then you can go home.”’ 


Ruth, in the taxi with her brother-in-law, vainly sought en- 
lightenment. 

“That,” she began, ‘“‘was 
the queerest wedding 
I ever wen t 

“It was kind 
of queer.” 

“Aren’t you 
going to explain 
it to me?” 

“Tt’s hard to 
explain. They’re 
a queer couple; 
that’s all.” 

“She’s a lot too 
good for him.” 

“She probably is. 
But he certainly didn’t 
force her into the 
marriage at the point 
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and get alimony? I mean, if he doesn’t behave,” said Ruth. 

‘Her pride will keep her from that, for a couple of years at 
least. And I suppose he figures that by then he'll find some 
way of getting out of it cheaper.” 


Jimmy Shane entered his club and stopped at the desk. 

“T’m expecting a long-distance from Philadelphia,” he said. 
“T’ll be playing billiards.” 

He plaved three cushions with Frank Kennedy, who was to 
do the book for his next show. Neither of them appeared to 
remember that there was a barber-shop scene to discuss. 

Jimmy was called to the telephone at eleven. 

“Hello, dear.” 

“Hello, dear.” 

“Did it happen?” 

“Yes. It’s all over.” 

“Do you feel any different?” 

“Ne. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

“Playing billiards with Kennedy.’ 

“Will you be over tomorrow?” 

“Tf I possibly can. But I don’t know.” 

“You can if you want to.” 

“Fil try.” 

“Try hard.” 

“Pwo” 

“What did they say about my bracelet?” 

“Tt’ll be all right. The clasp was sprung a little. It’s no job 
to fix, but they’re flooded with work. And I told them to clear 
it up. So you can’t have it till sometime next week.”’ 

“Are you going to call me in the morning?”’ 

“About noon. As soon as I know if I can come.” 

Jimmy went back to his game. 

“Your shot,” said Kennedy. 

“Yes, and I hope I don’t get another phone call. You couldn't 
have left them tougher if you'd placed them with your hands.” 


> 





of a revolver.” 

Alice, however, was 
prevailed on to talk 
while Ed was out in 
the kitchen, fixing 
himself a highball. 

“Ed wouldn’t tell 
you about it because 
he doesn’t like vou to think our 
friends are funny. He didn’t 
want you to go but I knew it 
would be an experience for you.” 

“T’m glad I went. But I 
don’t want to remain mystified.” 

“Well, you see Brownie and 
Jim have been going together a 
long, long time. I don’t know 
whether she still loves him or 
not, but she’s used to him. and 
she couldn’t give him up with- 
out a struggle. And she’s terri- 
bly proud. 

“She can’t bear to have any- 
body feel sorry for her and she 
was afraid they would if she 
and Jim didn’t keep on. So 
when it began to look as if she 
might lose him, she got desper- 
ate and threatened to sue him 
for breach of promise. In fact, 
she had a lawyer threaten him. 
The suit was to be for some ter- 
rible amount like two hundred 
thousand.” 

“But could she have won it?” 

“Undoubtedly, and tied his 
salary up for heaven knows how 
long. But he beat that game 
by saying he’d marry her and 
he’s gone through with it, leav- 
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ing her, of course, with no 
ground for a suit.” 
“But can’t she divorce him 


G‘‘Jim, you were nice to give me the bracelet. But you 
can’t afford it.’ ‘‘Well, it isn’t paid for, Brownie.”’ 
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HE reason why the average American débutante is at 

once so conceited, so flamboyant and so dull is because 

she is subjected, during her first season, to a lifetime of 

artificial admiration, concentrated into the short space 
of a few months. 

Because she bears the magic title “débutante,” everything 
that she does must be right. She is like a tiresome child on its 
birthday treat. 

Even if she has been the ugly sister of the family, even if hith- 
erto she has aroused neither passion nor envy, the simple fa.t 
that she is making her dcbut invests her with a halo of romance. 

The halo is 
manufactured ex- 
clusively by fem- 
inine hands— 
young and old— 
and its secret is 
jealously guarded 
by massed battal- 
ions of American 
women. For they 
realize the su- 
preme importance 
of entering the 
stage toa dazzle of 
lights and a fan- 
fare of trumpets, 
in order that they 
may capture their 
prey before it has 
had time to blink 
itself into sanity 
or to listen to the 
voice of reason. 

If anvbody can 
prove me wrong, 
I am open to con- 
viction. But a 
brief review of 
the evidence of- 
fers, to an un- 
dazzled male, no 
alternative con- 
clusion. 

Watch a débu- 
tante at her com- 
ing-out party. 
For her little hour 
she is a queen. 
Her picture has 
adorned the . 3 
lighter pages of 
the local news- 
papers. Her 
beauty has been 
extolled by the 
local gossip-spinners. 
and with that one. 

And now she is standing, dressed in white, agreeably virginal, 
receiving the entire male population which can be included under 
the dreary name of “Society.” She is the cynosure of every eye. 

How many women can keep a level head in such circumstances? 
Not one. Even if the débutante is an only child, accustomed to 
being spoiled, she is made dizzy by this mass adulation. If she 
is a member of a family, accustomed to being snubbed, she be- 
comes positively drunk. And during that drunkenness she is 
insolent, tyrannical and, above all, a bore. 

I have occasionally been lured by overpersuasive friends to 
débutante parties in New York, Chicago and elsewhere, and I 
shall always number them among the greater trials of my life. 
One has to dance with the débutante, out of mere politeness. 
1 while one dances, one is given to understand that a supreme 


The Débutante. 


Her name has been linked with this one, 





favor is being bestowed, that one is the most envied of mortals, 

If she only knew how grimly one’s mind is fixed on the little 
ticket in one’s pocket that will soon entitle one to a hat, a coat, 
and freedom! 

The spoiling of the débutante is not confined to the men. The 
women eagerly juin in it. The mothers of other girls, not yet out, 
are the most eager enthusiasts of all. 

They stand in the doorway, fingering their pearls, and as they 
look around the room they see hundreds of young men under the 
influence of mass hypnotism. They see one girl, the girl of the 
moment, invested with a glamor which she does not really possess. 
They see hun- 
dreds of mascu- 
line eyes dazzled 
by that glamor. 

And they say to 
themselves: “This 
is good. This is 
superb. It is just 
this extra excite- 
ment which is 
needed to give my 
Mary or my Jane 
her proper send- 
off. Some man is 
bound to fall for 
her if only I can 
afford enough 
champagne, 
enough frocks and 
enough noise.” 

Nor is the spoil- 
ing of the débu- 
tante confined to 
a single party, or 
a single week. 
It lasts through- 
out an entire sea- 
son. Every day 
the postman 
knocks at the 
door bearing 
something which 
somebody has 
said in flowers. 
The mantelpiece 
is thick with in- 
vitations to this, 
that and the 
other. 

And she herself 
—the ex-school- 
girl, comparative- 
ly secluded, even 
in this cocktail 
age, from excite- 
ments—she takes it all at its face value. She says to herself: 
“All these years I have been hidden away—and now I have only 
to show myself for the world to acclaim me! I had only to throw 


away the veil to be recognized as beautiful, only to open my - 


mouth to be hailed as a wit!” 

Little does she realize that her triumph is not her own, but is 
the triumph of a symbol, a gigantic fake idol erected by millions 
of women who are intent upon quick returns. 

If you will forgive me for saying so, I venture to think that we 
manage these things better in England. Our girls come out, but 
they come out a little less sensationally. We do not make this 
sharp division between complete obscurity and dazzling limelight. 
Our débutantes have usually stretched a slender ankle into the 
public view before they appear in their entirety. 

And then, the light which shines upon them is mellower, les: 
brilliant, as becomes a more ancient civilization. Most of all 
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Women 


we are blessed, in England, with a considerable surplus of women, 
so that the average English girl is forced to behave herself unless 
she wishes to alienate any masculine affection which comes her 
way. 

The net result of the American system is a series of young, 
loud, tiresome bores. And in case my meaning, through the in- 
nate politeness of my phraseology, remains somewhat obscure, I 
shall be glad to amplify it by private correspondence, upon the 
receipt of a trifling fee of five hundred dollars. 


And now the chrysalis of the débutante dissolves, fades away, 
and the butterfly 
emerges. My 
simile is not en- 
tirely adequate, 
for though the 
American woman 
oftwenty-fiveand 
onwards is bright 
and radiant, she 
is by no means a 
mere butterfly. 

Why this start- 
ling change? For 
startling it is. I 
can remember, 
when I was in 
America about 
five years ago, 
meeting débu- 


teeth on edge by 
their loud voices, 
asphyxiated my 
intelligence with 
their silly chatter 


and maddened me 4 
by their self-com- € 
placency. q 

Many of those i 
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i 
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girls, in the short 
space of five years, 
have grown into 
charming young 
women. They 
have ceased to 
shout, they have 
actually read a 
few books and 
they no longer re- 
gard themselves 
as the center of 
the universe. 

What is the ex- 
planation of this 
mystery? 

The explanation is to be found in the fact that the American 
husband is like a soldier who is admirable in assault but is 
unable to conduct a lengthy siege. During the first year or 
two of marriage he is wearisomely adoring—nothing can be too 
good for his wife, her word is law. And then he cools off with 
unexampled rapidity. 

He takes his eyes off his wife and fixes them on his office. He 
takes his intelligence back into his own hands and molds it to the 
service of his career. And very often he takes his hat off the rack 
and hangs it, at unconventional hours, in some other woman’s hall. 

I am generalizing from what I have seen. No man can do more. 
But I assure you that I have seen enough. Not long ago, in a 
big decorating store, I ran across a man who had been married 
for two years. During those two years he had been under the 
usual matrimonial eclipse. In his case it had been a total eclipse, 
for he was a man of taste and he had cheerfully submitted to the 
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ordeal of living in one of the ugliest apartments in New York, 
decorated by his wife. 

He said to me: “I woke up last week. I felt that if I lived an- 
other month among all those purple cushions in that confounded 
apartment of ours, I should go mad.”’ 

As I left him he was stroking with loving fingers a length of old 
Italian peach-colored brocatel. I saw him, a few months later, 
in a very secluded restaurant at midnight. He was again stroking 
a length of cloth, but this time it was not old, and it was attached 
to the shoulders of a peach-colored lady. 

I do not claim that I am meeting every side of the case. I only 
claim that I am 
meeting the aver- 
agecase. Andthe 
evidence is based 
on the confessions 
of the young mar- 
ried women. 

Why are Amer- 
ican women so 
keen on confes- 
sions? For con- 
fess they do, and 
whether you want 
to listen or not, 
you are forced to 
do so. 

I am coming as 
quickly as Icanto 
my analysis of the 
second age of 
American women 

—the age when 
they are a delight 
—but I must pref- 
ace that analysis 
by one of the 
aforementioned 
confessions. The 
other day a 
charming woman 
of twenty-six be- 
gan to tell me the 
story of her life. 
I tried to stop her 
—believe me or 
believe me not— 
but it was impos- 
sible. 

“You look so 
sympathetic,”’she 
said. I assured 
her that my tailor, 
and not my crea- 
tor, was responsi- 
ble for that illu- 
sion. “No,” she insisted, “I could tell you were sympathetic— 
from your books—”’ 

Which shows the dangers that beset us authors. 

She began by saying, “I have a typical American husband. 
Now you, brought up on European ideals, don’t understand what 
that means. We took the institution of marriage from Europe but 
we have turned it into something entirely different. 

‘“‘A European husband—speaking very broadly—never ceases 
to be a lover. During three-quarters of his married life it may be 
all a pretense, but he keeps up that pretense. Why, I don’t 
quite know. 

“Perhaps it’s merely a question of centuries of training in 
good manners. 

“But the American husband—God bless him!—doesn’t under- 
stand that sort of thing. To him it is all ‘bunk.’ He worships 
frankness—sometimes I think he makes (Continued on page "a 
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R. BARNEY HORTON, chief mate of the Globe 
Navigation Company’s steamer Makaweli, was let- 
ting off steam, and in the process had drawn the in- 
evitable contrast between the days of wooden ships 
and iron men and steel ships and wooden men 

‘‘T went to sea in a wind-jammer when I was fourteen,”’ he con- 
cluded. ‘“‘Cabin-boy to chief mate with an unlimited ticket. I 
was tough and I survived, so they made a sailor out of me. But 
the boys that go to sea nowadays—faugh!”’ 

In his extreme disgust he spat to windward. 

“And they taught me not to do that, too,” he apologized, as he 
caught a humorous gleam in the eye of the second mate; “but 
these infernal cadets the office saddles on me make me forget my 
early training. 

“They’re round-the-world trippers. They come out of high 
school and think they ought to see a bit of the world before buck- 
ling down to college or a job ashore. So they work a pull, receive 
an appointment as a cadet on a liner running foreign, and see the 
world at the expense of the ship owner. During the trip they do 
as little work as they can and at the conclusion of the voyage they 
find they’ve picked the wrong job and jump the ship. The 
theory’s lovely but it don’t work out in practise. Polishing pig 
iron, chipping paint and squilgeeing the decks don’t suit the 
as gentlemen. 











“Young gentlemen! Bah! Gentlemen don’t go to sea.” 

“You got a new lot for this voyage, Mr. Horton?’ Mr. Bowers, 
the second, inquired politety. 

“Oh, the usual thing, the usual thing, with one that looks like a 
blank at first sight. A fox-faced cub brought down an hour ago 
by the port captain, who introduced him to me and told me pri- 
vately to go easy on the kid. It seems he’s the son of a coastwise 
shippiug man. A nice job to saw off on a hard-working mate. 

“The other three arrived with letters of introduction which I 
tore up without reading and tossed overside. ‘We’ll cut out the 
social stuff, young fellers, me lads,’ says I. ‘All I want to know 
about you young men is your names. You're aboard this ship to 
earn your fifty a month and keep and when I pass the word for 
you, see that you report on the jump. If you do your work well 
you'll get a square deal on your own, but if you don’t, then these 
letters of introduction will not help you. Sometimes | permit 
good earnest hard-working cadets to go ashore for a frolic.’ ” 

“What happened, Mr. Horton?” 

“T got a grin out of one lad and disappointed looks from the 
others. The grinning lad has a sense of huinor and I noticed he 
has thick fingers and isn’t well-dressed. I’ve a notion he’ll do.” 


Three months later, when the Makaweli docked at her home 
port, the port captain came aboard. 
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“You're fired, Horton,”’ he announced tersely to the chief mate. 

“You mean I’m relieved.” 

“T mean you’re fired.” 

“T’ve been a first-class mate, captain,” Barney Horton pro- 
tested, ‘‘and it isn’t fair to try me and condemn me without trial. 
I have a man’s right to face my accuser.” 

“You can’t face him, Horton. He’s dead. I refer to that young 
fellow, Earle Bundy, who went out as a cadet with you last voy- 
age. He wrote his father that from the moment vou left the dock 
you nagged and bullied and browbeat him—tortured him, in fact. 
He picked up typhoid in some Oriental port, and you forced him 
to work when he was too ill to stand up. You remember the boy. 
I introduced him to you and asked you to give him the best of it. 
Weil, naturally, when he came home in the ice-box his father took 
the matter up with the office, and the general manager instructed 
me to fire you.” 

“I always knew one of those dog-goned trippers would make 
trouble for me, captain. Well, the boy didn’t tell the truth. It 
is true that I kept on his tail and made him do his job, because I 
desired he should earn the right to his privileges and not demand 
them as his by virtue of his father’s position in the shipping world. 
I play no favorites. It’s bad for discipline. At Singapore he 
jumped the ship, and I was glad of it. I didn’t know the kid had 
died, though. And I didn’t kill him.” 
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“He wrote that he was ill and had to jump the ship; that the 
ship’s doctor stood in with you and wouldn’t order him to the sick 
bay, so he had to desert in order to get medical attendance. I’ve 
already fired the doctor.”’ 

“Well, maybe the boy thought so. He was a born malingerer, 
and when he left the ship he was in better health than when he 
came aboard.” 

‘Perhaps. But I have my orders, Horton. It seems the boy 
was a nephew of our general manager.”’ 

“No use bucking that game, captain,” said Barney Horton; 
and he went to his cabin to pack his kit and seek another berth. 

When he had sought it in vain for a year he had a dawning sus- 
picion that his days at sea were over. 

With the black list as a protective weapon Barney Horton had 
no quarrel, provided it was employed intelligently and justly. 
He knew more than one ship’s officer who should be denied the 
right to set foot ona deck. The old loyalties of the wind-jammer 
days were going fast; sailors were no longer sailors but maritime 
laborers, with a chapter of the I. W. W. in every forecastle. 

Indeed, he had seen more than one delegation of seamen come 
forward to tell the old man what he must and must not do, and 
more than once, in the exercise of his authority, he had been 
forced to defend himself against physical attack. For a hard man 
was Barney Horton, reared in a. hard school; because he was on 
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one to baby himself, he would not baby those under his 
control. 

But if he was hard, he was also just; and though he suffered un- 
justly under the black list he did not, for that reason, condemn it. 
Indeed, he was, body and bones, an owner’s man, for none better 
than he knew the heart-breaking difficulties that a new social 
order and a paternalistic government had imposed on the men 
who struggled to keep the American flag on the seven seas. 

For the first six months of his Odyssey ashore his application 
for a first-mate’s berth was filed in every steamship office on the 
Pacific Coast. Then he went to New York and tried there. Pres- 
ently he was applying for a berth as second mate; and after the 
first year ashore he was asking for a third- and even a fourth- 
mate’s job. 

Meanwhile he had secured poorly paid and occasional employ- 
ment as a freight checker or night-watchman on docks, and when 
his funds were exhausted he found himself one day reduced to the 
humiliation of shoveling snow. 

But he would not go into a furecas‘le. He who had commanded 
a wind-jammer—he who had been a chief mate of steam with the 
promise of the first vacancy on the list of captains, could not en- 
dure that disgrace; for he had all the pride of his calling; unless he 
could go to sea as a ship’s officer he would not go to sea at all. 
He much preferred to be a floating laborer ashore. 

When he was two years on the beach he passed his forty-second 
birthday. It was spring now, so he decided to pawn his overcoat. 
A little later he pawned a spare suit of shore clothes. He prac- 
tised the strictest economy, principally at the expense of his 
stomach, although he knew that one may not thrive on coffee 
and sinkers for breakfast and an apple and a pipeful of tobacco 
for dinner. 

Eventually he 
was forced to deny 
himself the poor 
solace of the pipe 
and at last arrived 
the day he had long 
looked forward to 
with dread—the 
day he must part 
with his sextant. 

With his sextant 
in the neat mahog- 
any case under his 
arm he started for 
a pawn-shop in 
South Street, for 
only in a pawn- 
shop close to the 
water-front could he 
hope to secure a 
maximum loan on 
the instrument. 

At the very en- 
trance to the pawn- 
shop a hand fell on 
his shoulder, and a 
hearty voice cried: 
“Why, hello, Bar- 
ney.” 

He was being ad- 
dressed by Mr. Bowers, formerly second mate of the Makaweli. 
The latter was in uniform and four gold bands encircled his cuffs; 
so Barney Horton knew him for a captain. 

“Why, how d’ye do, Captain Bowers,”’ he replied with assumed 
cheerfulness, and proffered his hand. 

“T do pretty well, thanks to you, Barney,” the other replied. 
“When they fired you out of the Makaweli I stepped into your 
berth. 

“Two years at that and they gave me the ship. I’m lying 
over at Pier Seventeen in Brooklyn. What are you going to do, 
Barney? Hock your sextant?” 

Barney Horton’s pale face turned bricky red. “I’m black 
listed,” he mumbled. “TI can’t get a job. I’m—ah—pretty hard 
up.” 

Then, for the first time in his life he fainted. Captain Bowers 
caught the sagging body, eased it to the floor of the pawnbroker’s 
shop, and stood gazing down at his former shipmate. 

When Barney Horton regained consciousness he was in a taxi- 
cab on the Brooklyn ferry, and his head was resting on Bowers’ 
shoulder. 

“‘Where’re you taking me?” he asked. 







G,‘Get into your room,” 
said Horton to the first 
mate. **I’llcommand.”’ 





Blacklisted 


“Over to the Makaweli for a square meal and a nice hot bath 
and a drink of grog that won’t blind you, my friend.”’ 

“‘Where’s my sextant?” 

“T have it.” 

“T’ll not eat the food of the owners that black listed me,” Barney 
Horton protested. “I can starve; but I’ll starve with honor.” 

“Got any clothes left? Or have you eaten them all?” 

“The clothes I stand in, captain.” 

“Hum-um! So all is lost save honor, eh? I found your framed 
ticket thrust inside your shirt. If that’s where you hide it you 
must have been sleeping in the parks lately.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well; since you have your ticket and your sextant I suppose 
you're ready to go to sea again. I’ll fix you up with the clothes 
you need. We’re both about the same size. Cheer up, you old 
barnacle! You're going out with me on the Makaweli, as third 
mate. I’m ashamed to offer you the berth, but it’s the best I can 
do for you and it’s the only job vacant.” 

“Don’t do it, son; don’t do it,’”’ Horton pleaded. “I’m black 
listed, I tell you. No man with my record could be kept out of a 
job more than two years if he wasn’t black listed. You'll only get 
yourself into trouble w:th the office.” 

“The office isn’t going to know anything about it until we get 
to San Francisco. Then if nobody says anything—and nobody 
may, for we have a new port captain and you can keep out of 
sight of the general manager—I’ll take you on around the world 
with me. I’ll not say anything about you to the office.” 

“How will you manage it?” 

“T have a fine excuse. My third got smashed up in an accident 
an hour ago and I hopped over to New York to get a replacement. 
I was on my way to the office when I came 
across you. 

“T’ll tell them I had no time to consult 
the local office about securing a new mate; 
that I was fortunate in picking you up on 
the dock, and as I knew you were a capable 
officer I signed you on. There'll be no 
trouble. In fact, the shipping commissioner 
is aboard the Makaweli now. I told him 
to wait until I could get back with a new 
third mate to sign up. I’m not supposed 
to know that a black list exists and that 
your name is on it, am I? The worst they 
can do is to tell me to fire you in San 
Francisco—I suppose they’ll note your 
name on the pay-roll there. 

“Still, your luck may have turned, 
Barney. Some clerk who doesn’t know 
your record may check the pay-roll and 
fail to report your presence aboard. At 
any rate, I’ll have you aboard three weeks 
—time enough to feed you up and set you 
ashore in Frisco town with a little ready 
money in your pocket.” 

Barney Horton sighed gratefully. ‘“‘All 
right, captain. Have it your own way. 
I’m mighty appreciative.” 

At one minute of twelve the first mate 
sang out from the forecastle head: “All 
clear for’d, sir.” An instant later the 
second mate aft hailed the bridge: “All 
clear aft, sir.” The skipper grasped the whistle-cord and the 
siren of the Makaweli screamed farewell; Third Mate Horton, at 
a nod from the skipper, set the engine-room telegraph to slow 
speed astern and the liner slid down the dock and backed out 
into the East River. Two tugs bunted her around, and when 
she was headed for the bay Barney Horton gave her slow speed 
ahead; as they cleared the Battery he set her to half speed ahead. 

Passing Staten Island the captain saw him look earnestly back 
at the New York sky-line, as if he feared a fast motor-boat might 
be pursuing them, to take him off at the last minute. Down 
through the’ Narrows they slipped, and when the Makaweli had 
cleared them Horton set the telegraph at full speed ahead and 
walked out on the end of the bridge. He drew a deep breath of 
the salt air he had missed for so long and looked at Captain 
Bowers with misty eyes. 

“Tt’s good, isn’t it?” he murmured. 

The first mate came up on the bridge and Bowers introduced 
him to Barney Horton. Mr. Ballinger was a young man, well 
groomed, wearing a Charley Chaplin mustache, his cap at a rakish 
angle on his sleek head. He acknowledged the introduction with- 
out enthusiasm and Horton was uncomfortable as he felt the 
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‘Tell that rig bay arg beauty to look at a man that was raised in square-rigged ships and 
taught to use his head and hands and toes.’ Horton's voice came faintly down the wind. 


slightly superior gaze of the executive upon the cuffs of his ill- “He’s a war baby. Learned his navigation as an ensign in the 
fitting blue uniform coat, from which three bands of gold recently navy; had some pull, I reckon, and got shoved ahead. After de- 


had been ripped. mobilization he got a ticket in the mercantile marine and the main 
The captain grinned slyly as Mr. Ballinger left them. “What office slipped him to me. Looks to me as if they’re after young 

do you think of him, Mr. Horton?” blood, but for my part I prefer the man who came aboard through 
“Shipping-board product, isn’t he?” the hawse-pipes. 


The captain laughed at Horton’s disolay of maritime acumen. “T hope, in time, to teach him his (Continued on page 138) 
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that occurred to anyone in Endchester on that January 
night when it became known that one of the semi- 
Lome sacrosanct Pryces had actually been placed under arrest. 

Not, this time, merely summoned to court for speeding down 
Main Street under century-old elms at forty-five miles an hour or 
for parking right spang in front of a “No Parking Here”’ sign, for 
both of which minor offenses Deborah had already appeared in 
court. This time Deborah, born a Pryce with ancestors who had 
been of those Pilgrim men and women who walked soberly in fear 
of God and the law, was charged with—bank robbery! 

‘“‘And they say,” added those who were privileged to add wings 
to the news, “that if that poor old bank cashier dies she’ll be 
accused of murder, too.” 

Endchester, which is normally the most peacefu’ and conserva- 
tive of old New England towns, was 
breathless with the first sheer shock of it. 
And. then, recovering its breath, an- 
nounced that it was not the least bit sur- 
prised. 

“Tt just shows what the world is coming 
to,’ more than one matron assured an- 
other, in effect, that night. ‘‘No girl, cer- 
tainly, could have been more carefully 
brought up—and see what she has come 
to.” 

And, inevitably, certain rumors and sus- 
picions long current in Endchester but yet 
to be verified were revived. Such as: 

“Some people say—and I for one be- 
lieve it—that Stacy West really gave her 
that old car of his she runs around in, for 
all she and he pretend she bought it from 
him. And Mattie Sawyer is positive she 
saw them parked in it one night on the 
Reservoir Road.” 

Which, in Endchester’s eyes, was al- 
most as bad.as bank robbery. For though 
there is a long distance between being reckless enough 
to chance being discovered in company with an attrac- 
tive young architect, who also happens to be married, 
and out-and-out bank robbery, few of the censors of 
public morals in Endchester would have admitted it. 

The truth was that Deborah, being but twenty-two, 
was of the generation that is damned. By pulpit, press 
and its predecessors. 

Lovely and lawless, modern to the charming finger- 
tip which so casually and competently flipped off a 
cigaret ash. Shingled as to head, scant as to skirt, a 
believer in the freedom of the knees—such was Deborah. 
A challenge to the matrons of Endchester and a thorn 
in the flesh of her Aunt Jane who was a Pryce too and who had 
taken her as an orphan of six and brought her to the old Pryce 
house, the beautifully paneled front door of which fronted the 
town green. 

Few visitors ever entered that door. The most anyone in End- 
chester could say about its interior was that it was furnished with 
priceless antiques. 

“And it is,’ Deborah had assured Stacy West, one night as 
they parked beside the reservoir—and not the night that Mattie 
Sawyer had been so positive she saw them, either. “If I could 
only smuggle out a single piece and sell it! You say your year at 
the Beaux-Arts onlv cost a thousand. If I could raise a thousand 
anywhere, any way—~” 

Her voice had trailed off while her eyes—a lovely golden-brown 
that held the glints of her brightly cropped head in them—went 
off into the distance. 

A pleasant prospect had stretched before them where the valley, 
with its lights, lay bathed in a tranquil twilight. But she had seen 
none of this. Deborah was visicning the radiance of a Paris 
spring, the color of a Paris night, as the man seated beside her, 
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personable, sympathetic and talking her own language—for she 
wanted awfully to be an architect herself—had described it to her. 

Ever so briefly her face, passionately wistful, had presented an 
aspect none of her critics ever saw. Then, abruptly, she had 
shrugged a shapely shoulder. 

“Oh, darn!” she had murmured. And, letting her eves come 
back to him, had added, “‘Cigaret, please.” 

“T’ve got a carton for you,” he had told her. 

“The modern version of books, flowers and candy,” she had 









gibed out of her rest- 
lessness. But had 
added with impulsive 
sincerity, ““You are a 
dear and I don’t know 
what I’d do without 
you. You feed me 
cigarets and vou feed my soul, too. With 
hyacinths 

“You do twice as much for me,” he had 
assured her, placing his hand over hers. 

“That’s sweet,’ she had said, touched. ‘And because it’s 
sweet I suppose we’re both damned. Life is a mess, anyway. 
re somebody should see us here—what would they 
think?” 

The question was purely rhetorical. They both knew. And 
so met, when they did, with extreme care. Clandestinely, End- 
chester would have said—and did, on the strength of Mattie 
Sawyer’s suspicions. 

Many a matron in Endchester would have liked to go straight 
to Deborah’s aunt, Jane Pryce, with that bit of gossip. But they 
had not quite dared. 

Yet it had been Jane Pryce who, on this January night, had 
summoned the sheriff to the old Pryce house and delivered Deb- 
orah to him. And if Endchester was surprised that it was she 
who had discovered Deborah’s guilt, it was not at all surprised 
that she had made no effort to shield her. 

For Jane Pryce was the very essence of those austere, hymn- 
singing ancestors who had enacted the incredible Blue Laws and 
who enforced them and all other laws with as incredible ferocity. 
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much prefer to spend the night in a cell to remaining here!’ cried Deborah. 


Who spared neither wife, son nor daughter should wife, son or 
daughter err. Or their right hand. Or their best friend, next- 
door neighbor or—wayward nieces. 

That was what Endchester meant when it said: “Jane Pryce 
would do her duty if it killed her.”’ 

To Endchester that was quite to be accepted, less interesting 
than the added bit of information that: “Every curtain is drawn 
and there’s not a light in the house. There’s a lot of reporters 
trying to see her but nobody even answers the bell.” 


HE reporters, however, had no difficulty in seeing Deborah. 
For she had left the darkened house from which ancestors had 
gone forth to fight at Valley Forge and at Gettysburg. Only she 
had not gone so far. Just across the town green to where, in the 
rear of the county court-house, accommodations had been pro- 
vided for her—in a cell. 

It was there the reporters found her. 
self-possessed. 

“But what can I say?” she retorted to their first question. 

“That it’s all a mistake,” suggested one, hopefully. 

“But wouldn’t that spoil your story?” she smiled. 

“You couldn’t spoil this story,’’ he assured her. 

‘Naturally not,” she commented coolly. ‘Beautiful bobbed- 
haired bandit, scion of prominent family, lodged in cell. It has 
the makings of a great story, hasn’t it?” 

It had. A whale of a story. 

Even before Deborah’s arrest it had been first-page stuff. At 
noon, on the previous Wednesday, the seventy-year-old cashier 
of the First National Bank of Denton, a town thirty miles away, 
had been discovered lying bound and gagged on the floor outside 


Lovely, superbly 


his cage when the other employees returned from their luncheon 
hour. Around him hovered the sweetish, sickish odor of chloro- 
form, and the drawer from which he drew the currency that was 
exchanged for checks had been looted. 

“A glass of water,” he had murmured weakly, as soon as he had 
been released, revived and helped to his chair. Although his con- 
dition had given concern—his heart had been bad for years—he 
had been permitted to tell his story. 

“T was all alone,” this ran, “busy with some figures. Somebody 
came in but I delayed a moment before looking up as I was just 
making a total. When I did look up it was into a revolver. I had 
no chance to move.” 

“You say it was a girl?’ Denton’s chief of police had inserted 
at that point. ‘What did she look like?” 

“They all look alike nowadays,” the cashier had replied with 
obvious effort. “Slim and of medium height, light-colored stock- 
ings and’”’—the cashier had paused as if searching for fresh detail 
—‘“‘a sort of little blue hat, I think. I da 

There, abruptly, he had fainted in his chair. 

From then on there had been no chance to question him further. 
He was, according to the Endchester Enterprise—a weekly and 
the only newspaper that Deborah’s Aunt Jane ever saw—in a 
critical condition. 

The Enterprise, reviewing the robbery in full detail, had been 
delivered at the Pryce house at five o’clock, Friday. At seven 
o’clock Jane Pryce had dispatched her only servant with a mes- 
sage to the sheriff. 

“What in tunket can Jane Pryce want of me?” he had asked 
of his wife. Nevertheless, he had answered her summons 
promptly. 
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“Sit down,”’ Jane Pryce had commanded. “I have sent for my 
niece—she will be here in a moment.” 

The sheriff, more at a loss than ever, had gingerly seated him- 
self on the edge of a Chippendale chair. A moment later Deborah 
entered, plainly puzzled and even more so when she recognized 
the sheriff. 

“Sit down,” her aunt had commanded her in turn. 

Deborah had obeyed; crossing her legs automatically and then 
as automatically uncrossing them as her aunt’s prim mouth 
pursed. 

Jane Pryce let her chill eyes meet the bewildered gaze of the 
sheriff. ‘“‘Last Wednesday at noon the bank at Denton was 
robbed, I believe,” she said to him. 

“Er—yes,” began the sheriff. “ 4s 

“My niece,” resumed the inexorable voice, “‘was not at home 
for luncheon on Wednesday. Per- 
haps she will tell you where she 
was. : 

The sheriff gaped at Deborah 
who merely stared wide-eyed at 
her aunt. 

“Well?” prodded Jane Pryce, 
as impersonally and as coldly as an 
ancient sibyl. 

Deborah, recovering herself, 
glanced at the sheriff. ‘“On the 
whole,” she assured him flippantly, 
“T think I won’t.” 

Jane Pryce again addressed her- 
self to the sheriff. “When my 
niece left that morning,” she in- 
formed him, “she wore a blue hat. 
She returned shortly after three. 
Soon after I smelled something 
burning and traced the odor to her 
room. I went in and found her 
kneeling before the grate.” She let 
her implacable eyes return to Deb- 
orah. ‘What were you burning?” 

Deborah’s eyes never wavered. 
“T think I’d prefer not to answer 
that, too,” she said coolly. 

Again her aunt addressed the 
sheriff. ‘‘What she was burning 
blazed very brightly,” she told 
him. “As if saturated with some- 
thing highly inflammable. Such 
as”’—her voice became almost 
malignant—“‘chloroform. I be- 
lieve chloroform was used in the 
bank robbery.” 

“Good gosh!” gasped the incred- 
ulous sheriff. “You don’t mean to ea 
say that you think——’”’ “2 | 

““My niece,” Jane Pryce bore on ¢ 
austerely, “has repeatedly asked 
me to lend her a thousand dollars 
that she might go to Paris to study 
architecture. I have refused, naturally. On Wednesday night 
she told me she was going to Paris. Perhaps she will tell you 
where and how she got the thousand she needed.” 

They both looked at Deborah. 

“How do you know I have a thousand?’ retorted Deborah 
coolly. 

This Jane Pryce ignored. ‘‘Well?’” she demanded of the sheriff. 

He stirred uneasily. ‘But this is a serious charge, Miss Pryce,” 
he protested, marking time instinctively. “I’d have to arrest her, 
if it was true—not that I’m saying it ain’t,” he added quickly, as 
her eyes met his. ‘But anyway I ought to talk it over with the 
district attorney and get a warrant and fix bail——’”’ 

: “TI,” announced Jane Pryce, “have no intention of providing 
ail.” 

The sheriff looked—and was—stunned. He knew a lot about 
Jane Pryce but he was neither pathologist nor psychologist and 
so had no clue to what seemed to him her almost incredible in- 
sistence on Deborah’s going to jail. Or to the fact that, quite 
aside from her firm belief in punishment, she would prefer to see 
Deborah in jail rather than see her go to Paris. Which, to Jane 
Pryce, was synonymous with going straight to Hell. 

“But—but I’d have to put her in a cell,” he blurted out. For 
though old in his office he was new to anything quite like this. 

It was Deborah herself who settled the matter. 
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“T’ve been in a sort of cell all my life,’’ she said, coming to her 
feet swiftly and letting her eyes meet his levelly. “I’d much pre- 
fer, really, to spend the night in a cell to remaining here—now!”’ 

The rest the sheriff related to his wife as he partook of the 
midnight repast spread for him on the kitchen table. 


“She didn’t confess, then?” his wife commented breathlessly. 


“‘Won’t say a word,”’ he assured her. “But she was in Denton 
that day. I’ve checked up her movements and Ed Johnson sold 
her some gas and she was headed in that direction. Two people 
in Denton say they saw her car there just after noon. She wore 
a blue hat, too.” 

“‘And the thousand, and what her aunt says about the chloro- 
form part.of it and burning the evidence,” contributed his wife, 
who read the tabloids daily. To which she added, “‘Jail is cer- 
tainly the place for her—it serves her right.” 

a feel sort of sorry for her just the same,’’ commented the 
sheriff. 

“Naturally,” she snapped sarcastically. ‘You men are all 
alike. Just because she’s young and pretty ——” 

“Tt isn’t that at all,” he protested hastily. ‘“But—well, it must 
have been kind of tough living in that house with Jane Pryce. 
You know Jane.” 

“Jane Pryce has given her a home all these 
years,” she reminded him. 

“Well, she’s young—and crazy to go to 
Paris. Why couldn’t Jane Pryce——” 

“T’d like to go to Paris myself,” she broke 
in meaningly. “We don’t all get what we 
want in this world. Or go out and rob banks 
and all but kill poor defenseless old men and 
then expect sympathy.” 

} “Oh, I’m not. exactly 
af Just ie 

“No—you'll just run around waiting on her 
hand and foot because # 

“Good Lord!” ex- 
ploded the sheriff who, 
though married almost 
twenty years, still had 
much to learn about 
women—like most men. 
“What’s the matter with 
you, anyway?” 

She herself could not 
have told him. Instead: 

“T hope they give her 
the limit,” she retorted 
vehemently. “And if the poor man 
dies, I hope—well, I hope they’!l have 
a few sensible men on the jury any- 
way. I’d like to be on it myself.” 

The truth was that Deborah had 
already been tried by a jury of her sex 
and found guilty, even before she 
appeared in court the next morning. 

When she did appear, a prisoner at 
the bar in the same court over which 
two of her distinguished ancestors 
had presided, a fresh charge was entered against her. For the 
cashier of the Denton bank had died during the night. He had 
seemed better; so much so that there had been a question of tak- 
ing Deborah to his bedside in the hope of getting a positive identi- 
fication. 

The doctor in attendance had suggested this to the patient 
himself. He was a young doctor and it was his idea that the news 
of an arrest might prove good medicine. Instead, his patient had 
had a shock, passed into a state of coma and died, without re- 
gaining consciousness. 


sympathetic. 








burning blazed as if 
Saturated with— 
chloroform,’ said Jane. 


The court proceedings were very brief, the new charge re- 


= that Deborah be bound over to the Grand Jury without 
ail. 

“The prisoner,” recorded the pencils of the reporters present, 
“paled slightly but showed no other signs of emotion as she 
entered the customary plea of ‘Not Guilty.’ ” 

The court-room, of course, was crowded. And Endchester cer- 
tainly had something to talk about that Saturday. Even before 
Stacy West returned to town at five o’clock that afternoon—he 
had been away for a fortnight angling for what would prove the 
biggest commission of his career if he landed it—to add fresh 
interest. 

This focused so swiftly that another arrival which, in a more 
sormal moment, might have provided food for comment and 
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conjecture, was quite ignored. For Tommy Thornton, too, 
stepped off the same train and Tommy, so far as Endchester was 
concerned, was also of the generation that is damned. 

A cool, good-looking youngster of twenty-three, Tommy, who, 
thrusting an expensive English kit bag through the door of one 
of the town’s taxis, thrust himself in thereafter. 

Certainly at any other time Endchester would have wondered 
why Tommy was home and what he had been up to now. But 
at the moment Endchester’s eyes followed not Tommy’s taxi but 
that which Stacy had commandeered. 

“And he drove straight to the jail,” was the way the news ran 
through Endchester, as if by wireless. ‘He talked to her too— 
what do you think of that?” 

Not that everybody didn’t know what everybody else thought 
of it. The fear of what they would think, inevitably, was in 
Deborah’s eyes, opening their widest when she saw him standing 
outside her cell. 

“Oh, you darned, darned idiot!’’ she gasped. “I hoped you’d 
have sense enough to stay away.” 

“How could I?” he protested. “I jumped a train the minute I 
saw the morning papers. Did you think I’d desert you? I « 

“You,” interrupted Deborah, “will please keep still a minute 
and let me talk. This is absolutely my funeral. No, don’t you 
try to say a word. I’ve thought it all out—vyou can’t help me 
without hurting me—you know Endchester. If you get mixed up 
in this now it will wreck us both. Neither of us could stay in 
this town—and you’ve got your career, your wife and your 
children to consider. Think of them!” 

He had thought—and was thinking. She saw that in his har- 
ried eves. 

“But Deborah,” he groaned, “what are vou going to do?” 

“Sit tight,” she assured him calmly—-much more calmly than 
she felt. “Something will turn up—and anyway I can always 
vamp the jury, you know.” 

“But to think of vou here—in a cell!” 

“Oh, I’m having the time of my life,” she assured him. ‘Never 
got so much attention before. I—please, please be sensible, 
Stacy!” 

In all he was with her hardly more than fifteen minutes. 
When he left her the waiting reporters pounced upon him. 
For them he was ready. 

“T read of Miss Pryce’s predicament in this morning’s 
papers,” he told them suavely. “I’ve known her ever 
since she was a child and the charges against her are per- 
fectiv preposterous. I wondered if I might be of some as- 
sistance to her now. No, we did not discuss the case. 
Sorry, boys, but that’s all there is to it.” 

They let him go. But one cast a sardonic eye after him 
as he went. 

“Yeah,” he commented. “That’s all there is to it. Ex- 
cept that he’s the guy that’s been seen parked with Deb- 
orah, they say, and he was so 
darned afraid that she’d S. O.S. 
him now that he rushed up to put 
asilencer on her. Bet he all but 
got down on his knees—these 
married sheiks always quit cold 
when the red signal flashes.” 

And though that was not 
wholly true, there was truth in it. 
Stacy had, within the quarter of 
an hour he spent with Deb- 
orah, proved masculine 
enough — or at least 
Married masculine 
enough—to weaken and 
accept her view-point. 
He did, of course, have 
his wife and children to 
consider. Particularly 

wife. 

“IT thought that you 
were to be away an- 
other week,”’ she com- 
mented in her cool, sel- 
dom surprised voice 
after the taxi had 
dropped Stacy at his 
door. 

“T had intended. to 
be,” he admitted. And 
added with a specious 
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frankness, “Oh, by the way, I stopped for a second on the way 
from the station to see if there was anything I could do for Deb- 
orah Pryce. It seemed to me that she might need a bit of assist- 
ance—or sympathy just now.” 

It almost seemed as if she had not heard him. But Stacy 
knew better. She had a way of saving nothing that spoke 
volumes. 

“I know of no reason,” she commented, after one of these 
pregnant intervals, “why Miss Pryce should expect or get special 
assistance or sympathy from anyone. I am very sorry vou felt 
it necessary to see her—it will undoubtedly be misconstrued. Do 
you feel that you need interest yourself further?” 

“Oh, no—not at all,” he said hastily. “I just thought——” 

“You'd better change for dinner,” she broke in. 

But though the subject had been dropped, Stacy knew that he 
had received an ultimatum. Even though it was not as plainly 
stated as that which was being presented to Tommy Thornton 
at the moment. 

“What are you doing here?” his father gasped when Tommy 
strolled in. 

“And his father, seeing him at a great distance, ran to meet 
him,” misquoted Tommy, and added, “‘Didn’t vou tell me the 
last time I was home that it was vour opinion that a college 
education was absolutely wasted on me?” 

“T did,” retorted his father grimly, ‘‘and 

“Well, I’ve come around to your (Continued on page 122 
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HY was it that the 

Germans, from the 

very beginning of the 

war in 1914, more 
than held their own for nearly 
four years before the tide could 
be turned against them, although they were always greatly out- 
numbered by the Allies in men, and overwhelmed in the amount 
of supplies available? 

Today, ten years after the war, many interesting and vial 
truths, hidden until now, are coming out. While in Europe the 
grecter part of last year for the Cosmopolitan, I found these 
t. uths showed that bad Allied leadership during the greater part 
of the war was the reason why it took nearly four years to put 
Germany on the defensive, at the same time taking from her the 
ability to attack when and where she chose. 

Talks with both Allied and German war leaders more than sus- 
tained this charge. 

On getting back from Europe the last time, I asked Major 
General James G. Harbord his opinion as to the part played by 
leadership in the Great War. General Harbord was the first 
Chief of Staff of the A.E.F., holding that position for almost 
a year. This was the anxious year of preparation for, and build- 
ing up of the A.E.F. This was the year during which the atti- 
tude of the Allies changed from reasonable confidence to 
despair. Due to his position, General Harbord knew the inside 
of everything going on. He left his post as Chief of Staff only 
because, after long entreaty on his part, General Pershing reluc- 
tantly had consented to give him a command at the front. 

In the decisive tone and manner which characterize him, the 
General said: 

“Our first nine months in Europe showed us the Germans were 
more than holding their own. They were preparing an attack 


which the Allies were afraid they might not succeed in stopping. 
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“This was not because the Germans had a 
larger army than the Allies. On the contrary, 
the Allied total of soldiers was far superior to 
that of the Central Powers. 

“Tt was because the Germans had one man, 
Hindenburg, in command. It was because that 

one man gathered together in one ‘striking mass’ all the troops 
which could be spared from all fronts, and used it to hit the 
Allies violent blows in their weakest spots. 

“Tt was because the Allies had no such one man. Instead, the 
army of each country was independent of the others. 

“Tt was because instead of a ‘striking mass,’ made up of re- 
serves from each army, each army hung on to its own reserves, 
even though not engaged in a decisive battle. 

“The then General Foch had clearly seen this and worked hard 
to change it. It was only after the disastrous defeat of March, 
1918, that the Allies decided to put one man in command of their 
armies. 

“That one man was Foch! 

“Though in command, Marshal Foch could not have carried 
out his plans except for two things. The first was the constantly 
increasing strength of the American troops, which gave the Allies 
sufficient numbers to permit Marshal Foch to form his ‘striking 
mass.’ 

“The second was General Pershing’s clear idea of the strategy 
necessary to beat Germany. General Pershing knew that the 
way to do it was to beat the German Army. He knew that 
trying to protect this or that city, or piece of ground, instead of 
going after the German Army, wherever it might be, was only 
playing into the hands of Hindenburg and Ludendorff.” 

As a result of the desperate condition to which the Allies had 
been reduced, on April fourteenth, 1918, General Foch was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies in France. 


For the first time since the First Battle of the Marne was won 
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in September, 1914, one man, and that man with a conception 
of strategy founded on a lifelong study of war, was put in control. 

“Papa” Joffre won the first Marne campaign by brilliant 
strategy. However, after this great victory which insures for- 
ever Marshal Joffre’s place in history, Allied strategy sank to 
the lowest level. 

Their idea of the way to beat Germany was simple. However, 
all simple ideas are not great. Three years of bloody losses, of 
more defeats than victories, culminating with three of the greatest 
defeats in military history—that of the Italians in October, 1917; 
of the British in March, 1918; and of the French in May, 1918— 
were to prove their simple idea all wrong. 

The idea was this: The Allies had 300,000,000 white and 
nearly 400,000,000 colured on their side. The Central Powers 
had only 115,000,000 white. The Allies controlled the Seven 
Seas, so, therefore, had available the resources of the world. 
The Central Powers were blockaded, and, therefore, only had the 
meager resources of their 3 20,000 square miles of territory. 

The Allied territory in Europe almost surrounded that of the 
Central Powers. 

Therefore, all the Allies thought they had to do was to march 
on Germany from all sides at once and crush her. 

They forgot that similar plans to crush France when Napoleon I 

her armies failed again and again. 

The Germans, from the year 1914 on, used Napoleon's method. 


Stoops 


\ 
Repeatedly the Allies ay 
planned to start a general +4 
attack from all sides on , 

some fixed date. Each time the Germans broke up this plan by 
vigorously attacking one or another of the Allies before the date 
set. As the Allies were not yet ready, the result would be that 
the one attacked would have to receive the full force of the 
German blow without help. 

In 1915, the Germans turned like a tiger on Russia. Russia, 
without help, suffered a tremendous defeat. 

In the fall of the same year, the Central Powers wiped Serbia 
off the map. Thus, despite the Allied plans to attack Germany 
on all sides at one and the same time during 1915, that year saw 
Germany successfully attacking when and where she pleased. 

For 1916, the Allies again planned to attack the Central Powers 
from all sides at once. However, the Germans again struck first. 
In February, they fiercely assaulted the French in the Verdun 
sector. It was only in July that Kitchener’s new army was ready 
to begin its attack on the Somme. It was only then that the 
Russians had recovered sufficiently from their defeats in 1915 
really to attack. 

While the magnificent defense of the French and the attack on 
the Somme in the west and of the Russians in the east, served to 
make the German assault on Verdun a failure, the Germans still 
held the whip-hand. They turned (Continued on page ee” 

















G.‘‘Ruthless men are the only men 
who succeed today, my dear Eve, 
and your Stephen was born 


to be hurt,’ said Bedford. 


The Story So Far: 


HARLOTTE 
( DANE had nochil- 
dren and little claim 
to be dependent on her hus- 
band; but like many clever women, 
she managed to divorce him and se- 
cure a slice of alimony so she could live 
her own free life. By tradition and tempera- 
ment Stephen was bitterly opposed to divorce, so 
Charlotte had to resort to trickery; and the manner of 
her divorce was this: 

In Stephen’s office, Eve Harkness was his secretary—a clean, 
wholesome, fine girl of his own type. Sometimes, when they 
worked overtime, he took her to supper; and once when his wife 
was away on an extended visit he saw quite a bit of her. He was 
a lonely man, harassed by bitter quarrels at home after the brief 
infatuation of his marriage had worn off, and Eve alleviated his 
loneliness. 

Now, instigated by her friend Helene Carter, who was also an 


alimony parasite, Charlotte had Stephen followed by a detective. 
Q2 


A Diggs by 


It looked bad when one day he stopped in at Eve’s apartment 
and, overcome by illness, had to stay there a couple of hours. 
Promptly Charlotte threatened to name Eve as corespondent; 
and to protect the girl’s reputation, Stephen had to submit to 
the cold-blooded blackmail. He never told Eve the true cause 
of his divorce. 

Eve, in fact, shared more or less his feelings about divorce. 
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tment 

hours. She was the daughter of Stella Bedford, who was living on the alimony of her mil- 
ident; lionaire second husband, Thorpe Bedford. On that alimony, too, Stella supported a 
nit to worthless admirer, Harry Stoddard; and this situation had embittered Eve’s girlhood. 


cause Now a queer tangle arose here. Harry was getting exceedingly tired of Stella. He 
met Charlotte, who, after her divorce, began singing in radio; and the two at once 

vorce. fell in love. 
But for the life of him, Harry could not get up nerve enough to break with Stella. 
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Between Eve and Stephen the inevitable happened. They 
had been unconsciously in love; suddenly it flamed into con- 
sciousness. But they could not marry, for Stephen was sapped 
by alimony; he had even been refused promotion in his firm 
because of the nature of his divorce. 

“You’re—keeping her,’ Eve thought bitterly, on the night of 
their discovery, when she first kissed him. ‘You can’t keep two 
women—two wives.” 
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T WAS a week later. Stephen Dane and Eve Harkness sat 
together in a small, obscure tea-room and. looked at each 
other with tragic eyes across the trivial table. This was 
the second time they had been together since the evenirg in 

her apartment—the evening upon which Gertrude ha! not come 
home. 

Eve had not gone to the office the next day; nor the day after. 
Stephen had telephoned, frantically, and her voice had come back 
to him over the wires, a muted voice with a little sob in it. 

“T can’t. I must have time to think—time . . No, please, 
don’t come up. Please—if you love me.” 

He’d said, briefly: ‘““That’s awfully unfair.”’ 

“Everything’s unfair,’”’ the voice had told him. 

“Darling $4 

“Ah—don’t!”’ said Eve. “TI do love you, Stephen——” 

Then, while he stammered frantic questions, he had heard her 
broken murmur and the click of the instrument as she hung it up. 

There had been nothing to do but—wait. 

He had waited in a chaos of emotion. 
That first evening, holding her in his arms 
—thinking not at all, but feeling with a 
mature intensity that flooded him with 
longing, with a promise of eventual release 
and fulfilment—everything had seemed so 
simple. He loved her; and she, by some 
gracious, swift miracle of the gods, loved 
him. That was all there was to it. 

Later, he had known that there was 
more to it than that—a lot more. But 
he had closed his mind to it. 

Then she had come 
back to the office. 
After the first deep 
look which had 
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passed between tiiem when they met, and the eager touch of 
hands, they had managed somehow to get through the day. 
Then they had gone straight to her apartment. There had 
been some talk of a scratch dinner on the way uptown. But 
it never materialized. When they had reached the little remote, 
familiar place, to which Gertrude, again, had not returned, they 
had gone into each other’s arms. 

“Tt’s been hades—these last two days——’ 

“T know. But you understood—why I couldn’t come? 
Couldn’t face you—yet?” 

“Oh, I understood—but—hades just the same.” 

Later, when he had kissed her, not to his satisfaction, but to 
the slight assuagement of the ache for her mouth and throat and 
hands that gripped him, she told him, half laughing, half serious: 

“Tl! have to get another job!” 

He was panic-stricken; partially because his brain told him in- 
stantly, “She’s righ’ .” 

“Eve! But why?” 

“Dear, don’t be stup'd. You must see—working with you 
every day. It would be,” said Eve with entire frankness, “much 
too hard.” 

And to one of her fine fiber, her reticence, it would be. He 
knew that. Now it was he who asked her, on a deep breath like 
a sigh: ‘‘“Eve—what are we to do?” 

“T don’t know, Stephen.” 

And then, because they were young and loved each other, 
and because their bodies demanded the comforting their minds 
could not give them, they leaned one to the 
other, and were lost in embraces, pitifully 
striving to blind their eyes, sealing their 
mouths with kisses. 

It was late when Gertrude came in. And 
when they heard her robust step, Eve, draw- 
ing away from Stephen’s arms, touched her 
flushed cheeks and her tumbled hair. But she 
could not veil her eyes—stars were drowned 
in them, dreaming stars. 

“T’m so hungry,” she complained. 

Gertrude looked from one to the other. 
No, they could not hide what had happened, 
was happening to them. Her heart hurt her 
for them both, but she said matter-of-factly: 

“Haven’t you two had dinner?” 

And: “No,” admitted Eve, the scarlet 
deepening. 
Gertrude shook her head and 
went into the kitchen. Pres- 
ently they heard the 
clatter of china. 
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G,,‘Dane is to be married again—did you know it?” asked 
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“TI must go help her,” Eve whispered contritely; and then: 
“Stephen—she knows.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” he assured her. “She’s an awfully good 
scout.” 

Eve said nothing. She was fond of Gertrude. But she resented 
the other girl’s knowledge. She wanted to encase herself in some im- 
possible armor. 

She wanted to hide her secret from all the world except Stephen. 
Not because she was ashamed of it—never that—she gloried in it. 
But because she couldn’t say frankly, ““We love each other. We are 
to be married.” 

Almost every girl dreams of that; the frankness, the proud little 
statement. “Eve couldn’t—any more. She had fallen in love with— 
with whom? Witha married man—witha man whose wife had divorced 
him—whose wife was still supported by him. 

After the supper Gertrude managed for 
them, and to which, for all their boasted ap- 
petite, neither did justice, Stephen left. When 
he had gone and Eve and Gertrude were alone 
together, Eve looked up from her aimless little 
tasks of straightening up the apartment for 
the night to find her friend’s eyes upon her, 
grave and concerned. 

“For heaven’s sake, Eve, sit down,” the 
other girl said at last. ““You’ve picked up that 
handkerchief six times and dropped it seven!” 

Eve sat down. They were in the bedroom, 
and from the edge of her own bed she looked 
up at Gertrude. 

“You know, of course?” Eve asked, very 
low. 

“Yes, I know. I’ve known a long time. I 
saw you riding for a fall. What could I sav, 
or do? You’re not the kind to whom one gives 
advice—gratuitously, Eve.” 

Eve said slowly: “I know—you wouldn’t. 
I can see that. But—I couldn’t help it, 
Gertrude. He’s—so dear.” 

Gertrude came over and sat 
down beside her, an arm 
around the slender 
shoulders. 

“He’s a cork- 
er,”’ Ger- 
trude 

















































Stoddard. ‘*Stephen! Are you insane?’’ Charlotte's eyes were dark with sudden anger. 























































told her, “and I like him a lot. When are you going to be married?” 

Eve drew away a little, the gray eyes hurt. ‘Married? But 
we can’t be.” 

Gertrude tightened her arm around the other girl and leaned 
nearer. Her good-looking, strong-featured face was both anxious 
and angry. 

“Not married? You mean—— Oh, I didn’t think he wasa 
cad,” she said harshly. 

Eve drew herself away abruptly. ‘Don’t say it!’’ she de- 
manded. “Don’t even think it! But—how can we marry? 
He’s got,” said Eve bitterly, “another wife to support!” 

“The alimony,” mused Gertrude. “I’m sorry. I didn’t under- 
stand. Couldn’t you make out?” 

“On what’s left? Oh, yes, I suppose so—scrimp and pinch 
along. Not that I care. I’d be grateful just to gipsy with 
Stephen,” Eve told her, “barefoot and hungry and laughing—to 
the world’s end. It isn’t the decent poverty. But I can’t do it 
to him, Gertrude; I can’* be that added burden, can’t double it 
for him. I want to give him everything that he’s missed, that he 
-— —a home—and children.” 
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G,' ‘Nothing matters much now—except you. Stephen, don’t 
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“If you kept on working?” Gertrude sug- 
gested. “Of course—children—that would 
have to wait, Eve.” 

“T know.” 

There was a silence between them. Then 

‘ Gertrude asked: 
‘ “Tt’s going to be hard for you—seeing him 
i all the time—in the office—up here—alone— 
} awfully hard, Eve, if you’re very much in love 
‘ with him, and if there’s nothing to look for- 
‘ ward toright away. I’m only telling you this 
because—I know.” 

Her fine brown eyes were somber. Eve 
looked at her with a quickening of the heart. 
She had met the other girl shortly after 
Gertrude had left Chicago to come to New 
York. Eve knew nothing about her. Neither 
girl was given to confidences. They liked each 
other, they had taken the little place together, 
and they got along very well indeed, respecting 
each other’s native reticences. 

Eve said nothing. But she had had a blind- 
ing glimpse of a girl she never had known. 

“You see,”’ Gertrude repeated, “I do know. 
That’s why I left Chicago. Oh, I know you 
think. you’re strong and all that. You tell your- 
self that your traditions and your principles 
will back you up. I told myself that, too. 
But I wasn’t as strong as I thought— 
and——” She laughed once, a sound with- 
out mirth. “And—when you care—terribly— 
when you’re lonely and things are hopeless— 
you take what you can get—and to the devil 
with principles. That’s all. I suppose you’ll 
hate me.” 

“No.” Eve leaned closer, kissed her cheek. 
“T don’t hate you. I’m sorry, Gertrude.” 
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you want me?"’ ‘* But—ob, 


“So was I—after it was over. No, that’s a lie, I guess. I 
wasn’t sorry, except that it was over.” 

“What happened?” 

“Tt was all commonplace enough. He was—married. He 
couldn’t get free. There were children. And after a while— 
he went back to them—and her.’”’ She rose and started to un- 
dress. ‘I wouldn’t have told you, before,” she said, over her 
shoulder. ‘‘We haven’t gone in for telling things to each other. 
It’s wiser, I think. But—oh, I’m not warning you or anything 

” 

“Listen,” asked Eve suddenly, “was it worth while?” 

Gertrude stood with her back to her friend. She spoke, and 
her voice was muffled. “I don’t know!” 

Tonight, remembering that evening, remembering Gertrude 
and her difficult confession, Eve looked across the tea-room table 
at the man she loved and told him gently: 

“I’ve put in an application for another job at that agency I 
went to before. Believe me, it is best.” 

“T suppose so,”’ he muttered, watching the smoke curl upward 
from his cigaret. 
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“And—we’'ll have to stop going up to the 
apartment.” 

He burst out, nervously on edge with his 
love and the trouble it was to his blood: 
“You don’t trust me!” 

She lifted her honest, lovely eyes to his 
and answered simply, “I don’t trust myself.”’ 

At the words, at their implication, his 
man’s heart leaped and his pulses shook. 
He said, very low, ‘““Ah—you darling!” 

His eyes, ardent and compelling, were on 
her mouth. She sighed and said: 

“You see?” 

Hesaw. He argued, however. “But if you 
stick to it, you’ll—you’ll kill us both, Eve. 
Ican’tendureit. Lord,” hecried out, futilely, 
“aren’t we entitled to a little happiness?” 

“See here,”’ she said, facing him squarely, 
“‘we’ve got to look at it straight, Stephen. 
You can’t—marry me. You have to take 
care of—her.”’ 

“T know.” His mouth was sullen. 
—if I can take care of you both?” 

“Can you? Can you, Stephen? I don’t 
want a makeshift marriage. I want a horae 
—your home. I want children—your chil- 
dren.” His face softened, quivered. She 
added piteously: ““You—too.” 

“Ves,” 

He was silent, thinking of all he had 
not had; thinking of all he now wanted, 
had always wanted, all this one 
woman in all the world could give 
him. 

“There’s one way,” she sug- 
gested. “If I keep on working. 
We could manage, somehow, till 
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Eve. To take charity—from Bedford.’ 


we got on our feet. Of course—there ay 
couldn’t be babies.” ai 

Shespoke bravely, humbly. Stephen’s _f 
heart constricted in his breast. 

“T couldn’t let you,” he said harshly. 
“I suppose I’m a fool—old-fashioned. But—I’ve got to take 
care of my own,” he insisted stubbornly. “‘How much of a 
home could we make, the sort of home we both want, on that 
basis?” 

“Tf you want,” she said instantly, “I’ll marry you tomorrow, 
and we'll try to get along.”’ 

Stephen looked at her, worshiping. 

“You—wonder,” he told her softly. “I know you would. 
You’d risk it—and laugh at the risk. But I can’t let you sacrifice 
yourself. And it would—well, I couldn’t stand it. To see you 
go without things, to see you work yourself to the bone, because 
—because I was a fool some years ago, because Charlotte has to 
live on the East Side with Helene Carter, because Charlotte 
wants custom-made shoes, and taxis, and a new fur coat each 
winter. You’d get to hate me, Eve, you’d grow to resent it so. 


















































No matter how much you love me, you'd resent it. 
You wouldn't be human if vou didn’t.” 

“We're not getting anywhere with this,” she told 
him, neither agreeing with nor denying his state- 
ments. ‘‘We’re where we were when we started.” 

He asked her imploringly: “You'll wait—a little? [’ll work— 
oh, I'll work like the devil! I’ll get ahead—have something to 
offer vou. Perhaps,” he said, as hopefully as a small boy, “per- 
haps—this radio business—she might not demand so much, after 
a time, if she goes on with that?” 

Eve said, slowly, clearly: “Yes, I'll wait.” She said nothing to 
his half-question about Charlotte and her earning capacity. 
What was the use? If Charlotte earned enough to keep them all 
in comfort from a standpoint of mere money, she’d always come 
down on Stephen for her pound of flesh—his flesh, Eve thought 
bitterly. 

He kissed her as they stood together in the little hall of her 
apartment-house, kissed her with a demanding ardor born of 
despair. They clung together for a long moment, two bewildered 
children caught in a maze of error and (Continued on page +30) 
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bh SAY,” said Digby, as he 
entered the barrack room 
occupied by the’ brothers at 
Sidi-bel-Abbés and strode 
across to where Michael and John, 
sitting on the latter’s bed, industriously waxed and polished 
belts, straps and pouches, ‘did you see the draft that came in 
this afternoon from Colomb Bechar or somewhere?” 

“No,” replied Michael. “Why?” 

“Well, they’ve got about the ugliest lad I’ve ever seen among 
them. Awful face.” 

“Worse than John’s?” asked Michael. 

“Well, you can’t very well compare them,” replied Digby. 
“John’s ugliness is what you might call natural. This other 
fellow’s is artificial.” 

“Got an artificial face, has he?” inquired John. 

“Not exactly that, either,” replied Digby, pushing John off his 
bed and seating himself beside Michael. ‘It’s the ugliness that’s 
artificial. It’s as though I didn’t like your face—which I don’t, of 
course—and set to work with cold steel and red-hot iron to im- 
prove it, or at any rate to change it.” 

““Wouldn’t any change be an improvement?” asked Michael. 

“Well, I gather it wasn’t so in this man’s case,”’ replied Digby. 
“His escouade seemed quite proud of his face, and one of them was 
telling me about it. It seems he got a poisoned foot and couldn’t 
get his boot on. He fell behind, as they were doing a forced march 
to relieve a threatened post and couldn’t stop for anything or any- 
body. They hadn’t even any mule or camel cacolets for the sick 
and wounded. He kept going, with the utmost pluck and en- 
durance, sometimes hopping, sometimes using his. reversed rifle 
as a crutch, and at last going on all fours. 

é “When he completely collapsed and couldn’t even roll, the 
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tribesmen, who had been watching the company and stalking 
this straggler, came down like a wolf on the fold and gathered him 































_in—nof without loss to themselves as they rushed him from all 


points of the compass. Well, it seems they were so annoyed with 
him for shooting frequent and free, that they had a bit of fun 
with him then and there. 

“Apparently they slit his cheeks perpendicularly and threaded 
twigs through the latticework, so to speak, and did something 
similar with his forehead. One nasty man had just grabbed this 
chap’s right ear and had begun to cut with a rather blunt knife, 
when round the corner came a policeman, and the boys had to 
run for it. In other words, along came a half-troop of spahis who 
were following the company. 

“T gather that the spahis were divided in their minds as to 


* whether it would be kinder to shoot him, or to save him up, when 


the vile corpus or vile body sat up and said that if anybody shot 
him, he’d punch him on the nose. He said this in English, a 
language understood by the sous-lieutenant of the spahis, so they 
pulled most of the brushwood out of the latticework which was 
his face, tied his ear on with string, mopped him up a bit and put 
him up behind a trooper.” 

“Poor devil,” murmured John. “He must be a stout lad.” 

“Ves; let’s go and call on him,” suggested Michael. “‘He might 
like to have a gibber with fellow countrymen.” 

“We will,” agreed Digby. ‘Better look him up tomorrow, as 
he may be among those of the draft who are being sent to Arzew 
to recuperate.” 

“‘Where’s that?” inquired John. 

“You're an ignorant lad,” replied Digby. “It’s a health resort 
on the coast, about twenty-three miles west of Oran. Didn’t you 
even know that much? I learned it this afternoon.” 


The brothers found Légionnaire Robinson to be a pleasant Eng- 
lish gentleman with a most unpleasant face, hideously scarred 
and rather terrible to behold. It was obvious that he was still 
most painfully self-conscious. 
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eA n Experience of BEAU GESTE and His Brothers 


by Percival (hristopher (TEN 


‘The girl,” said Dighy, 
“*wanted to find an Eng- 
lish légionnaire. She 
hasn't the vaguest idea 
what he calls himself.” 


Pate 
cs 
Os 


As the four chatted, Robinson sat with his hand across his face, 
as does a weak-eyed person in a strong light. Although it was 
easy to see that the poor fellow was very uncomfortable among 
strangers, the tact, charm, sympathy and savoir-faire of the three 
Gestes put him at his ease. Before long, he was laughing and 
telling them the story of his ghastly experience. 

“T suppose I’m a /égionnaire for. life’ —he smiled wryly and 


whimsically—“now that my face is my misfortune. This home of. 


the Soldiers of Misfortune is the best place for it—the only place. 
Can’t go about scaring women and children. Might get a job at a 
sort of Barnum’s show, I suppose. Rather hard luck,” he added. 
“T had only four months more to serve.” 

“Rough luck,”’ murmured Michael, ‘‘but I think you make too 
much of it. What I mean to say is, it’ll get a great deal better in 
course of time. Scars do, you know, and these are very recent. 
And then these great surgeons can do most marvelous things.” 

“Why, yes,” agreed John. “It’s astonishing what they can do 
in the way of grafting new flesh and that sort of thing. I knew of 
a man whose nose was hideously smashed—flat with his face; bone 
all gone—and they built him up a perfectly good nose.” 

“Sort of thing he took off at night with his wig and false teeth?” 
inquired Robinson grimly. “I shouldn’t care to wear a mask.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” objected John. “This fellow’s nose was 
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not detachable. It was built up under its own skin, 
so to speak. I believe they inject molten paraffin 
wax and mold it to the required shape as it cools— 
something of that sort.” 

“Ves,” added Digby. “I distinctly remember read- 
ing of a great Viennese surgeon who practically rebuilt the shattered 
face of a man whose gun burst as he was firing it. According to the 
account, they even made him a new jaw-bone and grafted on it 
skin which they took from his leg. There was a portrait of him, 
and he looked perfectly normal, quite good-looking . . . Why not 
take your discharge and go to the best surgeon in the world? 
Costly job, I suppose, but if a loan—we should be——” 

“Oh, I’ve plenty of money now, thanks,” replied Robinson. 
“Reminds one of the Spanish proverb—‘God gives nuts to him 
who has no teeth.’ I hadn’t a bean in the world. Partly why I 
came to the Legion. But the day I came out of hospital—and 
had a good look at my face—I got a letter from home. Plenty of 
money now.” 

“Well, that’s all right then,’’ observed Michael, ‘‘and you can 
spend some of it to good purpose.” 

“My dear chap, it’s hopeless. You know it is. It’s most kind 
of you to be consoling and encouraging and all that, but the 
damage is done and it’s irreparable. If the marvelous surgeon 
had been on the spot, I’ve no doubt he could have done some- 
thing and made, at any rate, a tidier job of it than nature and my 
comrades’ dirty paws did. It’s far too late now, and I'll spend 
the rest of my young life where nothing matters—thanks all the 


same.” 
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“Well, anyhow,” re- 
plied Michael Geste, “you 
see if I’m not right. 
Things will improve enor- 
mouslyintime. Thescars 
will lose all color and 
cease to be livid. They 
will become mere seams 
and lines—hardly notice- 
able.” 

“That would be a pity 
in a way, too,” smiled 
Robinson. “My escouade 
would be disappointed. 
They would miss my face. 
Perhaps some sniper 
won’t—if I can get on 
active service again.” 


“Where’s Beau?” in- 
quired Digby one after- 
noon a couple of months 
later, as he joined John 
at the trough in the /avabo 
where they washed their 
white uniforms. 

“Dunno,” replied 
John, “‘but he’ll be in for 
evening soupe all right. 

Why?” 
“A job, my little lad! 
A geste—a deed—a do. 
You know that dear fel- 
low, Klingen. He was tell- 
ing his gang an extra- 
ordinary yarn while we 
were peeling potatoes this morning. Reminded 
me of that lass who chased the Crusader home.” 

“What lass was that?” inquired John. 

“How the devil should I know?” replied 
Digby. 

“You don’t mean Mrs. T. a Becket by any 
chance, do you?” 

‘“‘That’s it, my lad,” said Digby, smiting his 
brother with his wet tunic. “Thomas a Becket 
went to the Crusades and there picked up a 
Saracen lassie, and they were walking out— 
keeping company, you know—when T. Becket’s 
time expired, or else he was due for fur- 
lough, and in the hurry of packing his kit 
and getting his papers signed, he quite forgot, 
or else mislaid, Grace or Zuleika or Zenobia or 
Aggie—and in any case he couldn’t have taken 
her aboard the transport as she wasn’t married 
to him. 

“When Grace found that Thomas had done 
a bunk, she up and had an idea. Drawing her 
savings from the postoffice, she left Pa and Ma 
to scratch for themselves, and proceeded to 
London, which she knew to be Thomas’ home. 

“Safely arrived, she took a room in a perfectly respectable 
boarding-house in Bloomsbury, patronized entirely by clergy- 
men’s daughters, had an egg to her tea and then went out to look 
for Thomas. 

“Now the artful dog, Thomas, had.never given her his proper 
name and address, and she only knew him as Thomas, Tommy 
en Tom; and there were quite a lot of gents so named in London 

own. 

“However, she worked clean through the London directory and 
the bars and night clubs of the West End, and in the end she met 
her own true Thomas, who promptly said he was just having a 
last drink before setting out to look for her, having been engaged 
hitherto in getting a home together. Whereupon they married 
and were happy ever after . . .” 

“But my poor dear excellent ass,” interrupted John, “what’s all 
a got to do with the unspeakable Klingen and the deed we have 
to do?” 

“Nothing, probably,’ 
never know... 

“As I was saying when you interrupted, he was telling his 
gang an extraordinary yarn while we were peeling potatoes 
- morning. 


? 


replied Digby, “and then again, you 


‘Barry, my darling!”’ cried Helen. ‘‘I don’t know you,’ 


“Tt appears that last night as he was strolling down the Rue de 
Tlemcen a beauteous maiden stopped him and asked him if he was 
English. 

“TI gathered that he behaved precisely as Klingen would be- 
have in the circumstances, and that she cleared off with her 
chin in the air, followed by Klingen, until she went into the Hotel 
de l'Europe and thither he could not follow her. 

“Then up spake a lad whose name I don’t-know, and said he’d 
had a similar experience. A pretty girl had stopped him near the 
hotel and, with blushing apologies, asked him if he were English. 
Apparently this chap behaved like an ordinary decent person— 
said he was sorry but he wasn’t English. The girl then explained 
that she wanted to find an English /égionnaire. Her idea seemed 
to be that her best plan was to find any Englishman, as he would 
be more likely to know the Englishman.” 

“Of course, the chap she wants will have changed his name, 
and her only chance—if the man has been transferred from Sidi— 
is to meet somebody who can identify him from her description,” 
said John. 

“Clever lad,” approved Digby; “‘you’ve got it. Here’s a girl 
looking for her Thomas, and hasn’t got the vaguest idea as to 
what he now calls himself. She can’t even go about like Grace or 
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said Robinson. His mangled face was expressionless. 


Zuleika asking for him by his Christian name; and even if he’s in 
Sidi it’s like looking for a needle in a haystack; and if he’s in 
Morocco or the Sahara or the Sudan or Madagascar or Tonkin, 
she’d never find him at all. He may be here, of course——” 

“And that’s where we come in,” said John, wringing out the 
shirt that he had washed. “By Jove,” he added, suddenly 
straightening himself up, “it couldn’t be Isobel!” 

“Of course not, you fat ass. That’s what I thought, the mo- 
ment Klingen spoke. But it was only yesterday you had a letter 
from her. And if she came here, she’d have no need to stop 
Strangers in the street and ask if they spoke English. She’d only 
have to send a card round from the hotel to the barracks ad- 
dressed to Légionnaire John Smith, No. 18896, saying that she 
was at the hotel.” 

“Of course,” agreed John sadly. “I spoke before I thought.”’ 

a who never think inevitably do that,” observed Digby 
oftily. 
_“Now stop both thinking and talking and listen,” he con- 
tinued. ‘La Cigale, who was standing there peeling away as 
though he’d been a hotel scullion all his life, instead of a military 
attaché and ornament of courts, suddenly said: 

*‘Why, that must be the lady with whom I had so charming 


and delightful an ad- 
venture last night.’ 
You know how the poor 
old dear talks. He went 
on, ‘I was sitting in the 
gardens, not feeling very 
happy, when a lady 
came and sat down on 
the same seat. She was young, beautiful and a gentlewoman. 
She paid me the compliment’—here the poor old dear bowed most 
gracefully toward me—‘of asking me if I were English. 

“‘T replied in French that I was not, bu* that I could speak the 
language quite well, and we had quite a I>>¢ talk. I promised to 
mention to all the Englishmen whom I knew that there was an 
English lady looking for a compatriot. But the whole matter had 
gone completely out of my mind until Klingen spoke just now. 
It must be the same lady. This absent-mindedness is terrible.’ 
And the old chap went off into apologies (Continued on page “— 






































































































Gi,‘ Are you trying to blacken Archie for me?”’ 
asked Cleo. ‘‘Ob, you stupid old thing, 
Tim. Can't you see that I love him?” 
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ENHAM was worried about his house-party 
because, whatever the time and place, it 
was never there all together. 

2 If dark Archie Muir were stretched ina 
deep chair, with a copy of The Field between himself 
and the billiard-room fire, offering grave fragments 
of highly technical information from the gun and rod 
world to Miss Maclennan, perched on the fender 
seat, Mrs. Muir, in a bright satin coat and trimmed 
hat, would have pattered down to “that ducky vil- 
age” on high-heeled shoes to buy a reel of cotton. 
Heaven knew what she wanted with so many reels 
of cotton. It was certainly a secret from everyone 
else. And if she were in the house, getting under the 
feet of Benham’s competent wife and horribly em- 
barrassing the servants by little skittish darts to the 
pantry with trays of vases and saltcellars which were 
not wanted there, Archie would have taken the dogs 
for a scramble up Craig Dhu in the soft rain. 
And then young Hugh Nichol would be reduced 
to playing disconsolate dance-records with no one to 
show him the new steps, because Miss Maclennan 
would have discovered that it was stupid to come to 
Scotland and stay indoors, and would have gone to 
look for white heather on the slopes of Craig Dhu. 
White heather for luck, they said. Was that what 
she found on Craig Dhu? 
Benham was handicapped in his career as a ro- 
manticist by a devastating sense of justice. The 
thing forced itself on him at every turn; he was 
miserably conscious of it as of a grim toll-gate be- 
tween himself and his desire for every kind of beauty. 
Art, love and achievement, all-must stand shivering 
at the bars, though the crying soul of Benham held 
out hungry arms to them, until that relentless guard- 
ian, his conscience, was appeased. And if con- 
demned, he must not only deny beauty but fight 
against it... 
So that the thing he saw on the night of the dance 
made him feel slightly sick, like a fresh declaration 
of war to a man who has already been under fire aad 
is still of military age. His sword itched in its scab- 
bard, demanding his unwilling hand. Restless and 
impotent, he ranged the rooms of himself and his 
wife, that night, and tried in vain to find exemption. 
“Tt’s none of your business,”’ averred the com- 
fortable Nan, cheerfully dabbing her face with ex- 
pensive cream. “Besides, it may not be as serious as 
you think. How do you know it wasn’t just fun, 
after a party? And if it wasn’t, let them work it out 
between them. J shouldn’t bother!” 

She wouldn’t, he knew. Neither would he, if he 

could have helped it. But he was hopelessly aware 

that there was no rest for him until he had thrown 
his balance on the losing side. And he couldn’t ex- 
plain to her why he knew it was serious, because 
there were no words for the glory and wonder of 
those two faces he had seen in the lighted garage. 

Archie Muir and Miss Maclennan .. . 

They had all been to a dance, that night, in Aber- 

deen. There would have been room for them all in 

the motor-car, but it meant one of the men sitting 
with the chauffeur, and all of the women crushing 





she was “no good,” as she put it, at discomfort; be- 
sides, she had a new dress. Well, there was Archies 
coupé. An obvious suggestion. 





their gay frocks. Nan pouted at that suggestion; — 
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e-party 
lace, it “Only I must stop in the village and have the rear 
lamp put right,” said Archie. “Don’t want to be 
ed ina run in! Will you come with me, Mrs. Benham?” 
himself Nan, that excellent hostess, thought she would 
gments rather be early, to “see to” the dinner. And if 
und rod Archie had to stop-—— 
fender There was no question of Archie taking his wife. 
‘immed In no really cheerful party is a man detailed for do- 
ky vil- mestic duty. The thing is meant to be a holiday. 
cotton. “Well,” said Nan, “if you don’t mind, we four 
ry reels will start and you bring Cleo.” 
reryone She indicated Miss Maclennan, glittering on the 
der the stairs in a cloak of cloth of gold, with diamonds alive 
aly em- on her tiny shoes. 
s to the They had champagne at dinner, which caused Mrs. 
ch were Muir to giggle very much. Archie, separated from 
he dogs her by the table flowers, lost a little of his wistful re- 
serve, young Nichol was amusing and Nan frankly 
educed happy. 
) one to About Miss Maclennan there was a soft, bright 
clennan excitement, a faint lovely glow that went beneath 
ome to the unneeded tinge of color in her cheeks, notes 
gone to that were too revealing astir through the deep glamor 
g Dhu of her voice. And though such radiance as hers was 


\t_ what beyond the scope of champagne, one could not help 
noticing that only upon Mrs. Muir had its effect been 








S a TO fatuous. The others simply added good-fellowship 
». The to their good-breeding. 

he was Afterwards they danced. Benham, dancing him- 
ate be self, watched them. Archie and his wife. How pain- 
beauty. ful and wrong! The garlanded puce taffeta dress, 


livering bouncing above the thick legs. The greasy bobbed 
im held hair and vacuous giggle. Then Archie and Miss 
; guard- Maclennan. Cleo Maclennan, the exquisite, with 
if con her narrow cool hands and the dark fire in her eyes! 
ut fight How exactly right! 

“But is it fair?” cried the inexorable monitor of 


e dance Benham. He was forced to the grim realization 
jaration that it wasn’t fair, knowing all that he knew. 
fire and They went home in the same formation as they 
ts scab- had left. Two-thirds of the party were fatigued, 
ess and their interest in the evening was retrospective, it did 
and his not occur to them to make new plans. They packed 
mption. sleepily into the waiting car while Archie went to 
1e com- fetch his coupé. Miss Maclennan waved good-by 
vith ex- from the dance-hall door and went inside again to 
rious as wait for Archie. 
ust fun, 
‘k it out Bs at the house Nan, after twenty minutes of 
providing her guests with drinks—and cheese, 

1e, if he since Hugh youthfully and absurdly wanted cheese 
y aware at four in the morning—discovered that she had left 
thrown her bag in the car. It was vain for Benham to swear 
dn’t ex- by all that was holy that the chauffeur, with Doric 
because honesty, would produce it intact at nine-thirty by 
nder of the clock. 
garage. It was a new bag, Nan entreated, without further 

treason. Good-natured Benham set off to the garage 
in. Aber- through the windy dark. 
m all in There was a light in the garage. Benham thought: a 
1 sitting “Hello, Archie’s home!”’ In spite of his insight dur- << \ 
crushing ing the evening that light conveyed absolutely no ' ee 
gest , premonition to his mind than that Archie, who : : ie 
fort; was due home, had come home. aa : sie , 
Archie's His feet gave no warning on the soaked fallen QT want Jou $0 think about Winnie ote She “ 

leaves. Though, when he had seen what he had seen, earned Archie, said Tim. If you leave him 

he doubted whether the Last Trump would have alone he will go on realizing what be owes ber. 
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disturbed those two at all. For they were in each other’s arms, 
so imperatively that the vacant car beside them was still throb- 
bing, and the beauty and fulfilment of them was a thing you were 
content to look on once and then accept blindness. 

For all that, Benham wished he hadn’t seen. He knew he 
was going to be worried in a minute, though back through the 
dew-wet garden there was room in his head for no more than two 
irrelevant lines of some otherwise forgotten hymn: 

Holy, holy, holy, 

Lord God Almighty 
What on earth had that got to do with it? 
on earth had anything to do with it. 

Holy, holy, holy . 

When at last he cleared his mind from the stuff that dreams 
are made of he found his unappeasable familiar already in pos- 


Nothing. Nothing 


session. Coldly enthroned, urging, ‘Well, what are you going 
to do?” He shirked, with acute distaste, the idea of “doing” 
anything. 


“T didn’t find your bag,” he told Nan slowly. “But I'll see 
to everything in the morning.” 

Behind that unwilling resolve pleaded the entreating echo 
of the glory he had blundered upon. Holy, holy, holy. Who 
was he to dare to see to it in the morning? 

But hang it all, the thing wasn’t fair! 


HE flax-tow spinning-mill which had spun the fortunes of 
T the Benham family for three generations lay just through and 
beyond the little gray stone village. To shorten its title to “the 
flax-mill” or “the flax spinning-mill” in front of Benham was 
an explosive affair. For the past week Miss Maclennan had been 
protesting flippantly that she didn’t see the difference, and for 
the past week Benham had been gravely promising to show 
her the difference. 

The morning after the dance, over the delicate arrangement of 
those two pieces of toast which she flattered with the designa- 
tion of breakfast, Miss Maclennan flung a plank to Benham’s 
clamoring conscience with a simplicity that made his heart bleed 
for her. 

“By the way,” she said, ‘‘you’ve never shown me over that 
mill of yours. That flax-mill, Tim.” 

“Flax-tow spinning-mill,” murmured Benham, like a creed. 
And then, unhappily obliged to realize his opportunity, ‘All 
right. What about this morning?” 

They agreed on that morning, while Mrs. Muir chirped, 
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G.Tim wished he hadn't seen Cleo 
and Archie. He shirked the 
idea of doing anything about it. 


“There now! If I didn’t have to catch 
the post I’d come with you, I reely 
would! So awfully romantic, a mill, 
don’t you think? What with Puss in 
Boots and the Miller of Dee and all 
those ducky people—well, reely!”’ 

Benham gave a sickly smile and 
pushed away his plate. It is often 
easier to fight for people than to listen to their conversation. 

They set out after breakfast. The rain had cleared overnight 
and the pale pure sun of October washed the little town in fresh 
gold. Miss Maclennan took to herself and gave out all the 
radiant promise of the morning. 

Benham led the way across the little square and through a 
close, narrow wynd. ‘A short cut,” he explained, and held a 
side-door for her to pass. They were immediately in a court- 
yard, walled by vast warehouses, engine-rooms and _ sheds, 
“Come in the office a minute,” urged Benham’s keeper, aloud. 
And he himself, more weak and kind, threw a sop to the harsh- 
ness of his purpose, “‘There might be some letters for me, y’see.” 

In the little fire-bright office, with his name laughing widder- 
shins at him from the ground-glass door, Benham was seized 
with panic. Who was he to dare break such beauty? 

Miss Maclennan was perched on the polished desk swinging 
her slim legs and saying, ‘““You do yourselves well, you world’s 
workers, I do think!” 

“Have a cigaret!”’ postponed Benham, shivering, ankle-deep 
in the affair. Justice came behind and ducked him. He emerged; 
the worst was over. There was‘nothing for it now but to swim. 
Faintly surprised at the levelness of his voice, he said, holding a 
lighted match for her, ‘‘Cleo, you can’t do this.” 

“Do what, Tim? Just a minute, I’m not alight. Ah, that’s 
better!’ She blew two graceful clouds of smoke at the red fire. 
“Now, what am I not to do, my friend?” 

“You and Archie. I’m afraid I came to the garage last night, 
when—when you came home. I came for Nan’s bag, and I 
just saw. I’m awfully sorry, Cleo—oh Lord, don’t think I blame 
you a bit—but I feel I must tell you. If you know already, it’s 
not my fault. If you go on, after, I’ve at least done my best. 

“Don’t think I don’t understand how you and Archie— 
You're just right together, of course. And Winnie Muir is just 
a fool. A tragic fool, the tragedy being that she doesn’t realize 
it. But just because she doesn’t, she’s happy, and you can’t 
take away her one happiness.” 

“Go on,” encouraged Miss Maclennan. 
You are very eloquent.” 

“T can only plead. How long have you known Archie?” 

“A year,” she exulted. The glad flame of that year seemed to 
light the little office, dimming the gay fire. 





“Oh, go on, Tim. 

















“I knew him before he was married. That was thirteen years 
ago. Lord, how the time——— He married because he had to, 
in the war. And then the child died, after all.” 

I am sorry,” she said quietly. ‘And I dare say Archie was 
Sorry, too. But no one can go on being sorry forever, Tim. Not 
for thirteen years.” 

‘She was a nurse, then, in a little hospital in Boulogne. In 
those crazy days men didn’t stop to think. It seemed so like the 
end—of everything.” 


here was silence for a moment. They were both picturing 


—~ 


ian, 


how like the end of everything it must have seemed to be nursed 
by Mrs. Muir. Then Benham drove through the picture, drama- 
tizing the thing by the stripped quietness of his telling. 

‘‘Archie’s people lost all their money in Russia. In Russian flax 
and hemp. So when he came back there was nothing for him. 
Her father was a solicitor’s clerk in the suburbs somewhere. You 
know, caught the same train every morning of his life and was 
very proud of his ten tomato-plants. He couldn’t help, if he 
would. But he wouldn’t, in any case. 

“His attitude was that if Winnie had bought an expensive, use- 
less article she must pay for it herself; he had never been able to 
afford useless things, and he had worked all his life. 

“Besides, she had pushed his respectability onto very thin ice. 
People like that, they have so little, their few things are precious 
out of all proportion. Their respectability is grim and awful. So 
he ‘washed his hands’ of her. 

“T never could understand exactly what that meant,” added 
Benham, “but that’s what he did, I’m told. He washed his hands 
of her. So she took in sewing. It was the one thing she could do. 
Altered frocks—oh, not for people like you, Cleo—and made new 
uniforms for servants in big houses where there was going to be 
a wedding. The war was over by then. And Archie drank.” 

Miss Maclennan turned towards him a little, a white hand 
either side of her, like lilies fallen on the broad shining desk. 

“Are you trying to blacken Archie (Continued on page us 
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eA Personal Story of 
the Opera Mill 


T WAS my first day back in 
Milan after an absence of five 
months in America. Five 
months had been-an agonizingly long wait when every mo- 

ment of that time Iwas passionately longing to take the next 
boat to Italy, where my début awaited me. Yes, I was sure that 
my début was waiting for me, although the Galleria of Milan, 
that operatic whispering-gallery of the world, declared that that 
début never-would be-made. ~~ 

The Galleria had seen thousands of American girls who came 
to Milan as I had come, full of hopes and illusions about the ease 
of beginning one’s career in Italy. The Galleria had seen how 
few of them ever had progressed even so far as to suffer spectacu- 
lar misfortunes, to achieve a definite failure. 

I had the double distinction of spectacular misfortune and a 
definite failure. The definite failure had come when, two hours 
before I was to make my Milan début in “Traviata,” the orches- 
tra-leader had thrown me out of the cast because I refused to 
follow the too-prevalent American custom and pay him for his 
graciousness in directing the orchestra for me to sing. 

Soon after this inauspicious beginning and when another début 
had been arranged, I had had the spectacular misfortune of 
losing my voice. I could talk, but I could neither sing nor laugh. 
My cords were white and perfect, yet I could not sing one note; 
and the cynics in the Galleria, as well as every big-hearted Ameri- 
can student in Milan who spent her time making things pleasant 
for other American students, prophesied that I never would sing 
again. 

My New York throat doctor had cured the simple ailment that 
the foreign doctors could not even find, and I was confident that 
my voice was better than it ever had been. I needed to be con- 
fident, for I was alone in my faith in myself; as alone as every 
other American student in Milan. 

It was in the early days of August, when the Milan heat is 
so stifling that one hardly can breathe. A most dreadful moment 
in which to visit that muggy, airless city built on a swamp, and 
yet every singer in Italy had to be there by the fifteenth of the 
month if he wished to have a good schedule the following year. 

I had received a letter in America from Oreste Poli, one of the 
biggest impresarios and theater owners in Italy, bidding me to be 
on the spot not later than the first week of this month. So here 
I was, strolling down the arcade of the Galleria with quite as im- 
portant an air as any of the singers or students that I passed, 
and feeling superior to them all, although not quite as superior as 
I had felt before I fought my first fight in the Battle of Milan. 

The reason for my feeling of superior security lay in the fact 
that I had a contract with Poli in which this eagerly sought im- 
presario guaranteed to give me my début, launch me on my career 
and act as my agent. Poli owned three theaters in Milan and in 
one of them, the Dal Verme, was about to run a fall season which 
in rank and strategic importance would be second only to the 
Scala. 

It was in this fall season that he had promised to launch me. 
Before I left Italy for America he had introduced me to Maestro 
Terni, the orchestra-leader of the season, and he and Terni de- 
cided upon the opera in which I should first be presented, the 
“Manon” of Massenet. 

Even the experienced Italian singers counted it a great réclame 
to sing in the fall Dal Verme, while if an American sang there— 
an event that happened rarely—she was made. Everyone knew 
that Poli was almost the only impresario in Italy who chose his 
companies from sheer merit and refused to let anxious Americans 
buy their way therein. He had told me that if I ever paid any- 
one to help my career along in Italy, all business relations be- 
tween us would be over. I had seen how hard it was to get along 
without paying, but Poli told me he was interested in me only if 
I would have the courage to pursue a legitimate career. 

At the moment Poli was out of town, but he had written me a 
perncnes letter of welcom t~ Isely and congratulation upon my 


restored health. I had an appoint- 
ment to see Terni that afternoon. 
Small wonder that I was very proud 
as I walked through the Galleria, challenging recognition after all 
my months of exile. 

At a table in front of the famous Biffi’s I encountered my first 
familiar face—Miss Carroway, a little English old maid. She 
had come to Mian as companion for a girl with a lovely voice 
who finally in desperation had gone back to sing in a London 
music-hall. Miss Carroway had stayed on and probably never 
would leave. There is a fascination about the singing life which 
holds more than the actual students in thrall. 

This ancient virgin with her eager way of saying things she 
never would have dared think at home, was having the thrill of 
her life at the present moment. For she was in the company of a 
Scarlet Woman, who had the added fascination of belonging to 
one of England’s front families. 

When the Honorable Elsie Ashton came to Milan she was a 
statuesque blond beauty, a cold English girl with a cold lovely 
voice, that, she had been told, needed warming under the bright 
Italian skies. She lost her head over a predatory Italian maestro, 
who, with his stirringly exotic talk of “i/ vero amore,’ persuaded 
her that Experience alone would make her a great artist. He 
soon tired of her when he found she had no money save a small 
allowance from home—an allowance which stopped coming when 
her strait-laced uncle found out what was going on. 

The Honorable Elsie was left to fend for herself and, wiser 
this time, she picked a rich lover who was glad to finance her 
career. Launched by his money, she went out to sing in the prov- 
inces, where she learned the sad truth that Experience cannot 
make a cold voice less cold. The Italians hissed her and she came 
back to Milan to study with another maestro, who took just a 
year to break her voice in two. 


Fe a number of years the Honorable Elsie had been wandering 
from maestro to maestro and lover to lover. She was no longer 
young save in the childlike hope that somehow, some day, she 
would find a maestro who could patch up her voice. Her blond 
beauty had vanished; she was puffy, peroxided and painted; but 
she did not even recognize the frantic reminiscence of her appear- 
ance. She was buried completely in the Nirvana which engulfs 
nearly all of the students who come to Milan. She still was ab- 
solutely confident that some day, soon, her voice would set the 
world on fire. 

I happened to see the end of this tragic career, exactly a year 
after the summer’s day when Miss Carroway flutteringly pre- 
sented us in the Galleria. She announced it herself, a month 
before it came to pass. 

“Elsie Ashton’s going to walk the streets in a month’s time,” 
an American tenor informed me with a laugh. “Telling every- 
one so.” 

But I had no idea of her impending tragedy the day that I 
met her with the thrilled old maid. She looked no different from 
so many others there who seemed to retain the anomalous posi- 
tion allowed an “artist of song” for indefinite years. 

“Miss Speare’s going to sing at the Dal Verme,” Miss Carroway 
said in hushed tones of awe. “She has a Contract!” 

The Honorable Elsie’s bedizened countenance reflected the 
usual student reaction to this news—slight enmity, vast incre- 
dulity and profound uninterest. ‘One never knows,” she re 
marked. ‘When I think of all the contracts I’ve had—even con- 
tracts can come to nothing, vou know.” 

I was not interested in the Honorable Elsie’s contracts. I 
passed on, and suddenly heard a cheerful voice calling my name. 
It was Michele Raggini, the ‘East Side Caruso,” born on Mott 
Street of Neapolitan parents and brought up as a hundred per 
cent American. He stood out among the many Italian-Amer 
cans who came to Italy for a début by virtue of his valiant spirit 
and real vocal merit. 
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G,‘‘No more inauspicious début could be imagined. 


In the East Side days before ‘The Neighborhood,” as Mott 
Street dwellers designate their community, banded together to 
send him abroad to study, Raggini had been a prize-fighter. He 
still looked, and sounded, pugilistic rather than musical. 

“There’s someone I’m gonna slam before I leave this Galleria!” 
he announced, as soon as he wasted enough time welcoming me 
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I faced an audience of scoffers.” 


back to Milan. “I was all signed up to make my début down near 
Trieste, contract and everything, when in steps a poor puppycut 
who pays the impresario two thousand lire to put him in instead 
of me! The blanked impresario left for Trieste last night—he 
was afraid to face me!”’ 

This, although Mike Raggini was (Continued on page or 





WAY back yonder some of the Five ‘Tribes— 
notably the Choctaws and the Chickasaws 
—had a way for disposing of a quarrel be- 

tween two members of the same nation. 
Since the white man had not yet brought lawsuits 
and other boons of civilization among them, but only 
his whisky and his Bibles—but more of the former 
than the latter—these poor benighted savages did not 
know enough to know anything about the advantages 
of prolonged litigation. Besides, they were too igno- 
rant and too stubborn to carry their differences to a 
court-house even if they’d had a court- 
house to carry them to. And they were too 
sane to try to involve their families or their 


personal partisans in the con- 
troversy. They just fought it 
out, man to man, weapon to 
weapon, according to a hal- 
lowed code of the wilderness, 
primitive but satisfactory. 

The traditional way of it was 
this: First the disputants went before 
a tribunal of the older and the serious 
men, and each man had a hearing. 
He stated his grievance and the elders, 
having heard both sides, weighed 
them, and arrived at a verdict— 
usually a compromise verdict—which 
they set forth at a full council of all 
the warriors. Sometimes the adver- 
saries accepted this judgment and 
abided by it and ceased to be adver 
saries, but if they didn’t then it was 
settled after a sterner fashion. 

In the river were many islands, big 
islands, small islands and also those 
much smaller islands which the whites called “‘tow-heads.” An 
island would be agreed upon, by preference a small one but always 
one dense with timber and brush or with canes. At a certain 
time the enemies would be landed on the chosen island, this man 
up here at the top of it, that man there down at the tail. They 
would be similarly armed, with-a bow and one arrow apiece or 
possibly, in later times, a gun with one charge of powder and lead 
for it; with a knife apiece; with a tomahawk or else a war-club, 
as had been decided. Each was stripped to his breach-clout and 
his moccasins. He might paint his naked body or not as he chose. 
Generally he had his body painted, for the barbarian understood 
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about protective coloration long 
before we did. 
Having landed, these- two promptly 
would dart away into the undergrowth, and 
- the hollowed-out. wooden canoes- which had- 
brought them here would draw away and leave 
them. The foes. then were free to practise their best _ 
wiles, their trickiest, shrewdest plots of single-handed forest 
stratagem. And thereafter that little island was theirs and theirs 
alone until one or both of these ‘men died. 

It was an argument to the finish. Such was the rule always. 
The canoemen—you might call them the seconds—circled the 
shores, standing away at a distance, during a given length of 
time. It might be twelve hours or it might be twenty-four. 
If at the end of that time no victor had emerged from the bushy 
covert, perhaps wounded and drained and exhausted, or, more 
rarely, unscathed and sounding the triumphant yell with all 
his might, the patrols paddled ia and went ashore and made 
search until they found the bodies. Frequently they found them 
where the matched pair- rushed together and strove and fell in. 
their final hacking, stabbing grapple. 

There might be one survivor or none; never were there two. 
But whether one survived or neither, that ended it for good and 
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all. There were no hard feelings or anything of that sort on the 
part of friends or kinspeople or members of the same gens. 

Every tribe which practised it had its own separate name for 
this fatal game of combat, but the white settlers called it by a 
common name. Long after the Creeks, the Choctaws, the 
Cherokees and the lesser nations had been driven forth out of 
the pleasant valleys of their ancient inheritance, the earlier 
settlers spoke familiarly of Injun duels. 


N™: there was one particular stretch on the Tennessee where 
memories of the pioneering time were likely to live on. It 
was the stretch where the Shemwells inhabited one shore and the 
Hineses the opposite shore, so that between them was the river 
and a hatred which formerly had been as deep as that river and 
as strong. Life along here was elemental and pretty crude as 
measured by most modern standards. A feud would have a 
good chance to last here. This Shemwell-Hines feud had lasted. 
It still lingered, no longer sparkling up in homicidal forays and 
homicidal reprisals, but smoldering along. At least, though, the 
hostile clans had one thing in common if they had none other. 
They made their own raw whiskies and themselves they mainly 
drank the same. 

Every December, starting the week before the beginning of 
the holidays, the Oscar K. Hcoks made her great jug trip. It 
was much more than an ordinary trip; it was special and extraor- 
dinary. Setting out, she was laden to capacity with jugs, 


GShemwell’s heart jumped for joy. 
Him that he hated had been deliv- 
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From his couch 
Hines gloated. 


barrels, kegs, demijohns, casks, bottles, cases of bottles, separate 
packages running up into the thousands. A smell as of a million 
mingled toddies followed her as she went along upstream, fol- 
lowing a zigzagged course as though she had gone tipsy on the 
heavy fumes of her cargo. In the three hundred miles of pleas- 
ant winding waters between Paducah, which is in Kentucky, 
and Florence, which is in Alabama, there were two hundred and 
sixty-seven regular landings, and she, carrying Christmas cheer 
to thirsty celebrants, called at most of them, so that she moved 
in a succession of sharply cater-cornered angles, back and forth, 
back and forth, more like a ferry-boat than a packet. 

There was one twistiwise reach, though, where, comparatively 
speaking, she paid but few calls. The crew spoke of it as the 
Moonshine Belt. A certain smallish island was the diamond- 
shaped buckle on this belt. It was here that the Shemwells and 
the Hineses lived; the Shemwells on this side, the Hineses over 
yonder on that; and it was here also that Ripley Shemwell and 
Beauregard Hines borrowed a page out of the rite of the red 
brethren whom their forebears had dispossessed from these tall- 
timbered lowlands and these sharply cut, iron-streaked hills. 

The private"war between those two had more for a background 
than the seeds of an ancient disputation, more even than the 
grudge of their present commercial competition. It had a woman 
in it—a young and comely and wanton woman named Melissa 
Creekmer—and both these men coveted her and were willing to 
fight for her. 
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@Of those who fell in Melissa's nets there were three who became enmeshed 
for keeps—Hines, Shemwell and Dave Ryburn. In the height of the 
three-cornered courtship, when it had grown hot and threatening, Ryburn 
withdrew and assumed the réle of a friend and well-wisher to both parties. 














Straggling, fusing waves of emigration out of the older settle- 
ments beyond the Alleghanies and the Smokies had brought 
the original squatters hither—the Shemwells, a high-tempered 

ionate breed, out of the Valley of Virginia, the Hineses from 
that district of eastern North Carolina where they called an 
ox-cart a transfer and a brier patch a pecossin and a spade a 
spade or, on occasion, a double-sublimated son of a spade. But 
the Creekmers and the Cranes and the Ryburns were newer- 
comers; they were poor whites of northern Georgia who, work- 
ing north by west from their native saffron-clay ridges, had 
found congenial neighbors and a proper settling-place among 
these steep toy mountains. Their communal cabins lay in a 
narrow cove a mile or so back from the river. 


OM this spot Melissa, the beauty of their line, a pale-eyed, 
pale-haired, inviting person, worked her spell upon the sons of 
men. She had been born with the wiles of rural coquetry within 
her. She was full-busted, light on her feet and light in her 
ways, and the smile of her sensual lips was a little red gateway 
to trouble. 

Of those who fell in her nets there were.three who became 
enmeshed for keeps—one Hines, one Shemwell, and one Dave 
Ryburn, her own distant kinsman. But in the estimation of the 
clans-people this Ryburn really did not count at all, he being a 
timorous furtive body whose craft and trickiness seemed sorry 
enough qualities when matched up against the shared truculence, 
the brawn, the bold and winning lawlessness of his rivals. 

If Rip Shemwell was the champion rifle-shot of those to be 
found between the long bend below and the short bend above, 
and likewise the champion fist-and-skull fighter, wasn’t Beau 
Hines the smartest woodsman, the best hand with an ax, 
the shrewdest distiller of that clear colorless potable of the 
district with its bite like a streak of white lightning running 
down a fellow’s throat and its kick like a yearling mule kicking 
you? On all such counts he was so. And if young Rip was the 
handsome bachelor thereabouts—which he was—Hines, his 
senior by ten years or so, was certainly the wealthiest among 
all eligible widowers. 

What chance, then, did Dave Ryburn stand against either of 
these? Considerably less than none, by the common verdict of 
the onlookers. 

Indeed, he eventually came outwardly to share this general 
adverse view. In the height of the three-cornered courtship, 
when it had grown hot and threatening, he altogether withdrew 
himself from that dangerous competition, or at least so it would 
appear; and with fine professions of resignation to his fate, he 
assumed the rdle of a friend and well-wisher to both parties. 
Afterwards he was credited with having put into their minds 
the idea of deciding which was the more masterly man. 

This was true; the credit for it belonged to him. He went first 
to Hines. 

After this fashion, he cut to the core of his notion: 

“Beau, I been ’lowin’ to myself that it’s too bad you boys 
can’t find some way fur endin’ this here quarrel betwixt you 
without gittin’ the whole section drug into it. Yes suh, I been 
stiddyin’ a heap over that very thing.” 

His hearer had small concern for the welfare of the section, 
being half-crazed from desire and half-wild from jealousy. He 
said as much. He said this: 

“It’s done come to a pass where I ain’t keerin’ none who’s 
drug into it. I’m aimin’ to git that Rip Shemwell before he kin 
git me—and that’s all. I’ve done warned him, so it ain’t no 
secret. He’s goin’ heeled fur me; I’m goin’ heeled fur him.”’ 
He patted a burdened hip pocket. “I’ve done told him he’d 
better stay on his side of this here river—done told him, plain 
and straight, that the only way he kin git Lissy is over my dead 

y. It’s too late fur talkin’ it out; time fur shootin’ it out is 
due and past due.” 

“That’s whut’s pes- 
terin’ me the most—on 
your account. ’Cause 
you’re a good shooter, 
but Rip, he’s a better 
one ez you full-well 
know your own self, 
Beau. And ef it should 
come to clost quarters 
—well, you’re a strong 
savigorous man, Beau, 
but even so you 
wouldn’t stand much 
show with Rip.” 


Hines regarded him darkly from under frowning thick brows. 
“There’s sich a thing ez a man bein’ laywaid,” he stated; 

“sich a thing ez a man bein’ bored spang through the back whilst 

he’s walkin’ along the road, or pullin’ a skift down the river.” 

“Oh, I know you’re the beatin’est one alive fur bushwhackin’!” 
exclaimed Ryburn admiringly. ‘Ain’t I seen how cute you kin 
slip up on a wild turkey? You betcher I have, more’n oncet. 
But ef one of you boys should git yourself ambushed, I don’t 
keer which one of you ’twuz, it’d make hard feelin’s fur ten miles 
along both shores of this here river. The way ’tis now, your 
folks ain’t exactly friendly with his folks, still the old sore is 
a-healin’. One crowd kin crost to where the other crowd lives 
without bringin’ on a rookus. You kin even mingle together and 
providin’ there ain’t too much drinkin’ goin’ on, you don’t fuss 
with one another, which suits the wimmin folks better. But 
the way it would be ef such a thing should happen ez the thing 
you jest now hinted at—well, that’s whut’s frettin’ me, Beau. 

“‘Mind you, I ain’t sayin’ which side would have my ruthers— 
you kin figger that out fur yourself, I reckin. And I ain’t sayin’ 
which one of you two boys I’m a-leanin’ todes in my private 
feelin’s; there’s another place where you kin do your own fig- 
gerin’. But I been thinkin’ to myself that ef only there wuz 
some way or other fur you two to settle this where the one that 
wuzn’t the best shot could still git an even break or even a little 
better’n an even break and yit ever’thing be fair and square and 
aboveboard and not nary a chance fur him bein’ blamed after- 
wards, why that would be about the very best way you could 
think of, wouldn’t it, fur a fact?” 

As though the expedient had just come to him, he smote on 
his overalled knee. 

“By criminies,”’ he cried, “it seems like mebbe I’ve got it! 
Sence you two air jest bent and determinated to tussle it out 
betwixt you, why couldn’t you do it the same way a couple of 
hosstile bucks uster in them old bygone days that they still talk 
about? You know, whut the old-timey folks call an Injun duel? 
That’d be the ticket, shore ’nuff. And, by criminies, right yon- 
der’d be the very place fur to do it on.” 


E POINTED toward midstream; the pair were sitting side by 
H side upon a drift-log on the bank during this interview. Out 
there, splitting the current of the Tennessee, sttetched that 
smallish island which separated the boundaries of Shemwell 
sovereignty from the boundaries of such lands and such waters 
as the Hineses claimed dominion over. It was considerably less 
than a mile long, considerably less than a quarter of a mile wide 
at its widest part, which was the part approximately half-way 
of itslength. It was closely thicketed. It had never been cleared 
either for cultivation or habitation. It was as the vanished 
Cherokees had left it. It had no special name then; to the 
dwellers hereabouts it was just The Island and on the charts of 
the river pilots was denoted by a number. It was afterwards 
that people fell to calling it Snake-Bit Island. 

Conniving Dave Ryburn kept pointing. ‘By criminies,”’ he 
said, ‘that’s shorely the place fur it, jest made to order!” 

For a little space Hines said nothing at all. His face told 
nothing either. He had a face which singularly would have 
lacked expression were it not for a set of bushy and eloquent eye- 
brows. This face was broad and rather (Continued on page 114) 
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ACKSON picked up séveral likely additions to his stable 
in the neighborhood of Richmond and the joy of his new 
possessions buoyed him as he journeyed toward the peace 
and comfort of the Cumberland. As he rode through 

the great forests he repeatedly called upon God to witness that 


never again would he bother with politics. The militia under 
his command should have his best attention; but otherwise he 
would woo the soil and devote himself to the breeding of su- 
perior horses and cattle. And there was always his ambition 
to give Rachel a house that should be a fitting habitation for 
that queen of women. 

Rachel was pleased but puzzled by this new humor. Even the 
report from Richmond of Burr’s acquittal failed to rouse him. 
She was relieved when occasionally his serenity was disturbed for 
an hour and he threatened to cut off some rascal’s ears! 


A piano he had commissioned Fowler to buy in Philadelphia’ 


completed its perilous voyage down the Ohio and-up the Cum- 
berland and landed safely at Clover Bottom. With it were in- 
struction books and a collection of music. Fowler, confessing 
that in his youth he had played the organ, offered his services as 
tutor and Rachel was soon able to play hymns and her well- 
gy ballads. 
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icholson 


When Jackson went 
bullets, Stokely Hays 


Jackson produced a flute and piped blithely to Rachel’s play- 
ing. 

Music served to renew the youth of the lord and lady of 
the Hermitage and more than ever young people sought them 
out. These were happy days on the plantation. 

“‘We’ve always had love,’’ said Rachel one evening, “‘but now 
at last we have peace. I think your Lady Melderode was wrong 
about that war she said would bring you fame. I hope that 
woman was mistaken about everything! If you should be 
famous and they’d make you President—well, dear,”’ she went 
on with a quaver in her voice, “I want you to have your heart’s 
desire in everything, but that would mean the end of these happy 
days at home.” 

“Bah!’? Jackson snorted. “Lady Melderode’s an _ idiot! 
Fortune-tellers only guess at things just like the rest of us. I’m 
spoiled now for war even if war should come. I’m too happy at 
home! Let’s play the tune of that Scotch song about Prince 
Charlie before we go to bed!” 


“‘We have everything we could ask to make us happy but one,” 
said Rachel one day. “I’ve prayed that children might come to 
us. But it seems sure now that I’ll never have a child. I wanted 
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down with his shoulder torn by 
attacked Jesse Benton fiercely. 
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to give you sons and it would be sweet to have a daughter in the 
house.” 

“Children would have eased the way for us in old age,” 
Jackson solemnly. “But,” he added, “I’ve been thinking 

“Of taking one of the twin babies of brother Savern’s!” she 
cried, her eyes dancing. ‘Oh, my arms are so hungry to hold 
that dear little boy!” 

“And pretty soon I could dance him on my knee!”’ exclaimed 
Jackson, as pleased as she at the thought of having a child in the 
house. “He’s the brightest little chap I ever saw. I’ve been 
wondering whether we couldn’t steal or borrow him.” 

“Two babies are too much for a mother to care for. Let’s ask 
her to let us take the boy she’s already named for you! I think 
Savern would be willing.” 

And so one day Jackson rode proudly home carrying young 
Andrew Donelson in his arms to become a new factor in the hap- 
Piness of the Hermitage. 

Jackson, less restless now, demurred at every necessity that 
called him from home. Here at last was the realization of the 
life he and Rachel had hoped to live. The boy should have every 
advantage he himself had missed. 

And through three happy years the domestication of the lord 
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of the Cumberland proceeded smoothly. He sniffed at all rumors 
of war; Madison, now President, he characterized as a spiritless 
being—a feebler Jefferson who couldn’t be kicked into war. 

Rachel had ceased worrying about the danger of war when the 
trumpets sounded. 

A gay company was assembled on the Hermitage veranda that 
warm June evening when John Coffee arrived at breakneck speed, 
shouting across the lawn the news that war was declared against 
England. 

The young men lifted.a cheer. Fowler, following hard upon 
Coffee, put himself at Jackson’s disposal for secretarial work and 
the dispatch of messages. 

Jackson went at once to his writing-table to prepare a letter to 
the governor, another to the President, orders to his colonels. 
The voung people, awed by the abrupt intrusion of the war god 
upon the peace of the Jackson home, crowded into the room as 
Fowler and Coffee left in haste for Nashville. 

“There’s work for Tennessee to do and work aplenty!” said 
Jackson, smiling upon the eager questioning young faces. 

“You don’t think England can whip (Continued on page 164) 
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Arseéne Lupin(?) solves the Problem of— 


ual Miracle 


b, Maurice Leblanc 


By way of Introduction 


TH E Barnett Agency prides itself on sup- 

plying “Information Free’ —yet Inspec- 
tor Béchoux will not seek Jim Barnett’s 
t) aid unless he is completely baffled. For, 
ae ee when Barnett helps others, he, like 
wap Arsene Lupin, is careful also to 
help himself; his hand goes out to 
his fellow men, but it never draws 
back empty; and when Béchoux 
seeks his accrued cooperation someone is 
always the loser of a goodly sum. 


CS eee OOO 0 cement 


RIMED with official information, Inspector Bé- 
choux hastened from police headquarters on the 
mission of solving the Old Dungeon Mystery. He 
left Paris on an evening train for the village of 

Mazurech, where his first move was to visit the chateau—a 
vast, rambling structure of great age, built on a promontory 
in a loop of the river Creuse. 

He found the owner, Monsieur Georges Cazévon, in resi- 
dence. Since the old dungeon was on his estate, he was eager 
to take Béchoux there immediately. 

They walked across the great park and came to a ruined 
tower, all that was left of the ancient feudal castle of Maz- 
urech. This tower soared skywards right from the bottom 
of the canyon where the Creuse crawled like a wounded 
snake along its rock-strewn bed. 

The opposite bank of the river was the property of the 
d’Alescar family, and on it, about forty yards away from 
where Béchoux stood with Cazévon, rose a rubble wall, 
glistening with moisture and forming a kind of dam. Higher 
up, it was surmounted by a shady terrace with a balustrade 
along it. It was here that, on a morning ten days before, the 
young Comte Jean d’Alescar had been found, lying dead on a 
great rock. 

There was a broken branch hanging down the trunk of one 
of the trees on the terrace. It was easy to reconstruct 
the tragedy—the young count had climbed out along 
the branch, it had snapped beneath his weight, and he 
had fallen into the river. 

“But what on earth was the young count doing, 

climbing that tree?”’ Béchoux wanted to know. 

, Georges Cazévon was ready with the answer. 
; a ae “He wanted to get a really close view from 
ARE | > |, a above of this dungeon. The old castle is the 
j ee - Sees y ; ne oa cradle of the d’Alescar family, who lorded 
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it here in feudal times.” He added im- 
mediately: “I shan’t say anything 
more, inspector. You know that you 
have been sent here at my urgent re- 
quest. Ugly rumors have got about 
and I am being attacked on all sides. 
So please make the fullest investiga- 
tions and examine everyone. It 1s 
only to be dropped into the especially important that you should 
void by the effect of a gun shot call on Mademoiselle d’Alescar, the 
—which did not hit him,” young count’s sister and the last 


Q‘The young count invented 
a plan for climbing the tower 
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surviving member of the family. Look me up 
again before you leave Mazurech.’ 

At two o’clock that afternoon an old servant 
took Béchoux’s card in to Mademoiselle 
d’Alescar and he was at once shown into a low, 

plainly furnished room where he found the ob- 
ject of his call in conversation with a man. 

Both rose at his entrance, and Béchoux 
recognized— Jim Barnett! 

“Ah, you’ve come at last!” exclaimed Bar- 
nett joyously, and held out his hand. ‘“‘Made- 
moiselle, may I introduce Inspector Béchoux, 
who has been put in charge of the case by 
Headquarters. With Béchoux at the helm, 
you need fear nothing.” 

Béchoux uttered not a word. He was flab- 
bergasted. Barnett’s presence the last thing 
he had either expected or desired, floored him. 

As he remained silent, Barnett spoke again: 

“The position, Mademoiselle, is this: In- 
spector Béchoux, having by this time doubtless 
examined the evidence and made up his mind, 
is here to ask if you will be so kind as to tell us 
all you know about the terrible tragedy which 
resulted in the death of your brother.” 


| Sige D’ALESCA? was a tall girl, pen- 
sively beautiful, her pallor accentuated 
by her mourning. With a visible effort she 
restrained her grief and answered without 
hesitation: 

“| would rather have said nothing, have ac- 
cused no one. But since it is my painful duty 
to reveal all I know to you, I am ready to 
speak.” 

‘““My friend Inspector Béchoux would like to 
know the exact time at whicin you last saw your 
brother alive.” 

“At ten o’clock at night.” 

“He went out during the night?” 

“He left the house a little before dawn, 
towards half past three in the morning. Our 
old servant heard him go.” 

“Tid you know where he was going?” 

“He had told me the day before that he was 
going to fish from the terrace.’ 

“Then there is nothing you can tell us about 
the time elapsing between half past three and 
the Seger of your brother’s body? ;? 

Yes, there is.” She paused. “At a quarter 
past six, I heard a shot!” 

“Oh, yes. Several people heard it. 
quite possible it was only a poacher.” 

“That’s what I thought at the time. But 
somehow I felt anxious, so at last I got out of 
bed and dressed. When I reached the terrace, 
] saw men from the village on the opposite 
bik of the river. They were carrying my poor 
brother up to the grounds of the chateau be- 
cause it was too steep to get the body up the 
other side.” 

“Then you are of opinion that the shot could 
not have been in any way: connected with what 
happened to your brother? Otherwise the in- 
quest would have revealed a bullet-wound, 
which of course it did not.” 

“Whatever actually happened, I only know 
that I am perfectly certain in my own mind 
that there is some connection. Jean would 
never have trusted himself to that branch— 
it was much too slender to bear his weight.” 

“Then, Mademoiselle, it is your honest be- 
lief that a crime has been committed?” 

For a few moments Elizabeth was lost in re- 
flection. But she made a valiant effort and said: 

“T will tell you everything. But to do so, I 
must go back to something that happened 
twenty-four years ago. My father was never a 
very rich man, but he had enough money for us 
to live comfortably at the chateau. Suddenly, 
he found himself ruined by a bank failure. To 
satisfy his creditors, he was driven into seeking 
hel; from a rich manufacturer in Guéret. This 
ma. lent him two hundred thousand francs on 
condition that all the Mazurech acres should 
become his property if the loan were not re- 
paid within five years. The whole transaction 
was kept an absolute secret.” 

“That manufacturer was Georges Cazévon’s 
father, wasn ’t he?” 

“Yes,” she said, a note of hatred in her voice. 
“Four years and eleven months later, my 
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father died unexpectedly of cerebral conges- 
tion. Imagine the surprise and consternation 
of my uncle, who was tutoring us, to learn from 
Cazévon that unless we repaid this loan within 
just one month, we should lose our home and 
lands! A loan of whose existence no one had 
even dreamed! But he had documents to 
prove it, and the bank manager supported his 
statements. My father left nothing, and Jean 
and I were driven out of our home and were 
taken in by our uncle, who lived in this very 
manor and was far from wealthy. He died 
very soon after, as did old Monsieur Cazévon. 

“So Jean and I lived here alone on this little 
farm, right in front of the dungeon and the 
chateau that had always belonged to our family. 
This caused Jean a sorrow which grew with the 
years, and intensified as his intelligence devel- 
oped and he grew towards manhood. Then, 
one day, he found among these books a ledger 
in which our father had kept his accounts dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, showing the 
money he had saved by exercising the strictest 
economy and by several successful real-estate 
deals. There were also bank receipts. I went 
to the bank that had issued them and learned 
that our father, a week before his death, had 
withdrawn his entire deposit—two hundred 
bank-notes of a thousand francs each!” 

Elizabeth d’Alescar produced the ledger of 
which she had spoken and showed it to Barnett 
and Béchoux turning to the last page, on which 
was sketched a diagram representing three- 
quarters of a circle, to which was added, at the 
right side, a semicircle of shorter radius. This 
semicircle was barred by four lines, between 
two of which was a small cross. 

“What’s all this mean?” asked Barnett. 

“Tt took us a long time to understand it,” re- 
plied Elizabeth. “At last, poor Jean guessed 
one day that the diagram represented a plan of 
the dungeon, reduced to its outside lines.” 

“And the cross,” finished Barnett, “indicates 
the place where the Comte d’Alescar hid his 
two hundred thousand francs to await the day 
of repayment?” 

“Yes,” said the girl with conviction. 

Barnett took another look at the map and 
finally remarked: 

“Tt’s quite probable. The Comte d’Alescar 
would of course have been sure to take the 
precaution of leaving some clue to the hiding- 
place, and his sudden death prevented his pass- 
ing on the secret. But surely, all you had to do 
on finding this was to tell Monsieur Cazévon’s 
son and ask his permission to——” 

“To climb to the top of the tower! That is 
just what we immediately did. Georges Cazé- 
von, although we were not on the best of terms 
with him, was quite pleasant about it. But 
how could any human being get to the top of 
that tower? The stairs had fallen in fifteen 
years before. We discussed the whole problem 
and drew up plans for several months, but it all 
ended in——” 

She broke off, blushing hotly. 

“A quarrel!” Barnett finished for her. 
“Georges Cazévon fell in love with you and 
asked you to marry him. You refused him. 
He tried to force you to his will. You broke off 
all intercourse with him, and Jean d’Alescar 
was no longer allowed to set foot on Mazurech 
land.” 

“That is exactly what did happen,” the girl 
said. “But my brother would not give up. He 
spent his days in front of the tower. He im- 
agined a thousand schemes for getting up there. 
On the very day before he died, he said to me: 
‘The only reason I go on trying is that I am 
certain to succeed in the end. Fate will be in 
my favor. There will be a miracle—I am sure 
of it.’ Poor Jean, he never had his miracle!” 

Barnett put another question. 

“Then you believe that his death occurred 
while he was making yet another attempt?” 

“Yes. That shot! Georges must have caught 
my brother in his attempt and fired.” 

“But why should he have fired? To rob 
your brother of the money he had recovered?” 

“That I cannot say.”” Mademoiselle d’Alescar 
rose. “I have not made this accusation to 
avenge my brother,” she said; “I am merely 
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stating what I believe to be the truth.” 

The interview was at an end. 

Barnett and Béchoux met again that evening 
at the inn, but dined apart. During the next 
two days, they only saw each other at meal- 
times. Béchoux was busy making investiga- 
tions and inquiries throughout the neighbor- 
hood. Barnett, like one of the lilies of the field, 
took root on a grassy slope some way beyond 
the terrace, from which spot he had a good 
view of the old dungeon and the river Creuse 
He confined his activities to fishing, smoking 
and reflection. 

On the third day, however, he ran into 
Béchoux, who told him that he had finished his 
investigation. 

“So have I,” said Barnett. “If you’re going 
back to Paris, I'll give you a lift in my car.’ 

“Thanks,” said Béchoux. “In about half an 
hour I am going up to see Monsieur Cazévon.” 

“Right; [’ll meet you at the chateau,” said 
Barnett. He paid his bill at the inn, and 
drove to the gates of the chateau. 

He was shown into a vast hall. Stags’ 
heads looked down from the walls, which were 
hung with weapons and trophies of every 
description. Here he was joined by Cazévon. 

“My colleague, Inspector Béchoux,” said 
Barnett, “is to meet me here. We are return- 
ing today to Paris.” 

“And what opinion has Inspector Béchoux 
formed as a result of his investigation?” asked 
Georges Cazévon, a shade eagerly. 

“Oh, he has definitely made up his mind that 
there is nothing, absolutely nothing to justify 
any fresh theory of the case.” 

‘And you agree with Inspector Béchoux?” 

“1?” Barnett raised his eyes and lowered 
them, his whole attitude one of abject humility. 
“T am nothing but a humble assistant—I have 
no views of my own at all!” 

He began wandering aimlessly about, look- 
ing at the cases full of rifles and shotguns. 

uA fine collection, aren’t they?” said Cazévon. 

“Magnificent!” 

Barnett took up a gun, balancing it casually. 

“Careful!” said Cazévon sharply. “That’s 
a service rifle. It’s loaded.” 

“Really?” said Barnett thoughtfully and 
opened a very narrow window which shed a 
ray of light into one corner of the hall. 

“Fancy that now!” he exclaimed. “One can 
see a section of the old dungeon, right across 
the park. Isn’t that the part of the ruin which 
overlooks the river, Monsieur Cazévon?”’ 

“Just about, I should say.” 

“Why, yes, it is!” cried Barnett excitedly. 
“T recognize that tuft of flowers growing be- 
tween two stones. Can you see that yellow 
flower, looking along the bore?” 


Ht HAD raised the gun to his shoulder as he 
spoke, and without hesitating a moment, 
he fired. The yellow flower disappeared, while 
a puff of smoke hung in the still air. 

Cazévon made a gesture of annoyance. 

“T believe your servants are at the other end 
of the chateau?” said Barnett. “Then they 
won’t have heard the noise I made. But I’m 
sorry I did that—it must have startled Made- 
moiselle d’Alescar, the sound being so pain- 
fully associated for her with the memory——” 
He broke off. 

Georges Cazévon smiled sardonically. 

“Then does Mademoiselle d’Alescar still be- 
lieve there is some connection between the shot 
heard that morning and her brother’s death?” 

Barnett nodded. 

“But d’ Alescar died of a fall!” protested 
Cazévon. 

“Quite so,” said Barnett with deadly calm. 
“Of a fall. And the reason for his fall was of 
course the sudden crumbling of some projec- 
tion or shelf to which he was clinging with both 
hands at the time!” 

Cazévon asked: “Why, according to Made- 
moiselle d’Alescar, was her brother climbing 
that wall?” 

“To recover the two hundred thousand 
francs which the old Comte d’Alescar hid in 
the place which is marked with a cross on the 
map you have been shown.” 
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“But I never for a moment believed in that 
yarn,” exclaimed Cazévon. ‘Even presuming 
that the Comte d’Alescar had managed to 
raise such a sum, why should he have concealed 
it instead of handing it over to my father?” 

“Quite a valid objection,”’ admitted Barnett. 
“Unless the hidden treasure happened not to 
be a sum of money at all!” 

“But what else could it be?” 

“Isn’t it only logical to suppose that the 
money was handed over to your father, and 
that it was the receipt which was temporarily 
concealed in some cranny of the dungeon?” 

Cazévon gave a sudden start. “But why 
should any man in his senses conceal a receipt?” 

“You seem to forget,” said Barnett, “that 
the old comte did not expect to die suddenly. 
And remember, he died of brain trouble. 

“His mind probably even then was working 
queerly. Hence the tortuous scheme he 
evolved; hence the diagram of the dungeon. 
Doubtless he meant to leave the latter with his 
lawyer, or in safe-keeping with someone.” 

Cazévon’s fist came down with a bang on 
his desk. “But if that money had been paid my 
father, how do you explain that a fortnight 
later, just a few days after his former debtor’s 
’ death, he took possession of the estate? 

“Even granting that my father was capable 
of demanding to be paid what he had already 
received, he would never have done it because 
he would have known that the receipt could be 
produced!” 

“Perhaps he knew,” suggested Barnett, 
diffidently, “that its existence was a secret.” 


RADUALLY, Barnett was putting a com- 

pletely different complexion on the whole 

case. Georges Cazévon’s father was now ap- 

pearing in the light of a rogue and blackguard. 

Cazévon himself, pale and shaking, stood with 
clenched fists, impotent with fear and rage. 

“Lies! All lies!” he cried. “You have no 
proof. To prove that my father ever did such 
a thing, you would—why, you would have 
to go and look for evidence at the top of the 
old dungeon!” 

“Well,” contested Barnett, “Jean d’Alescar 
managed to get there, didn’t he?” 

“But how?” asked Georges Cazévon. “Do 
you expect me to believe he went up on a 
witch’s broomstick?” 

“Not that,” said Barnett. ‘He used a rope!” 

Cazévon laughed quite unmirthfully. 

“A rope? You’re crazy. I often saw the 
boy shooting arrows attached to a rope in the 
vain hope that his rope would catch hold. 
Poor devil! Miracles like that never happen 
nowadays. Besides, the rope would have been 
found hanging from the tower, or lying on the 
rocks of the Creuse after the tragedy.” 

With unshakeable calm, Barnett rejoined: 
“Quite. But it wasn’t that rope he used, you 
see. The miracle was the opposite of what you 
imagine—it did not work from bottom to top, 
but from top to bottom!” 

“Do the skies rain ropes?” asked Cazévon. 

“Certainly, ropes among other things. The 
ocean-bed is strewn with things dropped over- 
board by the ships that sail the seas!” 

“There are no ships in the sky.” 

“Oh, yes, there are,” Barnett contradicted 
him, “only we don’t think of them as that— 
we call them balloons and airplanes.” 

“A nice convenient explanation!” 

“Pardon me, an extremely well-founded 
explanation. If you glance through the local 
papers for the past week, as I did yesterday, 
you will see that a balloon flew over this part 
of the country on the night preceding Jean 
d’Alescar’s death. It was traveling from north 
to south, and ballast was heaved overboard 
ten miles north of Guéret. The obvious infer- 
ence is that a coil of rope was also thrown out, 
that it fell over one of the battlements of the 
dungeon and caught in a tree on the terrace. 
To free it Jean d’Alescar had to break off a 
branch. He tied the two ends of the rope to- 
gether, and climbed up to the tower.” 

“And then?” came a whisper from Cazévon, 
whose face had grown suddenly gray. 

“Then,” Barnett continued, “someone who 
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was standing here, at this window, and who was 
a remarkable shot, observed the boy hanging 
suspended in mid-air, took aim at the rope, 
and—severed it! 

‘Afterwards, this person hurried to the bank 
of the Creuse and searched the dead body to get 
the receipt. He took hold of the dangling 
rope, and hauled it down—then threw the 
compromising piece of evidence into a neigh- 
boring well—not a very safe hiding-place!”’ 

The accusation had shifted to Georges 
Cazévon himself—a kind of guilty legacy from 
the man’s dead father. The net was closing in. 
With a convulsive effort, Cazévon shook him- 
self, as if to rid himself of Barnett’s presence. 

“T’ve had enough of your lies!” he shouted. 
“The whole thing’s a ridiculous invention on 
your part. I shall tell Inspector Béchoux that I 
have had you thrown out as a common black- 
mailer.” 

“Tf I had come here to blackmail you,” 
said Barnett blithely, “I should have started 
off by producing my proofs.” 

Blind with rage, Cazévon screamed: “Your 
proofs! You haven’t a single proof of an 
kind—how could you have? Why, there’s 
only one proof that would be worth anything— 
the receipt signed by my father!” 

“Here it is,” said Barnett, holding out a 
sheet of stamped paper, frayed and yellow at 
the edges. “This is your father’s handwriting, 
isn’t it? Pretty explicit, this document: 
‘I, the undersigned, Auguste Cazévon, hereby 
acknowledge the receipt from the Comte 
d’Alescar of the sum of two hundred thousand 
francs previously lent to him by me, and I 
hereby declare that this repayment renders 
null and void any and every claim of mine to 
the chateau and lands of Mazurech.’ 

“Tt is indisputably genuine, and you, Cazé- 
von, must have known about it from your 
father’s own lips or from the private papers 
he left when he died. The discovery of this 
document meant disgrace for your father and 
yourself, and the loss of the chateau for which 
you felt all your father’s attachment. That’s 
why you killed d’Alescar!”’ 

“Tf I had killed him,” faltered Cazévon, “I 
should have removed the receipt from his 


y. 

“You had a good look for it,” said Barnett 
grimly; “but it wasn’t on him. Jean d’Alescar 
had prudently wrapped it round a stone and 
thrown it down from the top of the tower, 
meaning to pick it up when he got to the ground 
again. I found it near the river, some twenty 
yards away.” 

Barnett only just stepped back in time to 
prevent Cazévon snatching the receipt from 


his hand. There was a moment’s pause, and’ 


then Barnett, breathing quicker, spoke again: 

“That is tantamount to admitting your 
guilt! Steady, man,” as Cazévon seemed about 
to collapse. ‘Control yourself. Someone’s 
ringing. It must be Béchoux. Perhaps you 
won’t want him to know all this!” 

A full minute passed in silence. At last, 
Cazévon, his eyes still those of a maniac, 
whispered: ‘How much? What must I pay 
you for the receipt?” 

“Tt is not for sale, but will be handed over to 
you, on certain conditions, which I will outline 
in Inspector Béchoux’s presence.” 

“And if I refuse to accept your terms?” 

“Then it will be my duty to expose you!” 

Cazévon’s head slumped in utter dejection. 
At that moment Béchoux was shown in. Shak- 
ing Cazévon warmly by the hand, he declared: 

“Monsieur, I promised to let you know the 
result of my investigations before I left, and to 
tell you what kind of report I should make. 
So far, my own views are in complete accord 
with the construction that has been put upon 
the case. There is absolutely nothing in what 
Mademoiselle d’Alescar has been saying against 
you.” 

“Hear, hear,” said Barnett. “That’s just 
what I’ve been telling Monsieur Cazévon. 
Béchoux, my guide, philosopher and friend, 
is displaying his usual acumen. Nevertheless, 
the fact is that Monsieur Cazévon is bent on 
returning good for evil, and meeting calumny 





with generosity. He insists on restoring the 
domain of her ancestors to Mademoiselle 
d’Alescar!” 

Béchoux looked thunderstruck. 

“Wh-what? You mean to say—— 

“Just that,” said Barnett. “The affair has 
not unnaturally filled Monsieur Cazévon with 
distaste for the district, and he has his eye on 
a chateau nearer his factories in Guéret. 
When I got here this afternoon, Monsieur 
Cazévon was actually drafting the deed of gift. 
He also expressed his wish to add a bearer 
check for one hundred thousand francs to 
be handed to Mademoiselle as compensation. 
That’s so, isn’t it, Monsieur Cazévon?” 

Without a second’s hesitation, Cazévon 
acted on Barnett’s promptings as if they had 
been the dictates of his heart’s desires. He 
wrote out the deed of gift and signed the check. 

“There you are,” he said. ‘For the rest, I 
will instruct my solicitor.” 

Barnett took both check and document, 
slipped them into an envelop, and said to 
Béchoux: 

“Here, take this to Mademoiselle d’Alescar. 
I feel sure she will appreciate Monsieur Cazé- 
von’s generosity.” 

He swaggered off, followed by Béchoux. The 
latter waited till they were out of the park, 
and then demanded: 

“What’s it all mean?” 

“None of your business, Béchoux,” said 
Barnett. “Let bygones be bygones. The 
case has been settled to everyone’s best ad- 
vantage. All you have to do is to speed on your 
mission to Mademoiselle d’Alescar. Ask her 
to forgive and forget. Then pick me up at 
the inn.” 

In a short while Béchoux was back again. 
He brought the news that Mademoiselle 
d’Alescar had accepted the gift of the Mazurech 
estate and her solicitor would take the matter 
up at once. But the money she refused to 
take. In her indignation at being offered it, 
she had torn up the check. 

Barnett and Béchoux took their leave. 

They got to Paris at close on three o’clock. 
Barnett invited Béchoux to have luncheon 
with him, and Béchoux went meekly. 

“You do the ordering,” said Barnett, rising 
from the table a moment after they had en- 
tered the restaurant, “I’ve some business I 
must attend to. Won’t be a moment!” 

Béchoux did not have long to wait. Barnett 
was back again almost immediately, and the 
two men ate a hearty meal. When they were 
drinking their coffee, Béchoux ventured a 
remark: 

“T must send the torn bits of that check 
back to Monsieur Cazévon.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t bother to do that, Béchoux. 
The check was quite worthless. I foresaw 
that Mademoiselle d’Alescar was certain to 
refuse to take it, so when I put the deed of gift 
into the envelop I slipped in with it an old can- 
celed check. Waste not, want not.” 

“But what happened to the genuine check,” 
groaned Béchoux—‘the one Cazévon signed?” 

“Oh, that? I’ve just cashed it at the bank!” 

He opened his coat, displaying a wad of 
notes. With an effort, Béchoux controlled 
himself. 


” 


Fe a long while they sat smoking in silence. 
At last Barnett spoke: 

“There’s no denying it, Béchoux, so far our 
collaboration has proved decidedly fruitful. 
We seem to ring the bell every time, and it’s 
all helped to enlarge my little nest-egg. But 
honestly, I’m beginning to feel very troubled 
about you, old horse. Here we are, working 
side by side, and I always pocket the dibs. 
Look here, Béchoux, won’t you come into part- 
nership with me?” 

Béchoux gave him a look of hatred. The 
man goaded him beyond endurance. He rose, 
flung down a note to pay for the luncheon and 
mumbled as he took his leave: 

“There are times when I think it must be 
Arséne Lupin after all!” 

“T sometimes wonder too,” said Barnett— 
and laughed! 
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a. has such a well-established reputation _ put Fels-Naptha to work, you get plenty of naptha to 
for doing the family wash, that housekeepers some- dissolve the dirt, while the rich, soapy suds wash it away. 


times forget Fels-Naptha is “more than a laundress.” é : m 
6 P That’s why, with Fels-Naptha, smudgy, greasy finger- 


Or, to be more exact, Fels-Naptha is remarkably good _ prints quickly leave painted woodwork—windows come 
at general cleaning because it is such a thorough laun- _ sparkling clean—floors and linoleum take on that well- 
dress. For dirt is dirt, whether it’s on painted wood- scrubbed look—bathtubs, washstands and tile reach 
work or the children’s clothes, and Fels-Naptha gives ~ shining cleanliness. All with less work for you, thanks 


you extra help that gets dirt out with less effort. to the golden soap-and-naptha combination! 
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ing together. Good golden soap and plenty of naptha, of a clean, sweet-smelling wash. Remember that for 
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Atropos by Jane Savalle (Continued from page 95) 


for me? Oh, you stupid old thing, Tim! Can’t 
you see that it makes no difference if he’s had 
ten years in jail? Can’t you see that I love 
him?” 

He certainly would have been blind, not to 
see. Blind, and even then the shining faith 
and joy of her must have warmed him to the 
heart. But he was not fighting for Archie. 

He said: “I want you to think about Winnie 
for a bit. I know you'll understand, if you 
think. She kept them going for two years, 
driving a machine till midnight and only leav- 
ing off to help Archie to bed. She had no 
friends. His friends thought he was a fool, 
hers thought she was a fool. And neither 
could afford fools. Don’t you think she must 
have been homesick sometimes for the awful 
little house with the ten tomato-plants, where 
she was respectable? Oh, well . 

“The next child was born and it was an 
idiot. Did you know that? Probably not, 
that’s one of the things she keeps hidden in 
her heart. Archie had pulled himself together 
by then and had built up a business from the 
ruins of his father’s. She was so hopeful and 
happy, and then this came. 

“They weren’t sure, for about a year. Just 
thought the child was backward. And when 
they knew, for certain, he couldn’t bear the 
child in his sight. Only she was good to it. 
Sat and played with the slobbering thing for 
hours. Never seemed to get tired. Always 
buying little toys, hoping to get it interested in 
something. It just crawled about, and leered. 

“It died a year ago. Oh, the most merciful 
thing that could happen, of course, but after 
all it was her child. They moved, they have 
quite a jolly house now, with a garden. The 
furniture is horrible—frilly satin cushions and 
lace curtains. You'd be slightly sick. But it’s 
her idea of beauty, and no one dare say she 
hasn’t earned it.” 

“No one is saying, Tim——’ 

“Just a minute. I wish you could have 
seen her face when she had finished showing 
me the house. Common and foolish—oh, you 
know, and it sounds silly—but somehow sort 
of transfigured. And she said—I remember 
the very words—‘It’s been a hard time, but I 
knew it would come all right in the end. 
Archie and I. Isn’t it wonderful to think 
that we’ve managed to come through all the 
bad times and are still together to begin the 
happy ones?’ 

“That’s all I’m going to say, Cleo. You 
can see for yourself that she’s earned Archie. 
And if you take him now, you’ll know what 
you’re doing. If you leave him alone, he will 
go on realizing what he owes her. But if you 
take him, as I know you can, tomorrow, at 
least you’ll know how much you have broken.” 


’ 


ISS MACLENNAN slid off the desk and said 
merely: “Are you going to show me 
your flax-mill today, or not?” 

“Flax-tow spinning-mill,” corrected Ben- 
ham, but wearily, for his force was spent. 
lis thought was, “If I’d explained it better, I 
might have made her see. I’m a fool. I can’t 
make people see things. People like her, with 
everything on their side. Oh, well.” He 
opened a cupboard and pulled out some sample 
bundles of fluffy raw material. 

“That’s the stuff, you see. We mix it. We 
put in some for fineness, some for cleanliness 
and some for strength.” 

“Ah, yes.” She leaned over the desk, 
touching it, absently. The furniture is hor- 
rible . . . frilly satin cushions and lace cur- 
tains . . . You would be slightly sick. You 
would, because you’ve had every chance to 
know that those things are wrong. Fineness, 
cleanliness and strength were spent in the 
making of you, and now comes the proving of 
them. She, who had so terribly little, was just 
a job lot, you might say, had valiantly stood 
the strain of a much harder test. 

“What next?” 
He led the way out of the office and across 


the courtyard to a short flight of stone steps. 
The throb and hum of a giant engine shook 
the room they entered. 

“This is the heart of the whole thing,” ex- 
plained Benham through the din, waving a 
hand at the shining shafts and whirring belts. 

Miss Maclennan understood. This is the 
heart of the whole thing. That I love him, 
therefore he is mine, by right of love. He 
belongs to my world. But she loved him, 
too. So much that she could sit until mid- 
night making uniforms for maids in big houses 
where there was to be a wedding. No one 
had made anything for her wedding. It wasn’t 
respectable . . . 

They came down from the heat and clamor 
of the engiae-house to a dim barnlike place 
stacked rafter-high with raw material. The 
men who worked here were wrapped in a cocoon 
of pale fluff. This, Benham told her, was the 
batching-shed; from the great brass scale, 
“the weigh,” selected bunches were pushed 
upon the feed-cloth which ran ceaselessly 
through a wide slot in the wall into the visible 
hands of two invisible women beyond. The 
women belonging to the dark hands were 
humanized only when they had entered the 
preparing-flat by another door. This vast pre- 
occupied hall of industry brought Miss Mac- 
lennan to a standstill. 

“The work!” she said. 
making thread!” 

“Flax-tow yarn,” suggested Benham, with 
the patience of a lost cause. But he could not 
guess that she was thinking: “The thread of 
life! Oh, the work!” 

There was a set of figures pushing cloudily 
to the forefront of her mind. he Fates— 
Clotho, Atropos and that middle one whose 
name was always so difficult to remember. 
Lachesis. Clotho spun the thread, Lachesis 
twisted it, Atropos—ah, bitter finality!—cut it. 

The hum of affairs never ceased for her 
thinking. The cloth-slippered women, their 
hair dangling in dusty plaits from under 
cotton caps, scarcely lifted their eyes from the 
hungry machines. The broad sliver, poured 
into a high can, fold upon fold, like treacle, 
was packed and “tramped” by a small boy 
with scarlet hair. 

Such a terribly inevitable business. Once 
the thread was caught in there was no getting 
out of the rapid, rattling course until the end. 
She must have been homesick sometimes for 
the little house with the ten tomato-plants, 
where she could be natural and homely and 
giggle at jokes about lodgers and twins. But 
she was caught in, the foolish little nurse. No 
getting out. Clothospun the thread . . . 

They moved down the dizzy line of chewing 
monsters. Each in succession was fed by the 
red-haired child and his contemporaries, each 
set its teeth in the contents of a can and spewed 
forth a narrower and even narrower sliver. 

“These are the drawings,’ explained Ben- 
ham. He was recovering his spirits. After 
all, he’d done his best. It wasn’t his fault if 
the sordid, pitiful little waves of his story had 
scarcely wetted Cleo’s dainty feet. 

The next clamorous alley was peopled by 
“the rovings.” This was their first sight of the 
great leaping bobbins. Benham introduced 
his monstrous pantomime giants. 

“The rovings—Cleo!” 

“Ah, yes!” said Miss Maclennan, acknowl- 
edging the rovings with a whimsical little regal 
bow. “And what do they do?” 

“They give the yarn a twist, the opposite 
way than it’s going, to strengthen it,”’ spoke 
Benham on behalf of the rovings. “It’s very 
thin by now. If it’s patchy, at this stage, if 
you’re not careful, it won’t stand a test.” 

The second hooded gray figure strode from 
the shadows, pointing a fateful arm. Archie 
couldn’t bear the child in his sight. The idiot 
child, slobbering and crawling. Lachesis 
twisted the thread, now strong, now weak. 
It was very thin at this stage. If you weren’t 
careful, it wouldn’t stand a test. 


“Oh, the work of 





But she had been careful. Always buying 
little toys, hoping to get it interested in some- 
thing. Loving Archie all the while, believing 
that they would come through the bad times 
and be together to begin the happy ones. 

“Ts there much more?” asked Miss Maclen- 
nan suddenly. Benham felt a little hurt. He 
hadn’t the faintest idea that her emotion was 
making the thing a double journey. 

“There’s the spinning-flat and the reeling- 
flat,” he said coolly. “But we can leave those 
for another day, if you’ve had enough.” 

She had had enough, heaven knew. But 
<here wasn’t to be another day, which Benham 
didn’t know. 

“TY didn’t mean that I was tired,” explained 
Miss Maclennan, a lady and a guest. “I am 
tremendously interested. I should like to see 
it through to the end.” But she closed her 
eyes and Benham lost his hauteur in concern. 

“T say, you are tired. I’ve managed to give 
you a headache this morning.” 


T WAS a heartache he had given her, that 

morning. But she opened her eyes and 
smiled denial, for she was a very gallant little 
lady and would see it through to the end. 

Accordingly they passed into the spinning- 
flat, where sharp-eyed girls ceaselessly stalked 
the filling bobbins, marked them down, flung 
the satiated into pigskin skips. 

“It takes years to learn this,’”’ commented 
Benham. “It’s very skilled labor.” 

Lachesis—ah, the thousands of years she 
had had in which to learn it! And her labor 
was skilled even yet; she had not lost her 
cunning. 

They mounted some stairs to a clean bright 
room where finer machines danced in the sun- 
light. There were pretty village girls here, in 
gay chintz wrappers. — 

“The reeling-flat,” indicated Benham. “This 
is the end of it.” 

“So this is the end of it,’ echoed Miss 
Maclennan. She was very pale. Then she 
said a queer thing which showed Benham how 
little the most charming of women understand 
of the business of men. ‘The thread is cut, 
here.” 

“Well, yes, though that’s not the way 
we put it. When the yarn comes off the 
spindles it goes on the bundling-stool—this 
thing, like a hobby-horse. Sixteen spindles to 
a bundle. We sell it so, and then it has to be 
bleached. When it leaves us it goeess——” He 
became vastly technical. 

Miss Maclennan suddenly felt terribly weak 
and lonely. 

You couldn’t do it, of course. Couldn’t 
take away her one happy time, after she 
earned it so dearly. If you left him alone he’d 
go on realizing what he owed her. This was 
the end of it. The thread is cut, here. . . 

They left the prolific noise and went home. 
The wind blew sharply down the wynds. Miss 
Maclennan shivered and pulled up her scarf. 

“T think I’d like just to find out how my 
brother’s getting on,” she said. ‘He was in 
bed with a touch of ’flu when I left home. I'll 
send a telegram, if you don’t mind stopping. 
Where is the postoffice?”’ 

He waited while she wrote her telegram. 
He laughed at the idea of her brother not 
being able to manage ‘‘a touch of ’flu” without 
her. But at lunch-time the reply came: 


Should certainly like you home as soon 
as possible. In bed and everything in a 
muddle. 

Roger 


“We're awfully good chums, Roger and I,” 
explained Miss Maclennan to the table. “I 
really think it would be better for me to go.” 

“We shall miss you,” said Nan. “Breaking 
up our cheery party!” She smiled, but 
regretfully. 

“As long as I haven’t broken anything else!” 
Miss Maclennan was laughing, but the laughter 
never reached her eyes. 
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ANYTHING but an oily skin! most 


women will say. And they are right. 


For excessive oiliness is not only a serious 
aesthetic defect; it is a danger to the health 
of your skin, as well. 


Excessive oiliness brings other attendant 
troubles in its train. Blackheads and acne 
(blemishes) are frequently the penalty of 
excessive oiliness. 


Don’t try to combat this trouble by tem- 
porary expedients—by smothering your skin 
with powder! Only the clean sure method 
of science will help you really to overcome it. 


Vigorous cleansing treatments with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
followed by a brief application of ice—this is 
the method recommended by a famous skin 
specialist for correcting excessive oiliness. 


First, cleanse your skin by washing in 
your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe off the 
surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
slightly damp. 

Now, work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s in your hands. Apply it to your 
face and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold. If possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap is so mild and 
non-irritating that it can be used vigorously 





































How it goes straight to the heart—the radi- 
ant, innocent beauty of a lovely skin! 
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Ahis Vigorous Method 


with a soap commend by shin specialists 


on the sensitive skin of the face. It is espe- 
cially beneficial in the care of an oily skin. 


The treatment given above is only one 
of the famous Woodbury skin treatments. 
If you have never used them—they will be 
a revelation to you of what you can do to 


improve your complexion. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
Get a cake of this 


month or six weeks. 
wonderful soap today! 


To overcome excessive oiliness—follow the vigorous 
Woodbury cleansing treatment given here 





Is one of these conditions keeping your 
skin from being attractive? 

Blackheads 

Blemishes (acne) 


Excessive oiliness 


Dryness, scaliness 
Sallowness 
Large pores 


Treatments for each of these troubles, and the famous 
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for skins that incline to be oily 











A-SKIN-Yol’ 
LOVE-TO-TOUH | 


Now— the large-size trial set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 1613 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 
For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me the large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Facial 
Cream and Powder, the Cold Cream, the tre.tment 
booklet. “4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and instructions 
for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” 

In Canada, address The Andrew jergens Co., Limited, 
1613 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont 








Woodbury ice treatment for normal skins are given in Name 
the booklet wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Street 
City State so 3S. 
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Careful Nan thought in terms of her pretty 
home. “Oh, nothing else!” she said. ‘You’re 
a most considerate person really, Cleo. I give 
you full marks as a guest. The only drawback 
about guests is that they never can stay in 
one place for ten minutes by the clock! Must 
always be moving on!” 

Miss Maclennan moved on directly her lug- 
gage was packed. The others had assented 
listlessly to Nan’s proposal of motoring to 
Gleneagles for dinner. Benham alone stayed 
to bid her good-by. 

He was sorry that she was going, but on the 


Injun Duel by Irvin S. Cobb 


round and beardless, with stubby undis- 
tinguished features, in color a pasty grayish 
white. It was not a pretty face, but it would 
havé made a remarkably valuable asset for a 
gambler to own. But then, in a way, Beaure- 
gard Hines was a gambler. When he did open 
his lips and speak, he proved that. 

“Tt mout be”—he spoke slowly and reflec- 
tively and apparently without rancor for any- 
one—“it mout be he wouldn’t consent fur to do 
it, me bein’ the best man of the two when it 
comes to trackin’ ’round through underbresh 
and the like.” 

“T ’spect he likely would ef you taken it on 
yourself to send him your double-dog dares.” 

“Who'd carry ’em to him fur me?” 

“T mout be willin’ ef you wanted me to, bein’ 
friendly the way I am todes all concerned. 
I like to accommodate anybody that I like 
2em.”’ 

Hines’ brows knitted until they made an 
unbroken heavy black line above the top of his 
flattened and unimpressive nose. 

“You ain’t foolin’ me none with your mealy- 
mouthed talk, Dave Ryburn, Esquire,” he 
stated, but with no heat in it. “You mout fool 
some folks, you mout even fool him, but you 
ain’t fooled me. You think ef there don’t ary 
one of us come back alive off’m that island, 
you'll step in and git Lissy. Well, ef they don’t 
ary one of us come back you kin have her and 
welcome. Because I’m tellin’ you now, feller, 
it’s either me that’ll be comin’ back alone, or 
else they won’t ary one of us come back. And 
ef it’s me that comes back, then Lissy’ll belong 
to me and ef they don’t nobody come back it 
don’t make no difference who she belongs to. 

“Now then!” His tone had become sharper 
and more businesslike. ‘You take your foot in 
your hand and put out frum here and you go 
’crost and you find Rip Shemwell and git him 
off by himself somewheres and tell him fur me 
that I’m sendin’ him my double-dog dares to 
fight it out Injun duel style, over yon’er on the 
island. And ef he don’t, I'll name him and 
shame him everywheres fur a dirty coward and 
a craven and an aig-suckin’ fice dog—tell him 
that. You bring me back his say-so, keepin’ 
your own trap shut, and ef so be he’s agreeable, 
then we’ll work out the plans fur it, you bein’ 
the middle man, ’twell we kin git everything 
settled.” 

Ryburn went, and straightway. No more 
ardent emissary ever hastened forth on any 
errand. What pliant arguments he used on 
Shemwell, what advantages he suggested, 
what innuendos he sowed, remained his own 
business. In two hours he brought back the 
answer. The answer was yes, and the sooner 
the better. 

Thereafter, preparations marched swiftly. 
With the eager and obliging Ryburn shuttling 
to and fro, from one man to the other, the 
groundwork was laid as nearly as might be 
after the historic pattern. The rules were 
simple enough, either principal pledging him- 
self by solemn oaths to obey all of them in all 
regards. One day apiece was allotted for ex- 
ploring the island, for studying out its natural 
protections and its natural obstacles. 

Ryburn flipped a coin; it came up heads, 
and heads was for Shemwell. So to young 
Shemwell he assigned the first day. Hines 
accordingly took the second, and the third 
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whole he thought her brother’s need of her 
convenient, for it would certainly give old 
Archie a chance to forget her. It was extraor- 
dinary how convenient—— _ The idea, startling 
in its originality, occurred to him that she 
might even have arranged that telegram. But 
he dismissed it. She hadn’t turned a hair 
when he’d told her about Winnie. A bit selfish, 
that was the only thing the matter with Cleo. 

She drew down the window of her smart 
little car, leaned from the wheel and mocked 
him. 

“Thank you for having me!” 


$1 fae 


day was Ryburn’s for touring the entire 
area painstakingly with a view to finding out 
whether either man had contrived for himself 
some artificial defense, some special ambus- 
cade. He returned in the dusk, reporting to 
Lissy’s lovers that all was as it should be. 
They trusted him; they had to. There was 
none other in whom they might pool their 
trusts. 

The fourth day, then, was the day for the 
duel. Strangely enough, the secret these three 
shared was still their secret. No hint regard- 
ing their intentions could have reached their 
kinspeople or their neighbors, else the news 
would by now have spread widely. 

At the hour of the plan’s culmination, it 
was necessary to depart in certain minor par- 
ticulars from the remembered code of the 
scattered tribesmen. The duelists could not 
be landed simultaneously at the far corners 
of the island since one common second served 
them. Here a device mutually agreeable was 
hit upon. 

Daylight of a windy, fair morning of early 
November was breaking when Hines and 
Ryburn set out from their shore, Hines sitting 
mute and almost motionless in the stern, 
Ryburn hunched at the oars. 

The go-between pulled straight across to 
an appointed indent on the opposite bank. 
Shemwell, tall and broad and sinewy, awaited 
them here. With a nod for Ryburn and a 
quick hateful glance for his antagonist he 
climbed in at the bow. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves with heavy half-boots on his feet. But 
Hines wore a pair of rubber-soled sneakers. 

Ryburn marked this; he thought it told him 
something of Hines’ intended tactics. He 
marked also that Hines was outwardly the 
calmer of the pair. To him Shemwell seemed 
nervous, but knowing the proved confidence in 
combat of the younger man, Ryburn inwardly 
diagnosed this as a sign of restrained eagerness 
for the moment of coming to grips rather than 
as evidence of any fear. Of these matters he 
took inward note while he was ferrying them 
down to a point approximately midway of the 
eastern side of the island. 

There on a projection he made landing for 
them. They got out on the shelving strip of 
moist verge, each still maintaining his silent 
gravity; and after making sure that his keel 
was well grounded, Ryburn also disembarked. 
He motioned to them and they, obeying regu- 
lations already mutually agreed upon, took 
station upon the little sand-spit, with a dis- 
tance between them of some twenty feet. The 
dawning was well along by now; there was 
abundant soft clear light to see by. 

They stood so while Ryburn searched their 
persons in turn. He searched methodically, 
thoroughly. First requiring of either man 
that footgear, shirt, breeches, hat, even, be 
removed, he with careful fingers examined 
each garment, feeling it, shaking it, probing 
into every recess, trying out every seam. 
Then, eyes and hands busy, he went over the 
partially naked form of either man. 

This done, he bade them reclothe them- 
selves, he standing vigilantly by as watcher 
and arbiter. Next he went to the beached 
skiff and fetched back a burlap bag. This 
bag contained the tools for the killing. Those 
tools showed through it in ridged outlines. 





“You know we’ve loved having you. Sure 
you’ve got all your things?” 

“Probably not. I expect I’ve left something 
behind!” Her overbright eyes sought the 
house where she had been so happy and so sad. 
Well she knew she had left something behind. 
Something she never would find again. 

With her hand on the gear she cried sud- 
denly, curiously: “Well, good-by—Atropos!” 
and was gone in a faint cloud of dust. 

Benham walked slowly back to the house. 

“Now what the devil,” he marveled, ‘“‘could 
she have meant by that?” 


(Continued from page ror) 


He brought them forth—two single-shot rifles 
and two brand-new butcher-knives, their 
blades sharpened to keener edge on a grind- 
stone. Upon either man he bestowed a rifle 
and a knife and also a single cartridge which 
he produced from a vest pocket. 

Without further instructions, they knew 
what to do. Hines tried the mechanism of 
his rifle, hefted it, flung it to his shoulder, then 
slid it into the crotch of his arm, shoved his 
knife into his belt and turning right-about 
went slouching at his leisurely noiseless track- 
er’s gait south toward the heel of the island. 
Shemwell behaved similarly except that after 
girding himself he traveled north to its other 
extremity, splashing in and out of shallows 
where the shore-line recessed. His gait was 
swifter but less ordered than his enemy’s. 

Having dispatched the pair on their respec- 
tive ways the umpire reentered his skiff and 
retreated out from the bank for a matter of 
forty yards or so. Holding her stationary 
against the gentle pull of the current, he 
might from there follow the movements of the 
two until they reached the points of land. 

He drew a revolver and holding its muzzle 
aloft fired thrice. He grinned to himself. On 
the sounds of the pistol he had seen how Hines 
darted away from the open and took cover 
like a man sharp set upon inaugurating some 
pressing business. Shemwell’s initiatory move- 
ments he could observe longer, since Shemwell 
hesitated for a bit of time as though mentally 
rehearsing a secret campaign before he too dis- 
appeared from view beyond a weedy frieze. 

Ryburn pulled out somewhat farther and 
set himself to cruising slowly around the 
island, sliding down one side, pushing briskly 
up the other. This, from now on, for the next 
eight hours unless sooner informed as to the 
outcome of the duel, was to be his function— 
to stand guard, to circle and recircle, to 
answer signal from the winner, if any wefe 
given by any winner. 

Through the long forenoon while the climb- 
ing sun brought out the land colors brilliantly, 
he did this. A mail packet chugged by, going 
up, and one towboat bound in the same direc- 
tion. Otherwise the river was untenanted ex- 
cept by him, completing his slow orbitular 
journeys one after another. 

The tardy and compassionate Indian sum- 
mer of this southern latitude had made loveli- 
ness of that nameless little island. It sat on 
the solitude of the ruffled waters like a long 
ship with crimson and yellow and purple-toned 
sails; a tender peacefulness possessed it. The 
only life along its slanted flanks was bird life. 

Fore and aft, the listening, watchful Ryburn 
patrolled and repatrolled his beat until his 
nerves began to fret and tingle under the sus- 
pense of waiting. His impatience got to be 
like a burning hot fever on him. 

About noon he was rounding the head. He 
had just rounded it when he heard a shot. 

He knew it came from the south end of the 
battleground, which was Hines’ end. He made 
fast oar-work getting down to the foot, mean- 
while harkening for another shot. There was 
no second shot. When he came abeam of the 
place where he judged the shot had been fired 
and let her drift, there was nothing to be seen 
except a narrow ribbon of sand and beyond 
the sand the barriers of gay undergrowth; 
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HEY are as exquisite as rare flowers 
—these three modern Graces! As 
soon say which is loveliest, the tropic rose, 
gorgeous poppy, or delicate anemone, as 
choose from amongst these beautiful 
American girls—a vivid brunette, a 
Titian beauty, an ethereal blonde. 
Enchanting types . . . worlds apart in 
their individual kind of charm, but alike 
in the fact that each is the acknowledged 
leader of her own distinguished set. 
Alike, too, in that each possesses the 
most essential quality of feminine loveli- 
hess—an exquisite complexion. 
' How do these girls guard the beauty 
of their lovely skins? Each frankly 
acknowledges her debt to Pond’s. Each 
on her dressing table gives the place of 
honor to the Two Creams, the dainty 
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(above) Miss Betty Byrne: An exquisite 
blonde with rose-petal skin. Miss Byrne, 
daughter of Fudge and Mrs. Stanton F. 
Peele of Washington, D. C., says: “I look 
my best after using Pond’s” 


(/eft) Miss Fiorence Noyes: 4 glorious 
Titian beauty with delicate apple-blossom 
skin. Miss Noyes, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest High Noyes of Chicago, uses 
Pond’s Preparations to keep her skin al- 
ways exquisite 
(right) Miss Bay Morris: A vivid brunette 
with clear, pale olive skin. Miss Morris, 
daughter of Mrs. Waterbury Morris of New 
York City, says: ‘‘Pond’s Creams are quite 
the nicest I have ever used” 





Pond’s Preparations in the lovely gift containers 
used by these beautiful girls. 
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Tissues, the restorative Freshener. 

First apply Pond’s Cold Cream. Its 
purifying oils penetrate deep down into the 
pores, lifting out every particle of dirt. Then 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, so caressing 
and absorbent, wipe away all dirt and oil. 

Next tone and firm your skin with the 
exhilarating Freshener. Last, apply the faint- 
est breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

See how lovely you are after one treatment! 
The coupon brings you all four preparations. 


Intropuctory Orrer: Mail coupon with roc for 
trial sizes of all 4 Pond’s preparations. 


Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. G. 
112 Hudson St., New York City 
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nothing to be heard except the soft rub of the 
drooped oars in the oarlocks, the soft slap of 
little waves against her bow. 

Ryburn had imagination, else he would 
never have bethought him in the first place 
to contrive this business. His imagination 
now laid hold on him and shook him; and 
soon, popping into his mind and popping out 
again were curious dreads, curious forebod- 
ings, curious nightmarish fancies. 

By arrangement he was to stand by until 
four o’clock before landing and making search 

’ for results. Long before four o’clock he real- 
ized that he could not bring himself to make 
search. In fact, long before four o’clock, 
humping himself at the oars like a man in 
flight from an invisible but terrible pursuer, 
he was driving left for the mainland to spread 
the word and enlist volunteers for the daunting 
task which he, alone, dare not face. 


YBURN last had seen Hines plunging past 
the briery wall of the southern end. Hines 
kept on plunging. He, the adept stalker, did 
not behave as stalkers usually do. With no 
regard for what noises he might make, he 
shoved through those close-set entanglements 
until he arrived at a rounded knoll, which 
capped the low dorsal ridge of the earth at a 
place perhaps two hundred yards above his 
starting-point. The spot marked the begin- 
ning of the narrow ranks of sizable timber 
which rose along the island’s spine. By com- 
parison with the encompassing thickets, this 
dwarfed eminence seemed almost clear of 
vegetation. During his preliminary spying-out 
two days before, Hines had spent an hour or 
so atop of it studying its possibilities, per- 
fecting his strategy. Now, having reached it, 
he knew exactly what to do and exactly how 
to go about doing it. 

In the lower curve of the domed glade, very 
near where he had emerged, stood conspicu- 
ously a tall sweet-gum with many sprouts 
rising from among its roots and half-hiding 
its trunk at the foot. From a springy lower 
limb dangled a wasps’ nest, abandoned now 
by its tenants. It was a rounded, grayish, 
papery, symmetrical thing of overlapping 
crinkled layers. Its circumference above was 
about that of an adult’s skull; below, it broad- 
ened slightly in a pineapple-shaped effect. 
It swung some six feet above the ground. 

Hines temporarily laid his gun aside. With 
a forefinger he scooped from beneath his tongue 
a fine, snugly coiled black fishing-line—so, 
you see, there had been a reason for his stub- 
born muteness in the skiff! Working fast, he 
freed one end of the wetted line and lashed it 
to the pendent twig at whose tip the abandoned 
nest was affixed. Carrying the line back of 
the sweet-gum and, as he went, paying it out 
with his right hand—in his left was the rifle— 
he stretched it for its full length, meanwhile 
keeping it taut. 

When he had run the line clear out he stood 
at the far eastern side of the wooded opening 
and there, right alongside him in a recess 
where a great dead tree had been uptorn by 
some storm, was a splendid shelter all ready 
and prepared for him—a shallow sunken nest 
just long enough to hold him, just deep enough 
to hide his flattened shape; and it was floored 
with matted leaves and with lightly frosted 
but still green grasses, and it was enclosed by 
the spreading antlerlike roots of the over- 
thrown snag. 

Immediately he was lying full length on his 
stomach with his elbows propped at the edge 
of the cavity and operating the line witha 
series of experimental twitches and tugs. The 
mechanics of the thing were so simple and yet 
so marvelously effective. A steady and sus- 
tained pull would draw the leashed twig back, 
back, back until it formed an arc like a bent 
bow and the wasps’ nest was quite blanked 
out behind the bole of the tree. Then a slight 
slackening of pressure would cause the nest 
to reappear inch by inch until it was fully 
revealed above the bushy hedge of under- 
growth. 

He could make it withdraw slowly or 
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swiftly as he willed; make it pop forth sud- 
denly or come forth cautiously. 

At a distance of forty yards—and forty 
yards, roughly, was the diameter of the wooded 
ring—the illusion was most remarkable. 
There, you might have sworn, was a concealed 
human playing at hide-and-seek with you— 
a head fronted with a grayish bleached face, 
being just such a face as Hines’ face was. 

The head wore a hat, too. Now this was 
the clever fellow’s crowning deceit of all—his 
supreme touch of smartness! Just before he 
began stretching the fish-line he had firmly 
fixed upon the upper bulge of the nest his 


* broad-brimmed black hat. 


He could wait; he could afford to wait. 
Being wise at woodcraft, he knew how to wait 
and in this case especially he knew the virtue 
and the value of waiting. Sooner or later the 
impetuous younger man, driven on by his im- 
patience and whipped by his lust for slaughter, 
would be lured into this trap so cannily de- 
vised for him. Eventually he would be com- 
ing to hunt out the enemy on the enemy’s 
territory. So Hines had reasoned it out, and 
herein Hines was quite right. 


Stealing, gliding, creeping southward, with 
side excursions to this side and that, but 
steadily drawn southward, Shemwell at mid- 
day approached the circular clearing upon the 
knoll. He was sure the foe could not be behind 
him or on his flank; his searching had been 
too thorough for that to be possible. So the 
foe must be in front of him, therefore he had 
not much farther to go. He was all darting 
eyes and twitching ears, all suspicion. 

Back in the friendly bushes ten feet from the 
fringed edge of the glade, Shemwell squatted 
low and stiffened like a bird-dog on a point. 
Diagonally. across the comparatively unob- 
scured space at its farther side he caught 
a telltale movement. It was only a flash, 
still indubitably something over yonder had 
moved. Through the interstices of his screen 
he squinted. He could make it out, a clumped 
something, gray and black, which flickered, 
then vanished behind a tree trunk, then very 
slowly edged back into view. 

It might be only a cluster of prematurely 
dead leaves adhering to a swaying bough. 
If it moved with the wind, then that probably 
was what it was But if it moved against 
the wind that implied it had a separate and 
independent life of its own. 

In the former case, he need not particularly 
concern himself. In the latter it might mean 
that a fat gray squirrel, clinging to the bole of 
that tree, had flirted its tail and was preparing 
to flirt it anew; then again it might be that 
a pileated woodpecker was working its way 
around the trunk as it probed the bark for 
grubs; and then yet again, it’ might be some- 
thing else. 

It was something else! For, as it slid farther 
out, the gray resolved itself for him into a 
pasty, peering face, and the black indubitably 
was the black of a loppy-brimmed wool hat 
drawn far down on its wearer’s head. 

His heart jumped for joy inside his ribs. 
Him that he hated had been delivered into his 
hands. He brought his gun-barrel up, forcing 
himself against his impulses to be deliberate. 
He drew his bead where the black cross-line 
met the flat broad gray. He fired, and there 
was no possibility that, so close to so fair a 
target, he could miss his aim. 

The hat jumped into the air, blown back- 
wards ten feet or more. The face was gone. 

The happy Shemwell cast his empty weapon 
from him and giving a lusty howl of jubilance 
broke through the bushes and ran forward 
until he was alongside the tree. He started a 
second howl and, half-uttered, it cramped in 
his throat and for a long ten seconds he stared 
with stupefaction at the thing he had punc- 
tured—a foolish wasps’ nest, its close-lain 
fabric of papyrus torn and riven where the 
bullet had bored it. He had been outwitted, 
trapped, betrayed. He was undone. Most 
inadequately armed now, he was practically 
at the mercy of one who would show no mercy. 


From his couch among the roots, Hines 
withheld his own fire while he gloated. As 
though his brain were Shemwell’s brain he 
could read what thoughts raced through Shem- 
well’s mind. For him there was no need of 
haste. He had his man, had. him securely 
under his peep-sights, and the range only a 
matter of a very few rods. He could sate on 
a sweetened doubled vengeance in the picture 
of the victim tasting death by anticipation 
before ever death struck. 

With the gun-stock cuddled against his 
cheek and his elbows pressing into the mold 
he lay there motionless until Shemwell’s lolled 
jaw snapped back into place and Shemwell’s 
desperate eyes registered the design to dash 
off. Then his trigger-finger began slowly to 
slide off the trigger-guard and to crook for 
the tightening upon the touchy trigger. 

The finger never quite got there. A thing 
slender and whiplike, a thing vivid and sinewy, 
a thing which was literally a fanged streak of 
gristle, flashed up and across his face from 
below and clouted him in the craned bare 
throat right where the blue line of a jugular 
showed beneath the corded skin. Of the four 
poisonous snakes which are resident in tem- 
perate North America the coral-snake is the 
most sprightly in color and the rarest and, 
=~ certain circumstances, perhaps the dead- 
iest. 

Usually it lives in the far South but it has 
been reported as far up-country as West 
Kentucky and West Tennessee. This one had 
gone under a mattress of leaves in the dip of 
that little pit to escape the chill of the early 
morning. It had been disturbed from its 
drowse, squeezed upon by a heavy weight. 
So it squirmed its foreparts free from beneath 
a sleeved arm and struck. 

The stinging was deep and true. As accu- 
rately as though discharged through a hypo- 
dermic, the full load of the venom had been 
deposited in a cross-road of nerves on a short 
cut to the brain; and for Hines the paralysis 
practically was instantaneous and almost was 
complete. For the moment, even in that quick 
stress of mortal agony and mortal terror, he 
had still the will to slay, but the faculty to 
accomplish already was taken away from him. 


Se his whirled and crashed away into 
the shielding undergrowth. Since he made 
much noise himself he naturally did not hear, 
behind him, a threshing of limbs. That thresh- 
ing shortly ceased. . . 


The searchers, coming from the mainland 
and guided by the shaken Ryburn, happened 
first upon the dead duelist as he lay with only 
his head out of a slight depression which merely 
would have needed deepening to make of it a 
very adequate grave for him. Back up again 
near the northern tip of the wooded rhomboid 
whither he had retreated, they came upon 
Shemwell. He was ranging wildly and like a 
man possessed. His spirit had been torn to 
bits by the suspense, hour upon hour of it. 
He was in a frenzy. With his butcher-knife 
in his hand and he dealing stabs and thrusts 
at tree boughs and weed stems, he was plung- 


.ing from copse to copse, now calling loudly 


upon his enemy to plug him and make an end 
of it, now with blasphemy defying him to 
step forth from hiding and have it out face to 
face like a man. They had to overpower 
him by force; then he somewhat calmed down. 

But it was evident that something inside 
him had given way. All his bravado was gone. 
He was cowed and timorous and jumpy. 

He stood more in need of being mothered 
than of being wived; that was quite plain. 
Nevertheless, Melissa Creekmer promptly 
married him. His present state aroused in 
her some distorted and twisted instinct of ma- 
ternity. It was not in reason that she would 
be faithful to him. Nor was she; and when 
her tantrums came upon her she made a nice 
little local hell for him to live in. But any- 
how she took him for her mate, which was a 
grievous disappointment to Dave Ryburn, the 
instigator of this whole affair. 
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Doors by Maurine Watkins (continues from page 43) 


Hughie!” and I feit sick and hot and cold. 
Why hadn’t I told her, why hadn’t I spared 
her this shame! 

“Tf I had given him a son,” she went on, “‘or 
even if the boy were where he could see him 
Are you willing to try that?’ Will you test his 
love?” She shouted out her words like bullets 
and like bullets they lay in my mother’s heart. 
“Or don’t you care by what means you hold 
him? Have you no pride at all?” 

Suddenly she swung around to me, crossed 
swiftly and knelt beside me. Mother gently 
loosed my hand as her white arms closed round. 

“Little boy”—her voice softened and glowed 
and lulled—‘“‘would you like to come live with 
your father—and me? You could have a 

ony——”’ 

“Stop, Lynn!” my father’s voice cut in. 

She swiftly abandoned the catalog. “Don’t 
you love your father?” she crooned. ‘Don’t 
you want to make him happy? You’ve been 
with your mother all your life; don’t you think 
it’s only fair to stay for a while with him?” 

I was being sucked in a whirlpool, waters 
were closing over me. My throat was tight and 
dry; my heart was pounding madly. I sought 
my father’s eyes desperately for help—he must 
know what I felt! He, too, had a hunted, 
shocked look; he reached forth a hand in a sort 
of protest but no sound came from his lips. I 
couldn’t decide—he must see that! 

My mother’s voice cut the silence; quiet and 
self-contained it was. “TI’ll answer for Hughie. 
He will come to you for six months since I ask 
it. And if in that time——” She did not 
finish, but we knew what she meant. 

“You are quite right’”’—her tone to the other 
woman, who stood at the door triumphant, 
was grave and formal—“‘you are quite right: he 
must love me for myself, not because I’m the 
mother of his child. Hughie will prove that he 
does. I am not afraid.” 

How splendid she was in her pride! Her 
hand on my shoulder was an accolade: I was 
no longer a child but her knight. 





p? 


or the first few days life was enchanting. 
The great house itself with its tapestried 
walls and winding stair was touched with a 
grandeur and splendor beyond my dreams. I 
had not known there were such mirrors that 
caught and recaught each other’s gleam, such 
fireplaces that swallowed with ease whole logs, 
such carpets of thick velvety pile, such massive 
silver and china encrusted with gold. I loved to 
wander about and touch with the tip of my 
finger the bits of cloisonné and jade some sea- 
faring ancestor had brought long ago from the 
Far East, or study the portraits that lined the 
hall and trace the likenesses therein to Lynn. 

I was given the promised possessions: a 
spirited young horse all my own, a couple of 
young puppies, a slim canoe, and innumerable 
books and games that filled the suite opened 
for me on the third floor. 

One thing only was lacking: companionship. 
I should have loved to help John, the gardener, 
in the conservatory, which was a miracle to me, 
or get acquainted with the grooms in the great 
stables and discuss the glossy thoroughbreds 
housed there, or even exchange some friendly 
words with an impudent village boy who was 
kept for errands. But these contacts were 
denied me. 

At the first hint of a real visit I was sum- 
moned to the house, where the servants were 
wholly beyond me. I squirmed like a sneak- 
thief in the presence of Mrs. Foley, the house- 
keeper, and Bivens, the butler, who gazed al- 
ways just six inches above my head. 

It is true that I saw my father twice each 
day: we breakfasted together alone, for Lynn 
never rose until noon, and I was usually al- 
lowed to come down for a short while after 
dinner while they had their coffee and liqueurs 
before the great fire and I was given an extra 
bit of sweet. But under what surveillance! 
For Bivens took care never to leave us alone an 
instant in the morning—I had a curious feeling 


he had been so instructed—and Lynn stood 
ever between us at night. 

She tried to be kind to me—she would draw 
me down on the sofa beside her, tilt back my 
head to study my eyes when I kept silent under 
her questions, or ruffle my hair with a nervous 
gesture oi exasperation that was supposed to be 
affection, and even kiss me good night. But I 
knew that she hated and feared me; hatred be- 
cause I was my mother’s son and fear for what 
I made my father remember. 

“Your son doesn’t like me, Hugh!”’ she com- 
plained petulantly one night when I had set 
my teeth against her bantering questions. 

“Oh, yes, he does,’ my father answered 
easily as he carefully measured his Benedictine. 
“Of course he does, don’t you, Hugh?” 

“T can see why you do,” I answered. And I 
could. She was lovely, with compelling charm 
and lure, wholly unlike my simple, wholesome 
mother. 

He laughed. ‘His father’s son, Lynn; he 
can’t bear to be bound by the expression of an 
opinion!” He smiled across his glass at me 
and I felt a curious thrill of kinship. 

But if I saw why my father was held by 
Lynn, I understood even better why he fled 
her at times for my mother. Lynn reached 
imperiously for all of you; my mother waited 
serenely for what you cared to give. At home, 
life was keyed to him—we did what he desired; 
here, he adjusted himself to Lynn’s caprice. I 
marveled at his complaisance, his gentleness, 
the evenness with which he tried to answer her 
demanding, almost insulting queries—he to 
whom a question had always been tinder! 

Then gradually there came a change; he be- 
came nervous, his mouth would tighten when- 
ever she spoke and his eyes gleam fitfully. I 
watched with relish her hysterical fear at the 
staccato with which he would answer her re- 
proaches, the trip-hammer replies that leaped 
automatically from his lips. 

“You’re driving him back to Mother!” I 
thought exultantly. She had never quarreled 
with him except when Nanna had made her. 
But to this woman he was a stranger and his 
language a foreign tongue. 

At last the night came when he did not re- 
turn, and Lynn and I spent the long evening 
alone before the fire. We both knew where he 
was. Nota word was said by either of us, but I 
knew, as she moved restlessly from the great 
golden harp to the window, then back to the 
fire, then into the hall, that she was tortured by 
the same vision that brought me triumphant 
joy: my father and mother together again on 
their own hearth. And I watched with de- 
moniacal pleasure her tortured anguish. 

The following night I was told to remain in 
my room for dessert, but I left the door ajar 
and heard them quarreling. Louder and higher 
their voices rose and finally hers rang out in a 
hysterical shriek: ‘“Choose—you’ve got to 
choose!” That was the end, I knew; no one 
could force him to a choice. 

A moment later the outer door clanged and 
there was silence except for her trailing sobs. 

For a long while, it seemed, I sat waiting; 
then suddenly panic seized me. I was here in 
this house alone with that woman and my 
father would never come back. MHurriedly I 
gathered my clothes together and stuffed them 
into a little brown telescope and started tip- 
toeing down the stair. 

Creak, creak—I held my breath—down the 
first flight and half the second . . . There were 
voices. My father had come back. 

I stood stock-still, frozen in premonitory 
fear, and gazed at the scene through those 
opened doors; my mind comprehended nothing, 
but every movement was photographed in- 
delibly and forever upon my brain—never 
would I be able to forget, any more than a 
camera could, the tiniest detail of that swiftly 
enacted tragedy, though it was long days after- 
ward before it gathered meaning . . . 


Midnight . . . three—four—five. . . dawn, 


and candles flickered a ghostly light in the cool 
gray morning. 

The servants came bustling to fling open the 
shades and doors. There on the sofa sat my 
father, with his head buried in his hands, ana 
there by the fire sat Lynn, one hand clutching 
the arm of her chair and the other closed round 
a liqueur-glass. Her dark hair looked like a 
coronet and she was a tragic queen, so erect she 
sat, with her head held high, with that strange 
smile on her lips. 


Os room was flooded with sunshine when the 
coroner came—only my father had dropped 
his thin white hands and sat staring at the 
exquisite figure before him, now bathed in 
light but unwarmed, untouched and strangely 
smiling. 

“Poison,” was the coroner’s verdict and my 
father was held for murder. 

The days that followed were phantasma- 
gorial. I recollect nothing until we sat in that 
crowded court-room, my mother and I, waiting, 
scarce daring to breathe for fear we might upset 
the scales of justice. 

For there was justice in those days. A mur- 
der trial was a trial for murder, not a circus for 
the public. The narrow court-room looked 
like a meeting-house and the judge, stern and 
grave, like a Puritan father; the lawyers were 
hushed and solemn, and the crowd, grim and 
expectant, was made up of sober country folk, 
who had come from miles around to see the 
fruit of the evil tree that had flourished such 
years in their midst. 

The trial was an accolade to their virtue, so 
they felt; it was the finger of God writing ap- 
proval of the cowardice that had held them in 
the paths of righteousness. At last they saw 
their stunted, starved lives had not been in 
vain! Here was an awful warning for those 
who would dally with Satan and Pleasure—a 
living sermon. Even the clock on the wall 
ticked: “The wages of sin is death .. .” 

Death and shame. For they found sweeter 
triumph and satisfaction, I believe, in the pil- 
lory of those who had sinned than they did in 
the promise of penalty. 

And yet through it all my mother held her 
head high; my father never once flinched but 
smiled gaily at Death who stalked by his side. 
It was the first time I had ever seen serenity in 
his face—a peaceful, almost joyous resignation 
—and never before had my mother carried her- 
self with such dignity and pride. 

A terrible ordeal for a child, many have said, 
yet no experience can be wholly hideous that 
reveals such traits as these. 

Children are essentially pragmatic, and [ 
would have condemned a one-man, two-woman 
love on the ground that I had seen it tried and 
it did not work: it brought tears to the women 
and to the man a feeling of being torn and 
hunted—and I knew from my own heart the 
stifling frenzy of that! But of conventional 
morality, which is purely the result of early 
training and conditioning, I had no notion 
whatsoever, and for the first time I perceived 
that society was not only concerned with but 
sternly condemned the arrangement which I 
had accepted all my life. 

Scathingly the prosecutor outlined the 
story: A boy-and-girl love-affair—even in his 
youth the defendant was a wastrel, a black- 
guard, a scoundrel—that had resulted in the 
birth of one child, and the continuance of that 
guilty relation even after the defendant’s 
marriage to the deceased. 

(So Lynn was my father’s wife! And my 
mother—she was the outcast of the trio.) 

Over and over he painted the blandishments 
and lures of their guilty love, and the crowd 
licked its lips with relish in second-hand sin- 
ning. And then he pictured Lynn, a model of 
saintly wifehood, long-suffering and forgiving, 
who had even taken to her bosom the fruit 
and symbol of her husband’s sin—the viperous 
offspring. 

(My cheeks burned and I drooped my head, 
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Challenge on Card 
Accepted by 
Smoker 





Returns tobacco can enclosure. 
Instead of making ‘‘kick’’ 
he gives ‘‘boost”’ 





As you open the can of a certain brand of 
tobacco, you have often noticed a little 
slip with some such message as: 

“Edgeworth is as nearly perfect as to- 
bacco can be made. You will oblige us by 
writing us and returning this card should 
you find any irregularity in this box.” 

Recently, the following letter was re- 
ceived. It starts off like a kick, but— 
well, read it for yourself: 


Westwood, N. J. 
January 4, 1928 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 
I have just bought a half-pound tin of 
your “Edgeworth,” and notice your 
card inviting any complaints regard- 
ing irregularity in this box. 

I have been a frequent user of your 
perfect tobacco, usually buying a 
pound at a time, and have never found 
any defect so far. It is the best to- 
bacco, in my humble opinion, for the 
price. 4 

Think you ought to alter the name 
of “Edgeworth” to “All Round Worth,” 
for it is very uniform in quality. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry Thurnall 


If you have never seen one of these little 
Edgeworth slips, the 
chances are you have 
still to try this to- 
bacco. Should that be 
so, let us send you 
free samples. Your 
name and address sent 
to Larus & Brother 
Company, 4 S. 2lst 
Street, Richmond, 
Va., will bring 
you samples of 
both Edgeworth 
Ready - Rubbed 
and Edgeworth 
Plug Slice. 
Try Edge- 
: worth, and then 
should you want to buy it, you will 
find it everywhere in different sizes 
—from the small tin you can carry to 
the big pound humidor that looks so 
handsome on your smoking stand, and 
various others in between. Each size 
comes in Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed or 
Edgeworth Plug Slice whichever you 
prefer. 
And you will always find Edgeworth the 












same, whenever, wherever you buy it,: 


because its good quality never changes. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
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but my mother still stared steadily away and 
beyond.) 

“And when the long-suffering wife found 
that her faithless spouse was still continuing his 
illicit pleasure, she could bear no more; she 
turned at last, like a worm, and told him hecould 
no longer defile her home and bed—he must 
choose between them!” 

He reached for a glass of water and wiped his 
perspiring brow. 

‘And he made that choice, gentlemen; pre- 
ferred his paramour and gave to his faithful 
wife—death!”” He whispered the word but it 
rang like a knell. 

There was nothing to link said woman with 
actual part in the crime—and none could doubt 
his regret!—but she was clearly and indis- 
pe the motive for the deed; the accused 

ad deliberately, with premeditation and in 
cold blood, made way with his wife in order to 
continue with his partner in guilty love. 

Such was the contention of the State, for 
which it was prepared to offer proof. 

Counsel for the defense waived opening. 

The testimony was simple: the servants who 
found the body, the coroner, the fat boy from 
the apothecary shop who had sold him the poison 
that night, when he’d rushed in like mad—— 

“Did he have a permit?” 

“No.” 

“Why did you sell it to him?” 

“He threatened me,” the pasty-faced boy 
declared and his eyes were defiant. 

“T gave you a dollar!” my father sang out in 
his old gay, lilting voice. 

A murmur ran through the crowd—that was 
no tone for a murderer! 

“He threatened me,” the fat boy repeated. 

“You’re lying, Fritz; I bought you!” was 
my father’s cheerful reproof. 

“Objection!” 

“Sustained!” 

“Strike it out!” 

“Well, anyway, he asked for poison?” 

“He did.” 

“And you gave it to him?” 

“T sold it to him.” 

“And he took it away with him?” 

“He did.” 

“That’s all!” 

I overheard a couple of lawyers down from 
the city at adjournment: 

“Well, as yet there’s nothing to connect him 
with the crime—no direct testimony, that is. 
He buys poison and the autopsy shows she dies 
from it, but that’s all.” 

‘Yes, so far it’s all circumstantial—and you 
can’t hang a man on that!” 

I rushed to my mother, excited. ‘What’s 
‘circumstantial’?” and I repeated what they 
had said. “‘There’s nothing to prove he did it!” 

She shook her head and patted my arm gent- 
ly. “Yes, he did, Hughie, and we must be 
proud—proud that he cared enough——” 

She didn’t finish the sentence, but I sud- 
denly understood the reason for her curious 
sublimity; forced at last to face the issue and 
decide between them, he had chosen her. And 
if there was blood on his soul it was for her and 
she gloried primitively in this proof of his love. 

Bivens took the stand. He’d been with the 
Berkleys for thirty-eight years, long before 
Miss Lynn was born, and he loved her like—— 

His voice trembled and tears came in his 
eyes. You believed what he said and the crowd 
hung breathless on each word as he told what 
happened that night. 

“Tt must have been ten or after-and I had 
come downstairs to make sure the back of the 
house was all locked up before going to bed. 
And I heard them quarreling—they was always 
quarreling—and I stopped by the library door 
and listened.” 

What a little sin eavesdropping seems in a 
murder trial! 

“She had stopped crying now and was terrible 
quiet. ‘I won’t go on like this,’ she said. ‘ 
should have done this long ago but I was— 
afraid.’ 

“The door was ajar and I could see her stand- 
ing there, twisting her handkerchief like a little 
girl and getting up courage to go on. 


“ Tt’s wrong and I won’t put up with it any 
more’—that’s what she should have told him in 
the beginning! Nothing like that had ever 
happened to us before.” 

“Objection!” 

They brought him back with a question. 

“‘T could make you give her up if I chose,’ 
she said. 

“Could you?’ he answered, cold-like. 

“ ‘I’m your wife and hold the high card!’ 

“And he smiled at her—he always smiled 
‘and she always cried. ‘You’re wrong, Lynn’ 
says he. ‘The high card belongs to God.’ 

“Think of him naming God to her and all the 
time he was planning——” 

“Objection!” 

“And while he was talking he was measuring 
Cointreau into the glasses—with his back to 
her, so she couldn’t see, but facing me. And in 
one glass I saw him put something, a kind of 
powder—he often took headache medicine and 
I never thought nothing about it untili——”’ 

His voice wavered and he gripped the arm of 
the witness-chair. 

“And she went on talking: ‘You’ve got to 
choose and this time it’s forever!’ 

“You're right, Lynn: this time it’s for- 
ever!’ and he handed her the glass that held her 
death.” 

The old man broke down; there were hys- 
terical sobs throughout the court-room; my 
father’s head was drooped to his breast; only 
my mother sat unmoved. 

He took up the story again: “Then maybe 
he felt a draft, or a guilty conscience—per- 
haps he felt all the doors had eyes!—for he 
come over to close the one where I stood. And 
I went away and didn’t know till morning. . .” 

I heard no more, for I saw once again the 
picture my eyes had photographed from the 
vantage-point on the stair. Each little detail 
I recalled and now they were given meaning. 

I had not seen my father pour the Cointreau, 
but J knew now that Lynn had—a mirror hung 
opposite and in it she had watched him. And I 
knew now why she had half risen and stifled a 
cry and why she had sunk back in her chair 
when he brought her the liqueur. 

I saw him cross to the door, as Bivens 
had said, and I saw her rise and swiftly change 
the glasses, so that she held in her hand, when 
he returned, the glass he had meant for himself, 
and she drank, with a smile of triumph, the 
liqueur he had planned for his death. 

How simple it was! How clear! How like 
him! Nothing on God’s earth could force him 
to choose between them, but he could leave 
them both in a choice that would last forever. 
Suicide, he had intended, not murder. 

My heart soared! I could save his life. I 
could restore him to my mother’s arms. I 
could take the stand and tell them what I had 
seen from the other door. And then the world 
would know that Lynn had killed herself, un- 
wittingly, believing that poison was in the cup 
she left for him. Lynn it was whose heart had 
been filled with the desire for another’s life. 

No wonder he had sat from midnight till 
dawn staring at the woman he loved, who had 
wished him dead . . . 

And I saw in a blinding flash why he had kept 
silent: he would not accuse a dead woman of 
murderous intent. Nor would he kill that look 
in my mother’s eyes; that at least he could do 
for her—let her believe . 

Should I speak? 

My heart began pounding as it always did 
when I was forced to a choice; I could not 
breathe, the room was a sea of swimming faces 
—then I knew no more. 


I did not come to till long after the verdict 
was in: “Condemned to be hanged by the 
neck until dead.” And I only saw him once 
again—just for a moment before he passed 
through the door. 

We had let God choose and I could not regret 
his silence or mine, for he found a greater free- 
dom than he’d ever known before, and all the 
days of her life my mother walked with pride. 

No, I have no regrets. And yet, doors haunt 
me. : 
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Long Beach, Calif. 


“T am eleven. Nearly all my life I had a breaking 
out on my skin—it was awful because I couldn’t swim 
much. But now that I’ve been eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast my skin trouble is practically gone and I feel 
fine. Now we go to the beach every day—my dog 
and I. I won’t forget that Yeast made me well.” 


Rosert S. Swanson 


“They thought I couldn’t keep the job” 





aS 
® 


Miss Ouive Witson (Letter at right) 


VERY time you resort to drugs and 

exhausting cathartics you merely 

put off the day of reckoning. All drugs 

are a temporary measure at best—that 

is how they differ from Fleischmann’s 

Yeast. Fresh yeast is a food—like any 
garden vegetable. 


As your intestines are strengthened by 
eating yeast, food wastes are got rid of 
promptly, completely. Digestion has a 
clear track ahead! Appetite revives. 
Your complexion clears. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time from 
your grocer and keep in any cool, dry 
place. Write for latest booklet on Yeast 
in the diet — free. Health Research 
Dept. K-66, The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington St., New York. 


Plymouth, Mass. 

“My family thought that business, with 
its nervous strain, was the last thing I 
should go into, in my run down condi- 
tion. But at that time (shortly after my 
mother’s death) running around to parties 
did not appeal to me and I never needed 
anything so much to occupy my mind. 
So finally the doctor said that if I was 
determined I should at least build my- 
self up by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I began eating it every day. 

“Well, I got the position I had set my 
heart on and not only did I hold my job, 
but was later made manager of the office. 
Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
I am a thoroughly healthy person, with 
energy enough to work all day and go to 
lots of dances in the evenings.” 

Ottve A. Witson 

















Cleveland, Ohio 
“After years of suffering, I was finally being com- 
pelled to take a laxative every day. I did this to 
reduce as much as possible the frequency of my 
attacks of indigestion and headache. 

“Naturally, with my condition as deeply seated 
as it was, I waved aside the advice of friends who 
urged me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. But nine 
months ago I was prevailed on to try it. Three 
weeks later I was able to discontinue laxatives. 
My indigestion has disappeared. Headaches like- 
wise.” Joun V, Rowan 


So simple—this new way to health: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal or 
between meals: just plain, or in water or any 
other way you like. For stubborn constipation 
physicians recommend drinking one cake in 
hot water—not scalding—before each meal 
and before going to bed. And train yourself to 
form a regular daily habit. 
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Good-bye, 





When you say good-bye to care and the 
city’s grime and dust, make up your mind 
that the pain of sunburn shall not mar 
this summer’s vacation. Use Mennen Skin 
Balm to relieve it immediately. 


After years of research Mennen intro- 
duced Skin Balm to men, as the final word 
in after-shaving luxury. They hailed it and 
praised it, and women soon discovered a 
multitude of other uses for it. Sunburn is 
one. And now men and women everywhere 
are using Skin Balm to heal a blistered, fiery 
skin and to take out the burn and sting. 


There’s nothing quite as soothing to 
sunburn as the cool and fragrant touch of 
Skin Balm. It soothes and tames the angry 
redness of skin that’s aflame with pain. It 
spreads easily and smoothly, disappears 
quickly, leaving an invisible, non-greasy 
film that lasts all day and heals all day. 


Skin Balm cools and heals the skin and 
keeps it smooth and clear. 


Skin Balm is mildly antisepticand ascrin- 
gent. It is as refreshing and invigorating 
as an ocean breeze and has an odor that 
everyone likes. At all drug stores, 50 cents. 
The Mennen Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, and Toronto, Ontario. 
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The Bobbed Bank 
Bandit 


(Continued from page 79) 


way of looking atit,” Tommy assured himcoolly. 

“Do—do you mean you’ve left Yale?” ex- 
ploded his father. 

“Precisely,” said Tommy. 

Briefly his father was speechless. Then, 
‘What were you sent home for?” he demanded. 

“T wasn’t sent home at all,” Tommy as- 
sured him. “I would consider that poor judg- 
ment. Beat the other fellow to it has always 
been my motto.” 

“Then you would have been sent home?” 

“The season of mid-year exams approaches 
and I, having wasted my time and talents, 
thought it wise to leave,” admitted Tommy. 
“And did so. Without even kissing the dean 
good-by. Or for that matter even the dean’s 
daughter—an oversight I now regret.” 

“And what are your plans for the immediate 
future?” suggested his father with sarcasm. 

“Well, I could eat just now,” replied 
Tommy. “Don’t you still have dinner at this 
time of day? Where’s Mother, by the way?” 

“She went down to New York yesterday,” 
said his father. He paused to swallow some- 
thing but obviously it wasn’t his wrath. 
“Understand this, Tommy, now that you’ve 
left Yale you’re definitely on your own. I wash 
my hands of you.” 

“A phrase that has always intrigued me,” 
murmured Tommy. “Just how does anybody 
wash their hands of a person, anyway? ... 
Mind if I wash mine?” 

And that was Tommy. Very definitely of 
the generation that is damned. Popular with 
his fellows at Yale, prominent in athletics but 
always skirting the edge of failure in his studies. 
And now back home, a flat failure and perfectly 
unconcerned about it. 

They dined together, father and son, in 
heavy silence which Tommy made no effort 
to break until he pushed back his chair. Then: 

“Guess I’ll go around and call on Deborah,” 
he announced. 

That took his father by surprise. “Didn’t 
you know that she had been’ arrested?” 

“Of course. Otherwise I’m not sure I’d dare 
call. Stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage, but they will give me some 
protection. I haven’t seen Deborah since 
September and we didn’t exactly part friends.” 

“But they won’t let you see her.” 

“You underrate my powers of persuasion,” 
grinned Tommy. 

This was just before eight—the zero hour 
for Deborah. She sat on the bench of her cell 
and for all that she wouldn’t admit it, even to 
herself, she was frightened. 

To let herself be arrested rather than answer 
her aunt’s questions had seemed the only pos- 
sible course. She had been taken by surprise, 
had had no time to think anything out. 

Now she felt trapped. But though her gal- 
lant chin drooped, her fingers were clenched. 

“T won’t weaken,” she promised herself, 
again and again, making a Couéism of it. “I 
won’t—I won’t! I——” Then her chin went 
up. Somebody was coming along the corridor. 

“Greetings,” said Tommy. “They told me 
you were at home and although the chief 
wasn’t sure you were receiving callers I took 
a chance.” 

Their eyes met—his cool, challenging, hers 
startled—and the color flamed in her cheeks. 

“Do you think it’s kind to come and taunt 
me?” she flashed, in spite of herself. 

“Well, would you care for my sympathy?” 

“No,” she replied, with great emphasis. 

“T thought as much,” he said equably. 
‘My visit is professional, anyway. I present 
myself as a reporter craving an interview.” 

“A reporter?” echoed Deborah dazedly. 
“But—I thought you were at Yale.” : 

“The fact that I’m not causes concern in 
other quarters, too,” he assured her. 

“‘Who ever gave you a job as reporter?” she 
| asked scornfully. 
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AT ASHEVILLE, N. C., and ready to tee-off, is Miss Olga Borg- 
feldt of New York with Mr. Louis Kalvin of New York. Here are 
two smiles that Pepsodent keeps dazzling white for society's affairs 


IRMA SWAN is one of the most promising young swimmers on 
Long Island. Her smile, too, is unique, for its brightness is due to 
Pepsodent. 





Smiles You 


Dentists tell you why keeping smiles gleaming 


white wards off tooth and gum disorders 


OVELY teeth, such as you see 
here, are not kept white and 
dazzling by ordinary brushing 
methods. They receive a new and 
special care dental science now 
advises. 

This new way acts by removing 
film on teeth, and film, modern 
opinion agrees, is the source of 
“off-color” teeth and of the com- 
moner tooth and gum disorders. 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you can feel film. A 
slippery, viscous coating. It forms 
on teeth and clings. In it, by the 
millions, breed the germs of acidity 
and decay. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And 


tartar with germs is an established 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus film is not merely a de- 
stroyer of beauty but a menace to 
healthy teeth and gums. 

And ordinary brushing fails to 
successfully remove tt. 

To do that scientifically use the 
special film-removing dentifrice 
dentists advise, called Pepsodent. 
Pepsodent is based on the most 
recent scientific findings of the 
day. It differs in action by cur- 
dling the film, then removing it. 

Use it twice daily and results 
will be amazing. To prove that, 
you are asked to accept a free 
10-day tube. Send coupon. 


ant Forget 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 177, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











Name 

Address 

City 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

peE ES 6. a ee «os Toronto 2, Can. 


42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . London, S. E.1, Eng. 
( Australia), Ltd., 72 WentworthAve.Sydney,N.S.W. 
Only one tube to a family 2836 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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“‘A very hard-boiled city editor down in New 
York. He had all the attributes of a thirty- 
minute egg when first approached. But he did 
soften a bit when I assured him that I knew 
Endchester inside and out and could secure 
what is known as a scoop—if given a chance.” 

“You always were an optimist.” 

“Are you by any chance referring to that 
night in September when you slapped my 
face?” he asked coolly. 

Again their eyes met and again she colored 
vividly. “Not at all,” she denied hastily, too 
hastily. “But if you think that just because 
— just because we are acquainted——” 

“T wonder if we are, really,” he observed. 
“‘We’ve known each other for ages and yet 

“If you think I’m going to say anything, 
you’re mistaken,” she interrupted passionately. 
“And—I wish you'd go!” 

“Somehow I’ve had that feeling from the 
first,” he said. “And of course I knew you 
wouldn’t give me an interview.” 

“Then why did you come?” 

“Because,” he said deliberately, “you slapped 
my face last September. And because,” he 
added, “I’ve got a hunch that you’re just idiot 
enough to let them pin this on you without 
saying a word.” 

“What could I say?” she said flippantly. 
“Isn’t the evidence as plain as the nose on your 
face?” 

“Just about as plain as the nose on your 
face,” he amended. “I’m on my way—but 
think that over.” 





ND Deborah did. For of course the nose on 
her face wasn’t a bit plain. If it had 
been, she wouldn’t have had to slap him back 
in September when—when he had taken alto- 
gether too much for granted. 

As Tommy had so hotly intimated that 
night, she was no sweet sixteen yet to be kissed. 
And although Tommy had mentioned no names 
she had wondered if Stacy West had been in his 
mind. But that might have been, just her 
guilty conscience, for she had let Stacy kiss her. 
Why not? What was a kiss nowadays, any- 
way? Besides, Stacy had been sweet, always 
—and he had practically given her his old car. 

“They only offered me a hundred for it in 
trade and I’d rather ditch it than take that,” 
he had said. ‘You can have it at your own 
price.” 

And just because she defied the conventions, 
Tommy Thornton had thought that she was 
a girl any man could kiss. It had hurt then, 
it hurt her even now . . . But what had 
he meant by saying that the evidence was as 
plain as the nose on her face which wasn’t plain 
at all? 

Outside stood Tommy, contemplatively 
eying the Pryce mansion. One might have 
thought that he was considering an attempt to 
invade its seclusion, but that was not so. He 
knew Jane Pryce too well for that. 

“Regular Mary E. Wilkins stuff,” he was 
musing. “Full of repressions and complexes. 
Anything that you enjoy must be wicked. Sort 
of hates Deborah, too. She would. Of course 
she’d think she stole the money.” 

He lifted his arm, read the dial of the watch 
strapped thereon and decided he’d drift along 
to the movies. From which one might have 
gathered that he did not take his newspaper 
career seriously. 

At the movies he was privileged to see one 
of the youngest and prettiest stars of the silver 
screen soundly spanked by an angered suitor. 

“That’s what she needs—the darned little 
idiot,”’ he soliloquized. 

He was not thinking of the movie star, 
however. 

After the movie was over he went home, 
Endchester being at its best no more than a 
ten-thirty town. 

“Perhaps you can spare me a few minutes 
now,’ ’ suggested his father with grim sarcasm. 

“The sooner we come to an understanding— 
and the sooner you get yourself a jo 

“Oh, I’ve got me a job,” Tommy informed 
him. “I'ma reporter.” 

“Reporter?” echoed his father. 
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“Splendid stepping-stone to better things, 
I’m told. 

Whereupon, leaving his father speechless, he 
drifted up to his room and presently to bed. 

In the morning he breakfasted late and lei- 
surely, and read the various accounts of Deb- 
orah’s appearance in court and other angles 
of the case. It was almost noon when he 
crossed the common to where, in the county 
jail, he found the sheriff. 

“Tf you think I’m going to let you in again 
this morning, think again,’ said the latter. 
“The district attorney says 

“Tell that to your favorite bootlegger,” 
grinned Tommy. “He’s mine too.” And as 
the sheriff opened his mouth as if to speak and 
then thought better of it: “Stay where you 
are—I know the way in.” 

If Deborah was surprised to see him again 
she did not showit. “I told you last night I 
had nothing to say,” she greeted him. 
“You’re only wasting your time here.” 

“Oh, I don’t call it time wasted,” he assured 
her. “I just dropped in because I thought you 
might be lonesome. How would you like to 
take a little ride some day soon?” 

“Nothing I’d like better!’’ she mocked. 

“You’re on. See you tomorrow—I hope.” 

Returning home, he announced that he 
would not be among those present when dinner 
was served, and a few minutes later he rode 
off in his father’s car. He reappeared just 
after six and, at supper, which he shared with 
his father, remarked that the old bus’ valves 
needed grinding. After supper he retired to 
his room and presently the steady tap-tap of a 
typewriter filled the house. 

“Does the idiot really think he’s writing a 
newspaper story?” his father asked himself. 

“Going to file my magnum opus by wire,” 
he explained to his father when he came down- 
stairs again shortly after ten. “Don’t sit up 
for me—or expect me until you see me. We 
newspapermen work all hours, you know.” 

It was after eleven and his father was abed 
but not asleep when his ears informed him that 
Tommy had returned, yet was about to depart 
again. The car was being taken from the 
garage. He was not surprised. He would 
have said that nothing Tommy might do would 
surprise him now. 

Tommy would have grinned at that. For 
he was, just then, pleasantly uplifted by the 
knowledge that he was about to give every- 
body in Endchester the surprise of a lifetime. 

By way of preliminary to that he had a mid- 
night conference with a judge. The latter, 
clad not in judicial ermine but pajamas and 
bath-robe, had not been pleased to see Tommy. 
But Tommy, as Tommy knew, was going to 
tell the old boy a bit of news that would pop 
his eyes. 

As it did. “Good Lord!” gasped the judge. 
“You mean to say 

“I’m telling you,’ Tommy assured him 
serenely. And, grinning, added: “I don’t 
know just the red tape there is to be gone 
through but I’m dated up to take the lady for 
a ride tomorrow so I hope you'll cut it short.” 

And it was, as it happened, very short. So 
short that Deborah brought into court the next 
morning had but a confused and breathless 
idea of what had happened. All she knew was 
that the judge was on the bench, very judicial 
in aspect. The rest was pretty much of a 
blank. 

Tommy’s magnum opus had yet to arrive 
in Endchester-—the New York papers did not 
reach there until noon. But Tommy was in 
court and everyone knew he had scored a beat. 

Lounging in his seat at the press table he 
grinned amiably at his rivals. They, however, 
were intent on Deborah, ready to pounce the 
moment opportunity offered. They did not 
see Tommy slip out just before the brief pro- 
ceedings were ended, did not know that Tom- 
my sat on the edge of the desk in the sheriff’s 
office waiting for Deborah there. 

This he had arranged with the sheriff. And 
as Deborah came in it was the sheriff he ad- 
dressed first. 

“QO. K.?” he demanded. Then, as the sheriff 








nodded, he turned to Deborah and grinned at 
her. “Let s get away from that gang of 
wolves,” he suggested, the uncomplimentary 
reference being to the avid members of his 
craft. “I’ve got a car out in back and the sher- 
iff has promised to smuggle us out.” 

Deborah said not a word. She was still too 
dazed to sense that she was really free. 

Presently Tommy broke the silence char- 
acteristically. ‘Those valves certainly do 
need grinding,” he remarked. 

Nevertheless, the speedometer touched forty- 
five a few seconds later, as they swung onto 
the state road. And then the spell that was 
upon Deborah broke, abruptly. She turned 
her eyes toward him. 

“Where are we going?” she demanded: 

“New York,” he replied. 

“New York?” she gasped. 

“Well, they’ve chucked you out of jail and 
you couldn’t go back to your Aunt Jane, of 
course,” he explained. ‘And Mother is in 
New York so that’s our best bet. What were 
you burning, anyway, when your Aunt Jane 
popped in on you?” 

“None of your darned business,” 
Deborah promptly. 

“And that’s gratitude,” he commented. 
“But my advice to young women is always to 
burn letters—especially when they’re from 
married men—at once. Still, better late than 
never. Too bad, though, that the sheriff 
never had the advantage of a college education.” 

“Why?” demanded Debora 

“Because, although a college education was, 
by common consent, wasted upon me, I at 
least learned one thing there, and that is that 
chloroform is not inflammable. In fact it 
makes a bully good fire-extinguisher.”’ 

“Oh,” murmured Deborah. “Was that why 
you turned detective?” 

His eyes were on the road. “I told you why 
I turned detective,” he reminded her coolly. 
“But—well, I had more than that to start 
with. I knew that although you were in 
Denton just prior to the robbery you must have 
been stepping on the gas, being in a hurry to 
get to Springfield and—have luncheon with 
Stacy West.” 


retorted 


H™ startled eyes sought his. “How did 
you know that I did?” she gasped. 

“Saw you having it. I was, deplorably 
enough, playing hooky from Yale that day 
myself,” he admitted. “You were too much 
engrossed with him to notice me or anybody 
else. You do like to play with fire, don’t you?” 

“Tt wasn’t that at all!’ she protested 
passionately. “He’d written me from New 
York that if I could meet him in Springfield 
he’d have a surprise for me. He had landed 
that commission he was after and——” 

“And he lent you a thousand—to go to 
Paris,” supplemented Tommy coolly. “I 
guessed that much myself. And that’s the 
alibi you wouldn’t use.” 

“How could I?” she demanded swiftly. 
“Supposing I had told the sheriff where I 
was—and where I got the money. He would 
have told his wife and she’d have told all 
Endchester.”’ 

“That was the chance you took when you 
met Stacy—and accepted the loan.” 

“But how could anyone dream that it would 
get so mixed up. Nobody would have known 
if that darned bank robbery hadn’t ns 
She paused there, appalled by an agonizing 
possibility. “You—you didn’t get me free 
by telling where I was!” she wailed. 

“Why not?” he demanded coolly. 

“Because—oh, how could you? It would 
have been bad enough if I had told at first. 
But now, after there has been so much pub- 
licity—can’t you see that it will ruin Stacy?” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because of the loan, of course. It was just 
a loan—but who would believe it? They'd 
think that——” 

Modern though she might be, Deborah 
checked herself there, and blushed! 

“To the pure—and Endchester is very pure 
—all things are impure,” he conceded. “But 
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and acidity that produce not bad complexions 
alone, but headaches, rheumatic pains, colds 
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internally clean for one whole week. See how 
the saline treatment can make you feel better, 
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credit me with a little tact—and imagination. 

“T realized you were just darned idiot enough 

to prefer taking a chance on the electric chair 
” 


“Don’t be silly,” she cutin. “They wouldn’t 
have electrocuted me.” 

“Perhaps not—but jail isn’t a particularly 
pleasant place to linger in. Haven’t you dis- 
covered that?” 

Deborah had. Never before had she real- 
ized how clean and sweet fresh air could seem. 
The very thought of jail made her shiver. 
And yet: 

“But something would have turned up,” 
she persisted. ‘Something would have to.” 

“Something did—me!” he grinned. “I 
didn’t see why even if you refused to give 
an alibi and made a little fool of yourself 
generally anybody should swallow that old 
boy’s story whole. There have been other 
bank cashiers before now who got caught in 
the stock-market and tried to get away witha 
bit of the bank’s money and cover it up. I 
had a hunch that that was just what had 
happened.” 

“But why should he be so cruel as to give 
my description?” 

“He didn’t. He gave a description that 
would fit any of a thousand girls—and then 
flopped because he was afraid they’d see 
through it and pin the charge on him anyway 
and find the thousand he’d tucked away in his 
safe-deposit box before trussing himself up 
and gagging himself and spreading chloroform 
around to add atmosphere. The chloroform 
bottle was in his box too, by the way.” 

‘How do you know all that?” she gasped. 

‘Well, I wondered how I’d arrange it my- 
self if I were in the old boy’s shoes,” he ex- 
plained. ‘He’d have to.work fast—and where 
could he put the money and the empty chloro- 
form bottle where nobody else would be apt 
to discover them? That stumped me for a 
bit—and then I wondered if he had a safety- 
deposit box. I went over to Denton yesterday 
afternoon, asked the president of the bank 
about that—he is the old boy’s executor, for- 
tunately—and then dared him to open the 
box. He did—and that’s all. Except that I 
went to the judge last night and told him that 
I had a date with you and—here we are.” 

Deborah stole a glance at him. He grinned 
at her unregenerately, yet in a way to quicken 
the pulse. 

“And so,” he added, “I had a good-enough 
story without mentioning your alibi anyway. 
Brilliant boy reporter solves bank mystery, 
secures release of beautiful society girl.” 

“Society girl?” she echoed. “Me!” 

“Tabloid stuff. You’ve got to be that! 
Just as Stacey would have been a prominent 
architect—brilliant and successful _ beyond 
belief—if I had been able to use his name. 
As’—his young voice hardened—“‘T’d like to 
as far as he is concerned.” 

“That’s not fair!” she accused swiftly. 
“He wanted to come to the rescue but I 
wouldn’t let him. I told him he must remem- 
ber his wife and his children—that we simply 
had to sit tight.” 

“And you’rea bit crazy about him, anyway.” 

“T’m not,” she denied hotly. “At least not 
that way. But he has been sweet. If it was 
what you think would I want to go to Paris? 
Or would he let me have the money? Wouldn’t 
he rather I stayed in Endchester?” 

“Well, wouldn’t he?” 

Deborah bit her lip. ‘I suppose so,” she 
confessed. “But doesn’t that prove that he 
is—worth while?” 

Tommy did not answer for a second. 
Then, “I hope so,” he said. “Because I’d 
rather you didn’t go to Paris myself—and yet 
I hope to get you there.” 

“You?” gasped Deborah. “How?” 

“People,” he replied, “are still going to won- 
der why you refused to tell where you were 
Wednesday. Well, you’re going to tell them 
yourself—and get money for it.” 

“T won’t,”’ sheassured himswiftly. ‘Never 

“Oh, yes, you will! I’ve got it all set— 
arranged it last night. You were only in 


Springfield shopping but you let them put you 
in a cell so you could write up how it feels 
to be accused of bank robbery and murder, 
You did it for your art and for a thousand 
dollars. The tabloid will pay you that if you 
can stand a bit more publicity.” 

Deborah caught her breath. “If it means 
Paris——” she began and there stopped short 
to glance at Tommy. 

The same Tommy she had known forever 
and yet not at all the Tommy whose face she 
had slapped back in September. Or even that 
lordly and—to her—rather magnificent Tommy 
toward whom she had directed speculative 
feminine glances long before he had deigned 
to notice her. 

He had said he didn’t want her to go to 
Paris. Why? She wanted to know. 

“Are you going to—keep on with newspaper 
work?” she asked obliquely. 

“No; I’ve something better in view,” he 
assured her. ‘The only reason I became a re- 
porter was—well, because I felt the need of 
the power of the press behind me. As just 
Tommy Thornton I couldn’t have persuaded 
the president of the Denton bank to open a 
safety-deposit vault, you know.” 

“Then—you’re going back to Yale?” she said. 

“After skipping out just before mid-years?” 
he scoffed. ‘Never a chance. I won’t be 
among those present when degrees are handed 
out. Not that it makes any difference.” 

“But it does!” she protested. And then, 
daughter of Eve that she was, added, “I don’t 
see why you did it!” 

The speedometer leaped swiftly and then 
abruptly stopped. 

“TI told you why I did it,”’ announced Tom- 
my, almost fiercely. ‘I did it because—be- 
cause you slapped my face.” 

A perfectly absurd yet perfectly delicious 
panic seized Deborah. None the less: 

“Do you always try to heap coals of fire © 
on the heads of the girls who slap your face?” 
she mocked. 

“As a rule they don’t,” he retorted. 

Yet even as he spoke the very air that sur- 
rounded them was alive with what he might 
have said. A breath-taking moment. Then: 

“Slap again if you must,” he said huskily— 
and drew her swiftly to him. 

But Deborah never even lifted her finger. 
She merely lifted her lips, without conscious 
volition, and as his lips found them, sur- 
rendered unconditionally. 

It was a long time before either spoke. 
Then: ‘Why didn’t you slap this time?” 
he asked, still huskily. 

The little blue hat she wore—the same that 
had linked her to the bank robbery—had 
slipped down over one eye. But the other, 
cake and exquisitely shy, met his. Lovely 
and lawless she might be. Of the generation 
that is damned and, as such, a challenge to all 
the matrons of Endchester and a thorn in the 
flesh of her Aunt Jane. And yet: 

“You didn’t really mean it when you kissed 
me that other time,” she reminded him pas- 
sionately. “It was different from this. You 
thought that I—that I——”’ 

“T was a fool,” he confessed swiftly. “I 
had you all wrong—and I was glad of it. Have 
been ever since. Truly! I didn’t really want 
you to be that sort ever. I knew it was no 
use to tell you so that night. You were too 
angry.’ 

“You—you seemed rather angry yourself.” 

“T was,” he admitted, and added huskily, 
“T meant to wait—but I couldn’t. You're 
one girl in a million. You wouldn’t let a man 
down, ever. You wouldn’t, couldn’t. You've 
got courage—everything. You’ve proved that 
and——”’ 

He left the tribute there, unfinished. But 
not unpunctuated. 

And again time was not. They sat, close 
embraced in a car that was shamelessly parked 
beside the road, all in plain daylight. j 

Plain proof that they were of the generation 
that is damned, one might say. As plain, that 
is, as the nose on Deborah’s face—which wasn’t 
plain at all. 
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You American Women by Beverley Nichols (continued from page 72) 


a fetish of it—and when a thing is no longer 
there he has no patience to pretend that it is. 

“He is perfectly aware that after a few years 
the first passionate love of early marriage is 
bound to die. And when it is dead, he is for 
having done with it altogether. His wife be- 
comes just the mother of his children and the 
keeper of his home. And as for him—he gets 
back to work. 

“To a cultured European, a wife is always 
even if only in spirit, his mistress. Why? 
Don’t ask me. I can only assume, as I said 
before, that it is a question of manners.” 

The confession was almost at an end. 

“What I want you to realize,” she said, “‘is 
the effect that this has upon young American 
women who have been married for a few years.” 

“What effect does it have?’’ I asked. 

“Look around you,” she said. 

I looked around me. It was at a private 
dance, and there were many women there who 
were in the same position as my confidante. 
And in the light of this recent revelation it 
seemed to me that all their eyes were hungry 
and all their arms straining for something that 
perpetually eluded them. 

“They look,” I said, “as though they were 
searching for something.” 

She laughed triumphantly. “You’re right. 
We all are. It isn’t just a question of sex. 
Sex enters into it, of course, but the main cause 
of our state of mind is the fact that all of us 
after a year or two of adoration, suddenly have 
been left high and dry. We haven’t even been 
let down gently. One night we were princesses 

—the next night we weren’t even there. 

“Our husbands don’t mean to be unkind. 
They are still devoted tous. Most of them will 
spend the rest of their lives working for us. 
But that isn’t what we want. A flame has 
died and we want, so desperately, to rekindle 
i” 

“And you do?” 

“Yes.” She paused for a moment. “At 
other altars.” Then, as though correcting her- 
self— “I don’t want you to misunderstand. 
I don’t want you to think we are just a horde 
of sex-mad women. All we want is a little 
romance—a little chivalry. And I have known 
women who hunger so for this that they have 
given themselves, body and soul, to the first 
man who offered it.” 


HE rose to her feet and smiled. “So next 
time a young married woman makes herself 
particularly delightful to you, my friend, don’t 
flatter yourself that it is entirely due to your 
overwhelming sex-appeal.”’ 

“Makes herself particularly delightful’’—yes, 
that was the phrase for which I had been 
searching. It told meso much. It told me of 
thousands of quiet rooms where women, still 
young, are sitting neglected. It told me of 
mirrors which reflected discontented faces, 
faces that had been worshiped for a year or 
two, and then—forgotten. It told me of 
myriad resolutions, made by those women, 
that before it was too late they would recap- 
ture some of the glamor that had rested on 
them, only to pass away. 

And they succeed. The disillusioned young 
woman in America is a delight. She is incom- 
parably superior to her younger sister. Gone 
is the clumsy arrogance of the débutante— 
vanished, long vanished, the days when she 
regarded mere youth and femininity as per- 
manently irresistible attractions. 

Everything is different now. She ponders, 
she studies. She is wise in the art of flattery, 
learned in the lore of reticence. Consider a 
few homely illustrations. Have you ever, for 
instance, watched an American woman of 
thirty make up? 

At the risk of giving rise to misunderstand- 
ings, I will confess that I have. And I can 
assure you that it is a far more admirable 
process than the slap-dash methods of the 
débutante. The débutante daubs a white 


patch on her nose, slashes a red line across her 


mouth, pats her hair, and arises with the con- 
viction that she is tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
Parisienne. 

Her elder sister has learned a better game. 
She realizes the poetry of cosmetics. There 
are no daubs. Instead, a quiet and exquisite 
application of powder. There are no slashes. 
No, sir. There is only a faint lingering tracery 
of vermilion, applied to lips which have forgot- 
ten more lies than the débutante ever had the 
ingenuity to invent. : 

She has become intelligent. Bitter experi- 
ence has taught her that it takes two to make 
a party. Granted that the first passages of 
love are played on a masculine note—a note 
that by its vibrant virility almost drowns the 
sweet accompaniment of feminine surrender— 
granted all that—she yet realizes that life, if 
its energies are distributed in such proportions, 
is apt to be a little exhausting for both man 
and woman. In a word, she has learned her 
part of the immortal dialog, she knows her 
entrances and—vital point—her exits; she is a 
fitting partner for a duet. 

Have I made myself quite clear? It is merely 
the difference between the raw product and 
the finished article. ‘‘Pay yer money and take 
yer choice!’ Why any man hesitates in his 
choice, it is beyond my ability to comprehend. 


Five hundred faces, grimly watching me. 
Five hundred faces, tired—oh, so tired! 
Five hundred faces that nobody wants to see, 
that nobody wants to love. Five hundred faces 
of women who are dead. 

I beg your pardon. Iam writing on a gloomy 
afternoon, and the fading light apparently 
has cast across my page a corresponding gloom. 
I had no right so to characterize certain of the 
audiences to whom I have spoken recently in 
the women’s clubs. And as I think of certain 
séances in Chicago, in Boston, in small towns, 
too, I ask myself if I have any right to make 
the observation at all. 

But there are other places, many of them. 
There are other women’s clubs—I had almost 
written “mausoleums’—in which the tragi- 
comedy of Sex is playing itself out. And it is 
of those clubs and their inmates that I would 
write. 

Consider, for a moment, the type which I 
have in mind. Look her in the eyes. What 
do you see? You see the débutante of long 
ago—the girl who has had her fling, so tragic- 
ally brief. You see her moving with insolent 
grace through a crowd of young men, and you 
see a sudden pause, as she picks the particular 
young man of her choice. And then you see a 
flame which burns quickly, so horribly quickly 
—the flame of married love. And after that 
there are many colors, many swift silhouettes, 
many purple passages. But eventually, far 
too soon, the brightness dies and the colors 
merge into a sing!e veil of gray—dull and dead. 

I assert it as my solemn conviction that 
millions of middle-aged American women are 
being stunted and starved because their hus- 
bands, never having learned to be lovers, con- 
centrate their whole lives, after the first years 
of passion, on business and assume it their 
natural privilege to possess a mistress. 

Whenever one says anything so obviously 
true as this, one invariably arouses a storm 
of protest. I once wrote an innocent article 
pointing out the self-evident fact that a bache- 
lor is more capable of running a house comfort- 
ably and efficiently than any woman yet born. 
The instant that article was published, hun- 
dreds of women all over England and America 
rushed to their ink-pots—which, like most 
feminine ink-pots, appeared to be too full— 
and wrote to denounce me. I was accused of 
every base and criminal tendency. 

If such a mild article produced so fierce an 
outcry, what will be the result of these observa- 
tions? I hardly dare to think. Yet nothing 
will persuade me that the third stage of Ameri- 
can marriage, for countless armies of middle- 
aged women, is other than a tragedy. 


Why is it that America is the only civilized 
country in the world where women of a cer- 
tain age band together so hopelessly, organize 
myriad “movements,” march in crusades, live 
in clubs, arrange banquets, join societies with 
such feverish energy? 

You could not lure the average British wo- 
man into a woman’s club, even if you paid her 
a bonus. You could no more persuade a group 
of average Frenchwomen to lunch together 
than you could persuade them to jump into the 
Seine. And in the other European countries 
most of the women would regard the prospect 
of being forced to spend hours of discussion 
and debate with their own sex, not only as bor 
ing but: as immoral. 

They would say “my place is in the home.” 
And as they said it, unconsciously they would 
stab to the heart a million American women, 
dwelling in comfortable apartments, with ap- 
parently full and useful lives, with prosperous 
and apparently devoted husbands. 


ON’T you see? Don’t you hear the wail of 
discontent that echoes as a perpetual un- 
dercurrent to the older American woman’s 
song of triumph? It takes courage to write 
these words. I can see the tragic, menacing faces 
of thousands of women who have steeled them- 
selves to apparent indifference, who have hyp- 
notized themselves into a belief that they really 
love to listen to lectures, that their clubs are 
such a comfort and that the Women Cru- 
saders for World Peace, Blankville Brands, 
are of vital importance to the march of progress. 
I can see them all, and I can hear their 
shout of denial when I tell them that they are 
cheating themselves. 

Let me tell youa story. It happened at one 
of my lectures. I would not tell it to you, even 
under the cloak of anonymity, were it not for 
the unhappy fact that the woman of whom I 
write—she was about fifty years old—died 
the other day. 

She was one of the leaders in the small so- 
cial world of her town. Her husband was the 
richest and the most successful man in his 
district. Their marriage, thirty years before, 
had been for her a love-match, for him a mat- 
ter of convenience. Another woman appeared 
on the scene within a few months of the mar- 
riage. There were never any children. 

And so—what did she do? She aged fifteen 
years in a night. She threw herself into good 
works. Desperately she interested herself in 
movements, in crusades, in the countless so- 
cieties which are waiting to be brought to life 
by similar women. 

I saw her in the audience. Beneath the 
staid, set exterior one had a sense of something 
imprisoned that was trying to escape. 

She came up to me afterwards. She said not 
a word about the subject of my talk. She 
asked me no questions. She looked at me with 
fierce tortured eyes. She said, “I wish I had 
a son like you.” And then she walked out 
through the comfortable, efficient rooms where 
she had spent half her life. 

I am not handing myself bouquets. She 
would have said the same, at that moment, to 
any young man. Apart from her esteemed and 
distant husband, her life was spent entirely 
among women. Perhaps some word that I had 
said had reminded her of the devs when things 
were different. I can’t explain it, and I don’t 
want to. 

Multiply that woman by several millions and 
you have one of America’s deepest problems. 
For it is a problem. Neglect has dictated 
these women’s lives—a neglect born of the 
unnatural speed of American life; swift wooing, 
swift passion, swift oblivion; a Hea or two of 
extreme servility on the part of the husband, 
followed by a sudden awakening, and a life 
spent in a wild scramble for wealth. 

What is the answer to be? Don’t ask me. 
And please don’t write to find out. You might 
hear something that it would be better for you 
not to know. 
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HE bally-hoo artist of the circus, 

with all his noisy bragging, is still 
a comparatively innocent chap. You 
know it is “applesauce.” 

But “cheap” paint bally-hoo usually 
entices some unsuspecting or inex- 
perienced home owner—who buys in 
good faith. His losses are often tragic. 

To be really economical, paint must 
be made of finest materials, which are 
naturally costly. 

Fine old SWP House Paint, for 
example, costs more per gallon. That 
is because it is made of superfine mate- 
rials under supervision of the great 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Laboratories. 

But, because of this superfine man- 
ufacture, only 7 gallons of fine old 
SWP will give the average size house 
a beautiful finish. 

To give the same house a cheap- 
looking finish, over 11 gallons of 
“cheap” paint are usually required. 

That four gallon difference makes 
the “cheap” paint cost practically the 
same as swe. by the job. So the low 
price per gallon is just applesauce. 


A finish of SWP House Paint will 
last for five years or more. In the same 
five-year period, “cheap” paint will 
need two, three and often five repaint- 





Trade-mark 
registered 


‘cheap paint’ bally-hoo 





ings. You avoid this big repainting 


expense by using fine old SWP. 
The Master Touch 


In addition to superfine materials 
and a “proved” formula, there is a 
pricelesselementinS WP House Paint 
that can be found in no other paint. 
Itis the “Master Touch” of the scien- 
tific men in the 
Sherwin-Williams 
Laboratories. 


These men are to 
paint what Edison 
is to electricity— 
what Marconi is to 
wireless telegraphy. 

Their experience and genius have 
made SWP House Paint the standard 
of quality forthe world for over 50 years. 

Even the most skillful cannot 
duplicate the Master Touch. And 
the “cheap” paint maker, of course, 
does not even attempt it. 


See ‘Paint Headquarters”’ 
and save money 
Before you start any painting, var- 
nishing, lacquering or enameling job, 
see your local Sherwin-Williams 
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You can’t paint 
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Up-to-date Painters endorse and use fine old SWP 
know that its equal in flowing, covering, hiding,durati - 
ity, colors, cannot be produced by hand mixing alone 
dealer. He is the recognized “Paint 
Headquarters” in your locality. Get 
his advice and material estimates. 


If you want literature on any S-W 
paint, varnish, lacquer or enamel, 
and a copy of the famous Sherwin- 
Williams Household Painting Guide 
which saves costly mistakes in paint- 
ing, write us. 


THE SHERWIN-WiLtiams Co. 
Largest Paint and Varnish MakersintheWorld 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


PAINTS <~ VARNISHES . 


LACQUERS «+ ENAMELS 
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Alimony by Faith Baldwin (Continued from page 87) 


entanglement in which they strayed, always in 
a circle, always lost, finding no way out. 

Eve left the office ‘shortly afterward and took 
a position in a stock-broker’s place downtown. 
Stephen set his jaw and worked doggedly. They 
met several times a week, always going out 
somewhere unless Gertrude was at home with 
acrowd. And winter slipped icily into spring. 

They were both worn thin with the burden of 
their love and their desire. Stephen was edgy, 
taut, fine-strung as a wire at the snapping point. 
And in her way, she knew, she felt the same 
pressure, the same unsatisfied ache of in- 
completion. The little stolen caresses, the 
touch of hands, the kiss when he left her at her 
home—caresses snatched and hasty because 
neither dared anything more—were irritants, 
left each shaken and unhappy. 


Ox night, riding uptown on the bus—a 
spring night, a’night of stars and dew— 
he said: 

“This can’t go on.” 

She had expected it for some time. But her 
heart was lead in her breast. 

“Stephen?” 

“T mean it. Oh, you can’t know, you can’t 
feel the way I do,” he muttered. “You’re a 
woman.” 

“A woman who loves you,” she said swiftly. 

“T don’t doubt it. I never have. I know you 
love me. I thank God for it,” he told her, in- 
consistently happy at the core of his unhappi- 
ness. “It isn’t that. No, not a woman, Eve, 
just a girl—a little girl. You can’t understand 
—you’re so—cold,” he said inadequately. 

Cold! With every fiber in her quivering at 
his nearness. Cold! Her eyes filled with tears. 

He was sorry at once. He took her hands 
and held themin hisown. “I’m sorry—I didn’t 
mean Oh, Eve, it’s so terribly difficult!” 

They went the rest of their way in silence. 
And when they had reached her door he took 
her in his arms and held her there longer than 
he had dared to do in weeks. 

“Let me come in—please.” 

Without a word, so sorry for him, so weak 
herself did she feel, she handed him the key. 

They went together into the empty room. 
Presently Eve was taking off her things, spar- 
ring for time. The room, when she went back 
to him, seemed terribly small; they seemed to 
fill it, with their love and their frustration. 

He drew her down on the couch beside him, 
held her without mercy, let his starved and 
thirsty lips have all their will of her mouth, 
her throat. 

“T love you—I can’t go on,” he said hoarsely. 
“You'll think me a beast.” 

““No—no.” 

She clung to him, forgetting, not wanting to 
remember. The clean flame that was their pas- 
sion burned brightly, but their eyes were sealed 
to the red light of danger. 

She thought—chaotically—insanely , 
“What difference would it make? No one would 
be hurt. It can’t matter—to anyone but us. 
Why shouldn’t we belong to each other? .. .” 

Her heart so cried out within her she thought 
he must hear. 

“Stephen,” she said brokenly, “I can’t hold 
out much longer. Will you,” she asked him, as 
timidly as a hurt child, “will you always be 
good to me?” 

“Good to you!” he said inadequately, and 
put her clasped hands to his lips. 

“T wouldn’t be hurting anyone,” she argued 
aloud. “There’snoone but Mother——” Then 
she drew herself away, sharply, suddenly. 

“Eve!” 

His head whirling—for he knew, instantly, 
what she had meant —“I can’t hold out much 
longer. Will you always be good to me?”— 





be 


he put his arm about her rigid shoulders. 

She shuddered like a woman in a chill, gasped 
like a woman fighting nausea. 

Her mother—Harry Stoddard. Her mother’s 
blood in her roused slowly, but now fully 
blind, passionate 


awakened—her mother’s 


blood that took what life offered and never 
stopped to count the cost. This was what had 
taken her mother and twisted her and made her 
into that sensuous, pitiful woman, clinging to 
her illicit lover. 

But she could not betray her mother even 
to the man there beside her. 

“Forgive me,” she said, very low. “I was out 
of my mind. I can’t, Stephen—I can’t. ’ma 
coward, I guess—a—a quitter. But I can’t.” 

And while he stared at her trying to adjust 
himself she told him swiftly: 

“Tt wouldn’t last. It wouldn’t have founda- 
tion. We’d be happy just for a little while— 
and then we’d be miserable. Both of us. We 
can’t do it. We weren’t cut out for it—we 
aren’t the type—we can’t be reckless and mad 
and—and happy. Itisn’tin us. We want the 
same things; we want to look the world in the 
eyes; we want to have our lives open—like 
a window to the sun. We want a home, chil- 
dren, everything. And we can’t have it this 
way—the way we were going.” 

“No.” He dropped his arm from her shoul- 
ders. Physically he was shaken with the turn 
of events—with the whisper which was the 
precursor of surrender and then, before he 
could quite realize it, with her denial, her sud- 
den devastating remoteness. 

She put her hand on his, she asked him 
frantically: “I am right—tell me Iam. Stephen, 
what drew you to Charlotte?” 

He knew then. He loved Eve. He had not 
loved Charlotte. But love or no love, the 
flame and the fire had been the same; only now 
it was more consuming, it was mature, it had 
more than the fuel a sardonic Nature provided. 

He said quietly: “Yes, you’re right. Only— 
just wanting you the way I do—that isn’t all— 
it isn’t even half. you know, you believe me?” 

“T believe you.’ 

She leaned to him and they kissed, and each 
knew that the kiss was renunciation. 

After a moment she rose and walked rest- 
lessly about the room. Stephen sat there, his 
head bowed, his hands clasped between his 
knees. If he went—and he must go—it would 
be—forever. 

Eve wandered over to the table. Some mail 
lay there for her where Gertrude, leaving the 
house later than her friend, had placed it. 
An envelop addressed in an unusual hand ar- 
rested her attention. She opened it. She had 
to do something. 

She knew the handwriting. But could not 
place it, at first. She read: 


Dear Eve—— 

I’m back in town. Tried to get you. 
Called your old office—you see, I have a 
way of finding things out after all. But I 
couldn’t reach you. Someone saw you 
recently—said you looked wretched. 
What’s the matter? Can’t you come have 
dinner with me quietly and tell me what 
it’s all about? You’ve never had the devil 
of a lot of use for me, but I’ve always been 
somewhere in the background ready to do 
anything I could for you. You’ve been a 
lot closer to me than you know. 

Uncle Thorpe 


She fled across the room to Stephen and knelt 
down before him, the letter in her hand. 

“Tt’s from—Mr. Bedford—my stepfather.” 

“Well?” asked Stephen, not caring. 

“He wants to see me. Stephen, it’s our only 
chance! If I tell him, he’ll place you—he’ll find 
something for you to do—something that will 
help us—that we can manage on.” 

“Bedford?” Stephen repeated, remembering 
his dislike of the man. ‘“But—oh, I can’t do 
that, Eve. Can’t you see it? To take charity 
—from him.” 

“Tt won’t be charity, dearest. I hate it all as 
much as you do. But it’s the only way out— 
the only way I can see. If you got a good posi- 
tion, one .that would carry—us—and—and 
your other expenses——”’ 

He shook his nead slowly, obstinately. 


She sat back on her heels. The letter fell to 
the floor. 

“TIt—it’s not easy for me,” she said. “I’ve 
been—awfully proud. But ‘hot now. Nothing 
matters much now—except you. Stephen,” 
she asked him, “Stephen—don’t you want me?” 

He put out ‘his hand, pulled her up against 
him; held her there. Then he bent her head 
back and laid his mouth to hers. 

“Want you! I’d go through hades to have 
you,” he told her. 

Later, when he had left, she sat down to 
write Thorpe Bedford. 


A night or two later Eve Harkness sat in her 
stepfather’s library in the small uptown house 
which he had maintained since, as he put it, his 
third bachelorhood. They had dined there, at 
home. He had been very entertaining at din- 
ner—had eaten a great deal and drunk scarcely 
less, and she had eaten a little and drunk not 
at all and listened. 

He was a gross man, but in his way, some- 
how, great. There was a drive back of him, a 
fierce unsubmerged force, a superb belligerence 
of the spirit which refused to be smothered in 
luxury and perverted by indulgence. 

After dinner: “Well,” asked Bedford, sprawl- 
ing in a great chair, a fat black cigar. between 
his heavy lips, “well, out with it.” 

She looked at him, sickening. Hateful, to 
ask anything of this man... 

Something of her distaste he must have read 
in her candid eyes. He flushed, and then he 
laughed shortly. 

“Made up your mind not to tell me, after 
all? Just like you were when you were a kid, 
Eve. Come running to me, all eagerness, 
and then—stop—and sort of sink back into 
yourself. Funny kid you were, all chubbiness 
and then, suddenly, flying hair and long legs.” 

She had forgotten his eyes. Now she was 
meeting them squarely—soft gray clashing 
with hard gray. In Bedford’s eyes there was 
the sticky, genuine sentimentality of the loose- 
living man, and something that was pain— 
pain for innocence remembered. And back of 
the sentimentality and the pain the dagger- 
sharp keenness of a man whose body has not 
yet defeated his brain. 

“T’ll tell you,”’ she answered. 
—Uncle Thorpe.” 

“A man,” he guessed shrewdly. 

“Yes.” She had colored to her eyes. 

“Of course,’ he said. ‘‘Who is he?” 

“His name is Dane, Stephen Dane. I’ve 
worked with him for some time. As his secre- 
tary.” 

“And you're going to be married?” he mused 
gravely. ‘Well, I’d advise against it, of 
course. I always do, on principle. Myself— 
I married once too often, but that’s neither 
here nor there. What’s the trouble, Eve? 
Doesn’t Stella—your mother approve?” 

“She doesn’t know,”’ murmured Eve, vaguely 
disturbed at the turn of the conversation. 


“Tt isn’t easy 


EDFORD was flattered. He was a man very 
B open to flattery. He asked, laughing a little: 
“What do you want for a wedding present?” 

“Nothing.” She clasped cold hands to- 
gether, set her eyes on his again, unfaltering. 
“Nothing,” she repeated. “But you can help 
us—if you will.” 

“Go on,” he said shortly, waiting. He never 
promised until he’d heard the other fellow out. 

Eve said, low: 

“His wife divorced him not long ago. He let 
her do it. She—she demanded a lot. His 
salary isn’t much,” Eve went on, naming the 
figure, ‘‘and over half of it goes to her—in ali- 
mony. We—w: shouldn’t marry. He had a 
chance to move up in his firm, and lost it. It’s 
a conservative firm. It didn’ t want the gen- 
eral manager to be known—as a man divorced 
on statutory grounds. I—I wanted to go on 
working, but he didn’t like the idea. Neither 
did I, not really. I wanted to make a decent 
home for him, to have—children,”’ said Eve 
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Thorough chilling adds new flavor 
to foods -and drinks 







’ 


J UST an ordinary grapefruit after a 
brief stay in a General Electric Refrig- 
erator becomes a rare treat. Just a 
simple salad acquires a best-hotel air 
when it is chilled to the proper point 
of crispness. Drinks, too, are more re- 
freshing when they are really cold. 
Keep a supply in the refrigerator. Or, 
for last-minute serving, use your always- 
teady ice cubes. 


The modern housekeeper has also found 
to her surprise that with a General 
Electric Refrigerator, it’s just as easy to 
make a luscious mousse as it used to be 
to make an uninteresting rice pudding. 
She finds that an aspic is a welcome 
hot-weather change from soup. 
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The General Electric Refrigerator is 
different from all others—in construc- 
tion, in operation, in results. It is abso- 
lutely simple and unusually quiet. 
None of its machinery is exposed... .. 
it is all safely stowed away in one her- 
metically sealed steel casing. It hasn’t 
a belt, fan or drain pipe—never needs 
oiling. 


As to its cleanliness, Miss Alice Brad- 
ley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery in Boston, has written... . 
“I can truthfully say that in my experi- 
ence I have never come across a fe- 
frigerator which is as sanitary as the 
General Electric .... There is no oil 
anywhere to catch dust, no crevices 
where it can linger, no fan to suck it 
into the mechanism. The current of 
warm air which rises from the top unit 
is powerful enough to keep a small pin 
wheel revolving and, like the heat from 
a radiator, it drives the dust away from 
the unit and prevents it from settling.” 


Write us for a descriptive booklet E-7. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT - 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY °- HANNA BUILDING - 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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your gums ‘sleep’ 
their health away! 


O remain in health the gums, like all living 

tissue, need work and exercise. Nature 
planned that they should receive stimulation 
from the chewing of coarse food, to encour- 
age a free circulation of rich, fresh blood 
through their walls. 


But we have thwarted that plan of Nature’s! 
For we demand only soft, rich foods—deli- 
cately prepared—daintily served. Our gums are 
robbed of activity—they lack the invigorating 
friction they need. Year after year they lead an 
artificial life of ease — year after year, they 
“sleep” their health away! 


Small wonder that gums soften, weaken and 
lose their tone — that ‘“‘pink tooth brush” ap- 
pears, with its unmistakable warning of more 
serious troubles to come. 


How Ipana and massage 
build firm healthy gums 


Fortunately the dental profession offers a sim- 
ple, effective remedy for this difficulty. They 
tell us to massage our gums, gently, either with 
the finger-tips, or with the brush while brush- 
ing the teeth. 


And thousands of dentists ask their patients 
to use Ipana Tooth Paste for both massage 
and ordinary brushing.- For Ipana is specifi- 
cally compounded to stimulate the gums while 
it cleans the teeth. It contains ziratol, an anti- 
septic and hemostatic of known efficacy in the 
toning and strengthening of weak, under- 
nourished tissue. 


The coupon, of course, will bring you a 
ten-day trial— enough to acquaint you with 
Ipana’s cleaning power and its delightful fla- 
vor. But the better plan is to start at once with 
a full-sized tube from the druggist. Use it 
faithfully for one month. That is a fairer test 
of Ipana’s power to improve the health of 


your gums. 
TOOTH 


I PAN PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H78, 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 








Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed isa two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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bravely, “and we can’t do it—not on his salary 
—not with—with Mrs. Dane taking so much.” 

“Legal gold-digging,” commented Bedfor1, 
smiling unpleasantly. ‘Well, I know sor.e- 
thing about that. Not that your mother didn’t 
have some justice—not that I can’t afford it. 
I can. But never mind all.that. You aren’t 
here to listen to it. I will do anything for you 
that I can, Eve. You must realize that when I 
agreed to give Mrs. Bedford the sum I now pay 
her for not living with me, I thought that you 
would be with her, that some of it would go to 
your support, provide, even, for your future. 
Well, it hasn’t. Can you, before we discuss 
this further, tell me what made you leave your 
mother—and take a job?” 

His eyes were all dagger points now. Eve 
shook her dark head. 

“No. It was just—I didn’t fit into her life. 
I wanted to be independent.” 

He nodded, as if in agreement. But he knew 
that there was something back of her meager 
words, something she would fight to the death 
to conceal. He thought, “Stella? What’s 
Stella been up to?” 

“T see,” he told Stella’s daughter. ‘Weil, 
more power to you. If you’d take it, Eve, I’d 
settle an income on you which would be in the 
nature of an allowance——” 

But she held up one slender hand to stop 
him, and cried out: “No—no, don’t say it. I’d 
only have to refuse. And that might hurt you. 
I know you mean to be kind. But it wouldn’t 
be kindness. I couldn’t take it, Uncle Thorpe, 
and he—Stephen—he——” 

“Wouldn’t let you,” he finished for her. 
“So there are men like that left in the world? 
How informative! And he probably doesn’t 
approve of me—if he knows of me at all.” 

“He does. I told him I was coming to you. 
You’ve met him—that night at Jean-Louis’.” 

He had forgotten. Now he remembered. 
The haggard young man with the fine-drawn 
face and the sensitive mouth. 

“Dane? Yes, I remember now. So that’s 
the man! Eve, Eve, you would pick up alame 
dog on the streets, wouldn’t your” 

“Uncle Thorpe!” 

“Don’t get up. Sit down. Be sensible. I 
didn’t mean it as you think. Only—well, 
ruthless men are the only men who succeed to- 
day, my dear, and your Stephen was born to be 
hurt. He had a look of defeat about him.” 

Eve set her lips. Dreadful to have to defend 
Stephen to this man. And yet—she liked 
Bedford; hating him sometimes, she liked him. 

“He’d had a bad time,” she said thinly. 

“Yes, one saw that. Hag-ridden. His wife 
must have been—well, we won’t go into that, 
either. But there are some men who bear their 
wives’ brands about them. He is one What do 
you want me to do for this boy of yours. Eve?” 

“Tf—if you could get him another job,”’ she 
said simply. 

“That I can do, and will. Send hm to me. 
Here. Tomorrow night. I’ll have a talk with 
him, see what he can do. I control half a dozen 
companies. But I'll put no man in any of 
them who isn’t capable. Te'l him that.” If 
you do tell him, he said to himself—and you 
will—he’ll feel better about coming to me. 

“Then,” she said, “I’ll go. There’s nothing 
more to say except—thank you. And I do 
thank you—so much.” 

Bedford pushed aside his empty coffee-cup. 

“Thanks aren’t necessary between us,” he 
told her, “and don’t go yet. I’ve ordered the 
car—for a very respectable hour. Stay here 
and talk to me. Fill in the outlines a little. 
After all, I’m an ex-relative-in-law. I have 
some claims.” He smiled at her, the brilliant 
smile which lighted the heavy face into anima- 
tion. ‘Why did his wife leave him?” 

“T can’t discuss her with you, Uncle Thorpe.” 

“Oh, of course not. I know you, my girl! 
But—nevertheless—without discussion, why?” 

‘“He—he didn’t make enough money. She 
wanted—things. They were young when they 
married. He was still in college. And—they 
no longer cared.” 

“She was a wise woman,” Bedford said unex- 
pectedly. “If they no longer cared for each 


other and he wasn’t giving her any of the sub- 

stitutes which women sometimes accept and 

nag the best of, why, she was right to leave 
im.” 

“Yes,” Eve agreed dully. If only he wouldn’t 
talk about Charlotte! She tried so hard not 
to feel physical jealousy of the woman who had 
heen Stephen’s wife, who had lain in his arms, 
She knew he had not loved Charlotte Field nx: 
yet Charlotte Dane as he now loved E- 
Harkness. Nevertheless, the woman had be 
his wife. 

Bedford, reading her, said gently: 

“We won’t talk about it, then. Eve, forg 
her. Oh, I know you won’t be able to for.., 
her! Every time he draws her check yo.i’ll 
have a primitive desire to claw her eyes , ut. 
It will be a genuine case of—it’s not the moaey 
but the principle of the thing—only, scme- 
times, it will be the money, too. We’re all hu- 
man. But think of her in just that way, if you 
can—as an automatic sort of machine that has 
to be fed nickels. Forget her as a woman. 

“Women,” said Bedford, with a curious re- 
gret, ‘make less impress on a man’s life than 
they or the man himself realize. He loves you. 
And she is nothing to him. He has forgotten 
her—in the way that most matters to women. 
I can’t put it any plainer.” 

When Eve had gone, a little later, he sat 
alone in the library and drank Scotch high-balls 
and smoked the air blue about him. 


What Stella was up to was, to her little tar- 
nished-gilt world, catastrophic. 

She had come back from her yachting trip 
determined to have it out with Harry Stoddard. 
They couldn’t go on in this way. She would 
end it, she thought, with the pitiful shattered 
pride of a woman whose man has tired, whom 
life has tailed. End it before—before he did. 

When she reached New York she had made 
up her mind not to notify him for a time, until 
she had had leisure to think it all out. 


She sent for Eve, and Eve came down one . 


night after dinner. Eve was beautiful now, 
in her contained, serene way. The gray 
eyes were misty with dreams and starry with 
happiness. The smooth olive chin was deli- 
cately flushed with carnation-red, the mouth a 
scarlet trap for kisses. 

“What has happened to you?” Stella asked 
in her honest astonishment. “I never saw you 
look as well.’ 

Evelaughed. “Mother, I’m to be married.” 

“Married!” 

“Yes. You’ve heard me speak of him.” 

*“Your—your employer?” 

“Yes. He was divorced last winter,’ said 
Eve, finding her simple announcement difficult. 
“We are to be married very quietly.” She 
paused, and thought: “It isn’t necessary to tell 
her I’ve been to Uncle Thorpe—that Stephen 
has been too, and that he has the general man- 
agership of the aluminum company.” She 
drew a deep breath—evasion came so hard to 
her, always—and went on, “‘He’s taken a better 
position, and so—we can be married. We’ll be 
married out of town. You won’t be hurt, 
will you, if we slip away?” 

Eve—married? Eve, beloved?  Stella’s 
heart knew an unreasoning envy. 

“But of course I shall. I'll go with you. 
Otherwise, what would people say? After all, 
you are my only child,” murmured Mrs. 
Bedford, and her eyes filled with tears. She 
was always on edge these days; tears were easy, 
a relief. But she could not much indulge in 
them. She had her skin to think of, her eyes. 

Eve gave in. But she was heart-sick. She 
and Stephen had planned to be—just together. 

When she left, she had promised to bring 
Stephen down to dinner—promised reluctantly. 

That night, late, Stella rang Harry up at his 
apartment. He had been with Charlotte that 
evening—had, taking her back to Helene’s, held 
her in his arms, kissed her for the first time. 
Kissed her in a flame of wonder that he could 
feel so tender, so protectively worshiping to- 
ward any living human being. : 

The shrill sound of the impatient bell, rip- 
ping the quiet atmosphere of his rooms, stru 
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DON T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 
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Halitosis may 


Employers prefer fastidious people 


. . . halitoxics not wanted 


More and more, employers insist on 
having about them people who are 
fastidious. Sooner or later, those with hali- 
tosis are “‘let out.” 

The true reason for discharge, however, is 
usually hidden under such phrases as “In- 
efficient,” “You can do better elsewhere,” 
“We need a more experienced person,” etc. 

Realize these facts about halitosis. That, 
due to modern habits, it is much more preva- 
lent than is suspected. That it is a definite 
liability in friendships, affections and _busi- 


get 


you discharged 


handy in home and office for this purpose. 

Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being 
antiseptic, it strikes at its commonest cause— 
fermentation in the oral cavity. Then, being 
a powerful deodorant, it destroys the odors 
themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s power- 
ful deodorant properties, make this test: Rub 
a slice of onion on your hand. Then apply 
Listerine clear. Immediately, every trace of 
onion odor is gone. 

With these facts before you, make up your 





ness. That you can have it 


mind to keep yourself on the 





and not know it. 

The one means of being 
sure that you are free from it 
is to rinse the mouth syste- 
matically with Listerine. 
Every morning. Every night. 
And between times when 
necessary, especially before 
meeting others. Keep a bottle 


68 hair dressers 


many of them 


than they? 








READ THE FACTS 
Vz had halitasis. 


about every third woman, 


wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 


Who should know better 


safe, polite and popular side 
by using Listerine. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


state that Mo., U.S. A. 


from the Have you tried 


the new Listerine 
Shaving Cream? 

















LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


Cools your skin while you shave 
and keeps it cool afterwards. An 
outstanding shaving cream in every 
respect. 
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him in the face like a blow. Stella? But he . 


had not heard from her for so long. 

Her voice came to him over the wire, lilting, 
without hint of reproach. “Harry?” 

“But when,” he stammered, trying to infuse 
his own tones with something like enthusiasm, 
“when—did you come back?” 

“Oh, a week ago.” 

“And didn’t let me know?” 

“T’ve been busy. Can you come up tomor- 
row night? I’ve some news for you.” 

When he had turned from the telephone his 
mind was busy with hopes, questioning. News? 
Had she—met someone else? Some man she 
could afford to marry? 


HE met him the next evening with her 
S vague, disturbing smile. She looked very 
lovely, but his eyes upon her were entirely cold. 

“Well, Stella?” 

“Oh, quite. Sit down, light your cigaret. 
Eve is to be married—next week.” 

So that was her news! He drew a long 
breath . of disappointment. However—he 
might have known! 

“Who is the man?” he asked. 

“T told you about him. Stephen Dane. They 
are coming here for dinner one night this week.” 

Charlotte’s husband! Charlotte’s husband— 
and Stella’s daughter! Harry almost laughed 
outright. 

“Am I asked to the ceremony?” he inquired 
lightly. “And what does she want as wedding 
gifts?” 

“No, you’re not asked. Neither am I—but 
I am going just the same. She’s shut me out of 
her life as much as she could,” complained 
Stella plaintively, “but at this time—she needs 
her mother more than she knows.” 

Stella went on, talking at random. He lis- 
tened courteously. Where was Charlotte to- 
night? he wondered. He had had to break an 
engagement with her. What would she think, 
after that ardent embrace? 

Suddenly Stella threw away her cigaret and 
leaned forward. ‘Harry—listen. There’s no 
use trying to goon. You’re—tired. So,” said 
Stella bravely, “amI. We'll end it—decently.” 
Her voice shook a little, but her eyes were gal- 
lant enough. Her worst enemy would have 
pitied her. 

Harry Stoddard’s heart stood still. Release! 
And with no penalty attached—no tears, no 
reproaches! 

“Do you no longer care for me, Stella?” he 
asked low, his conflicting emotions coloring his 
voice. 

She wanted to lie. She longed to lie: ““No; Ido 
not care—it’s over.” But her heart cried out 
against the falsity. He was the one real thing 
in her life. ‘Come back to me, at any price— 
even if you don’t love me,” shrieked her heart. 

But she said aloud, very serenely: “Of 
course I care. But—the bloom’s gone. And— 
and we might just as well be married, Harry, so 
settled we’ve become. So it’s best to end it.” 

It was imperative to his vanity that he make 
the final, the superb gesture. He crossed to 
her, sat down and took her in his arms. 

“Then—give it all up and marry me!” he 
said. 

She turned, put her arms about his neck, laid 
her cheek to his. She cried herself sick and 
disfigured, and the man who had loved her 
without enduring foundation, without tender- 
ness but with genuine passion, held her close 
against him and was sick with dismay. 

When she had quieted, her delicate skin was 
disfigured, her eyes swollen, devastated. She 
turned a ravaged face, an old face to him. 

“Dear Stella——” he said. 

“Please go,’”’ she told him, breathing pain- 
fully, trying to control herself. 

“But you haven’t said——” 

“Tomorrow—I will tell you tomorrow.” 

And on that he had to go, knowing no more 
than that she had wept in his arms, still loving 
him. 

He spent an entirely miserable night. If she 
said yes, he would have to go through with it. 
What a fool he had been! Why hadn’t he 


taken his dismissal and thanked God for it? 
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Taken, too, the sense of shame and guilt that 
would go hand in hand with his liberty. Why 
did men sacrifice themselves and others for the 
sake of the beau geste—for vanity’s sake, for 
smugness, for an oblique sense of honor? 

Of Charlotte he dared not think. He was 
genuinely in love with her. He had planned, 
dimly, to work, to get ahead; to demand his 
freedom from Stella and ask Charlotte to 
marry him, making a clean breast of it all with- 
out involving Stella. In other words—I’ve 
been a rotter—but it’s all over—will you have 
me? 

But if, tomorrow, Stella said—yes? 

Not far away from him she was telling her- 
self that she would. She’d risk it. She’d marry 
him and fight to hold him. 

But in the morning the relentless mirror 
leered at her. She was lined; her skin was dry 
and drawn; her eyes had looked on nightmare. 

Tt was only pride she was parting with and 
the sensuous delight of her flesh, but it crucified 
her nevertheless, and it would leave scars. 

She wrote, at her little desk: 


I can’t. I’m too selfish. I want what I 
have. I can’t give it up. You'll be glad, 
I think. Don’t try to see me—please. 
And don’t write. 


She dared not say more. 

That night she went out with a man she had 
met South. An old man, suave and amiable. 
She got delicately drunk at a night club, and 
people said, smiling, “Where’s Stoddard?” 

He was alone, at home, the letter in ashes on 
his hearthh He was saved—he was free. 
Tomorrow he would go to Charlotte. He 
would begin over again. 

And, seeing her, feeling himself as humble as 
a little boy in her presence, feeling himself 
purged and cleansed, he told her, because it 
seemed to him that there was no danger now: 

“‘Daneis to be married again—did you know?” 

She stared at him, startled. Her eyes were 
dark with sudden anger. She hated Stephen 
Dane. He had ceased to love her as she had 
him. But now—he loved someone else! 

“Stephen! Are you insane!” 

She was in love with Stoddard—in love, 
genuinely, for the first time in her life. But 
now she looked at him as coldly as if he had 
been a stranger. 

Stoddard felt vaguely uncomfortable. 

“No, I’m not,” he said, and touched her 
hand. “I know—some relatives of the girl. 
She was in his office—a—a Miss Harkness.” 

Charlotte flung back her head and her white 
throat quivered with laughter. ‘Harkness— 
Eve Harkness—the secretary. How—how ab- 
solutely amazing!” 

Stoddard looked at her, frowning. “What’s 
so funny abcut it?” he asked sharply. 

“But—can’t you see? Oh, I forgot you 
didn’t know. They had been seen together—a 
lot. I think he was crazy about her. I 
thought so then. Of course I had no actual 
proof. But it was she who gave me the di- 
vorce.” 

“What do you mean—exactly?”’ 

“He wouldn’t give it, you see,’’ Charlotte 
explained, still shaken with that unpleasant 
laughter, “until I threatened him with her— 
said I’d name her. And now—well,” said 
Charlotte sardonically, “I might just as well 
have done so—things look that way.” 

Stoddard rose to his feet, his hand nervously 
fingering the little mustache. He looked very 
tall and very remote. Charlotte straightened 
up and looked at him. 

“Don’t say that—I know Eve Harkness. 
She’s an absolutely straight girl. I know her, 
and he’s a lucky fellow—get that? You pro- 
bably threw them together. If I know any- 
thing on earth it’s that Eve Harkness wouldn’t 
look at a married man. She’s too decent!” 

Charlotte quivered. Somewhere in that 
statement there was an arrow for her. Yet 
Stoddard wasn’t married. 

“Tt’s a wonder you didn’t marry her your- 
self!’ she flung out. ‘You seem completely 
insane about her.” 

“She’d never look at me,” Stoddard told her. 


“TI was just dirt under her feet, that’s all.” 

He frowned, sick at heart. He’d never cared 
for Eve—that way. Just liked her, admired 
her. And she hadn’t had anything over for 
him, Lord knows. Suddenly his blind eyes 
were open. She knew, of course. Had always 
known. 

From a rather mild scorn of a good instru- 
ment, an instrument which had served her, 
Charlotte flamed into hatred of Eve Harkness; 
Eve, who had taken Stephen’s discarded love; 
Eve, to whom the man Charlotte loved and 
wanted was “dirt under her feet.” 

Well, she’d pay, thought Charlotte, her soul 
hideous with anger. 

“It’s nothing to me whom he marries or 


‘what she’s been to him,” she announced, in a 


controlled languor. ‘“But—I don’t like you 
very much in this mood. You’d better go.” 

She did not think he would take her at her 
word. He’d ask her to forgive him, kiss her 
again, worship her with his estranged eyes. 

He went—slamming the door. And flinging 
over his shoulder, sulky as a schoolboy: “If you 
want to see me again, you can send for me.” 

Charlotte sat alone in the drawing-room of 
Helene Carter’s apartment. Alone. Eve Hark- 
ness’ fault. Well, Eve would pay for it. 

Stoddard had said that if Charlotte wished 
to see him again she would send for him. But 
she did not send, and was perfectly miserable 
and so was he. 

But Charlotte’s misery sobbed in her voice 
and lent glamor and poignancy to the songs 
she still sang at more and more regular inter- 
vals over the radio. More and more people 
began sending postals demanding that Miss 
Field sing for them oftener, longer programs. 

Manners, of WMQ, was very pleased with 
her, and managed in the softness of his heart 
to give her a good deal of publicity. 

Bedford, reading the papers, was amused. 
One or two of them mentioned Charlotte’s 
married name, and Bedford could see through 
a stone wall as well as most men. He had found 
out what he wanted to know, which was that 
the much-advertised radio girl was Eve's 
predecessor. 

Stephen and Eve were married early in June 
in Port Chester. Mrs. Bedford motored out 
with them. She and Stephen were in a position 
of armed neutrality. He hated to think of her 
as Eve’s mother. 

Bedford, who had ways of finding out things, 
also drove up to the place at the appointed 
time and proceeded, to his own sardonic amuse- 
ment, to shake hands with the woman who had 
been his wife, to congratulate Stephen and Eve. 

Stephen was angry. Eve not less so. But 
they only could make the best of it. 


FTER the brief, unbeautiful ceremony: 
“Suppose you and Stephen take my car,” 
suggested Bedford. “Send it back to the ga- 
rage when you’re through, Eve. I'll drive 
back to town with your mother.” 

There was nothing to do but accept grace- 
fully. She and Stephen took the car and sat 
in it for the first few miles in silence. Then: 

“T’m sorry,” she said. 

He had her hand in his. Now he turned to 
her and put his arm about her. 

“Does it matter? It couldn’t be helped. 
After all, we have to be grateful to him,” he 
told her. “And Oh, Eve darling, dear- 
est, what does anything matter? We're to- 
gether—for always.” 

They drove back to town and to the small 
apartment they had taken and furnished with 
Eve’s things and some that Stephen had bought. 
Gertrude Evans had gone away. She was 
living now with three other girls from her 
bank in a lodging-house. 

Stephen had talked to Eve about going 
away. “I wouldn’t want to take more than a 
few days—new in the job and all—and s0 
much to learn,” he said, “but we could manage 
a weekend in some quiet place.” 

“No,” said Eve firmly, “not now. Time 
enough when you get a vacation. Stephen, I’d 
so much rather—go home.” 

So home they went. He carried her over the 
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sill in the approved fashion. But did not re- 
lease her until he had kissed her, deeply. 

“Happy?” 

“So happy——” 

She made him set her on her feet. She put 
her arms around his neck, laid her dark head 
against his shoulder. 

“Ah,” said Stephen, very low, “you should 
have had all the trappings, darling—the white 
satin and orange-blossoms—and music.” 

Eve shook her head. “I didn’t want any- 
thing but—you,” she told him. 

And yet, in her heart, there was a faint ache 
of regret. It had seemed so—so furtive. Per- 
haps because of the embarrassment of her 
mother’s meeting with Thorpe Bedford. 

She tried to put out of her mind the fact that 
Stephen had been married before; had taken 
vows. She tried to make herself believe that 
in all that mattered she was the only wife—the 
one mate. This was their day, their very own. 
She would make him happy today and all the 
rest of his life. She would be happy, too. 

But for all its joy and its revelation, for all 
the close sense of belonging that possessed her, 
her wedding night was bitter with the forbidden 
thoughts. 


ACK in Port Chester: 
B “Well,” said Bedford to the woman who 
had been his wife, “that’s that. Poor young 
devils.” He frowned, somber—then smiled. 
“Come, Stella, let us motor back to town in 
your very nice little car and bury the hatchet 
decently for a time in a very good dinner.” 

On the way to town they talked of Eve and 
Stephen. 

“T like him,” Bedford commented. ‘A nice 
boy—but very defenseless.” 

Stella asked, with a certain hopelessness: 
“But—what on earth are they to live on?” 

“Love, my dear. You don’t understand 
that, do you? Love, for a time, at any rate. 
And his salary.” 

“But—he has someone else to support.” 

“Most of us have,” said Bedford, laughing, 
and marked how she flushed and drew away. 
“Don’t do that, Stella. I wasn’t taking a.slap 
at you and your righteous demands. I was a 
rotten husband. I owe you something. I pay 
it cheerfully enough. But in Stephen’s case, 
from all I can find out, it’s sheer piracy.” 

“How,” asked Stella, “how did you hap- 
pen to come to know Stephen?” 

Bedford had none of Eve’s scruples. 

“Oh, I'd met him before. With Eve. And 
they came to me when he wanted—needed—a 
better job. I got him one.” 

“You? Eve came to you?” 

“Your tone is unflattering, dear Stella. 
Yes, she came. After all, she was wise. And 
if she weren’t your daughter, I’d be half in love 
with her myself.” 

They had dinner at a hotel famous for its 
patronage and its food, and a menu card which 
modestly refrained from exhibiting a price-list. 

The dining-room was filling up. People 
passed the table. Bedford nodded to several. 
Heads were turned. There were whispers. 

A little later, a young man detached himself 
from a party and came over to speak to Stella. 
His age was a rather youthful thirty, and his 
eyes upon hers were naively admiring. 

“Mrs. Bedford—what luck!” 

She presented him to Bedford, reluctantly 
enough, and the boy stared and stammered. 

“T didn’t know——” he said indiscreetly. 

Bedford laughed. ‘No one else does,” he 
said serenely. “Mrs. Bedford and I are still 
divorced and liable, alas, to remain so. ~ This 
is just a friendly reunion.” ; 

Young Mr. Lefferts recovered himself and 
looked coldly at the brute. No wonder Stella 
had divorced this crass creature. He devoted 
himself to asking her when he might see her. 

When he had left the table, Bedford chuck- 
led. “Your boy friend isn’t exactly crazy 
about me,” he remarked. 

Stella explained. “I met him this winter— 
South.” 


. “see. Look here, Stella, you’re not going 
in for youngsters, are you?” 
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“Don’t be absurd. You have no right——” 

“No, of course not. But—a word of warn- 
ing. An old man who starts running after 
curly-headed girl-babies is a fool. But a 
middle-aged woman who begins the pursuit of 
boys isa —— fool. Figure it out for yourself.” 

She said, raging: “I didn’t come here with 
you to be insulted. I might have known.” 

That went home, he thought, watching her 
shrewdly. 

“T’m sorry, Stella,” he apologized with un- 
wonted gentleness. ‘“But—well, it’s your own 
life, my dear.” 

Later, leaving her at her own door before her 
car took him farther uptown, he commented, 
in the elaborately simple entrance hall: “You 
do yourself well.” At her angry exclamation, 
he murmured: “But you should, of course. I’ve 
no kick. Only, put on the brakes occasionally. 
Even if I should have a death-bed repentance 
and desire to leave you in more than comfort 
for the rest of the time you outlive me, it prob- 
ably wouldn’t come to pass. For by then I 
shall have spent my money in riotous living. 
But—you might have kept Eve with you, 
Stella.” 

“She wouldn’t stay,” Stella answered, taken 
aback at the abrupt conclusion of his speech. 

“No? Now,” he said coolly, “I—wonder 
why.” 

She went on up to her apartment. Why had 
he said that? If he knew why, as she knew 
why—what would he do? But he could do 
nothing, she thought. 

Still, one never knew—with Bedford. 


The position which Bedford had found for 
Stephen Dane was a good one. Financially it 
bettered his income by $2500 a year. It was 
interesting, it kept him mentally alert—on his 
toes. The bread of charity was sour in his 
mouth. But he was making good. He would 
continue to do so. 

Bedford came often to the small apartment. 
He liked the atmosphere that Eve had created 
there—it was heart-warming, it was home. He 
liked, too, to see her as she now was, mellowed, 
almost beautiful, under the caress of happiness. 

“Steve will go far,” he told her one day. 
“‘He’s a good man. I’m not saying, mind you, 
that he will blossom out into one of the Bright 
Business Boys. He’s too cautious for that, too 
—well, let us call it conscientious. But you 
needn’t worry about him. How are you off for 
money?” he asked abruptly. 

This was in the autumn. Eve and Stephen 
had been married for three months. 

Eve flushed. ‘“We’re all right,” she said. 
“There were a few—old debts.” Her mouth 
hardened a little. Bedford, watching her, 
thought, “Ah, the first wife.” Eve went on, 
“But Stephen managed to clear some of them 
before our marriage. We're straight with the 
world now.” 

““And—the alimony? Of course, that’s not 
easy—every month,” Bedford said. 

“No.” Eve was silent for a moment, then, 
with a desperate casting aside of the, to her, 
personal conventions, said: “It isn’t that I be- 
grudge her the money. Oh, I know that you 
said that I would. But it isn’t that. It’s just 
that it seems so unfair. I can’t feel that 
Stephen owes her anything, Uncle Thorpe. 
He—he was a good husband to her,”’ said Eve, 
with bitterness. ‘He gave her what he could, 
more than he could; and she——”’ 

“‘She was bored,” suggested Bedford, smiling. 

Eve was silent. It is not pleasant for any 
woman to hear that the man she loves has bored 
another woman. After a moment she went on, 
hurriedly: <- 

“Things work out—all wrong. I met Kath- 
arine Lacy the other day—I used to go to 
school with her. She married Jimmy Fowler 
right after her début. They have two chil- 
dren. He drinks, gambles, runs around with 
dreadful women. They were divorced more 
than a year ago. He hasn’t given her a cent. 


She works in a shop to support herself and 
the children. There’s one case. 

“And I read of another the other day. 
Mrs. Masters—you must remember her. She 
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gave me music-lessons. She worked like a dog 
to help her husband—he was a poor, unsuc- 
cessful inventor. Lately he hit on something— 
some electrical thing—which has made his 
fortune for him. And because his wife was old, 
I suppose, and worn out with teaching and 
scrimping and saving, he’s thrown her over. 
He made her divorce him, and he’s married 
quite a young girl, a girl of good family here in 
town. Of course, the papers said he made a 
substantial settlement on Mrs. Masters—but 
what consolation can that be to her? 

“Oh, it’s all so muddled and mixed! I don’t 
understand it. And here’s Stephen—denying 
himself to gratify the whims of a selfish 
woman who never gave him anything F 

She broke off, the color rising to the roots of 
her dark hair. What had possessed her to say 
that—to the man who was paying her mother 
alimony? But Stella deserved it too, she 
thought angrily. Bedford had outraged her 
wifehood, had been flagrantly unfaithful. But 
if only she hadn’t brought Stephen into the 
discussion. It sounded carping, jealous. 

Bedford’s face had not changed. 

In the hall a key turned in the lock, and Eve 
sprang up and ran to the outer door. Bedford, 
sitting as impassive as an idol, heard Stephen’s 
voice and Eve’s answering murmur, and then a 
thrilled silence—the length of a close caress. 

Stephen came into the room, Eve’s hand in 
his own. He spoke to Bedford, who rose. 

“T must be getting on,” he said. “I dropped 
in to see how things were. I want you children 
to come to dinner with me Friday night.” 

He spoke briefly of the office, and left them. 
Stephen said, frowning: 

“He seems to come here a lot. 
those, did he?” 

“Yes.” Eve looked at him a moment. Then 
laid her cheek against his shoulder. “Stephen 
—you’re not angry?” she asked incredulously. 

Stephen laughed. He was angry, and it was 
too absurd; he disliked himself very much at 
that minute. . 

“Why, IsupposeI am. Not that I don’t like 
Bedford—he’s been a brick to us. But—I 
keep remembering what we owe him—and I’m 
a bad creditor, I’m afraid.” 

Later they sat down at the small table and 
smiled at each other. There was candlelight, 
and the sheen of the silver and crystal which 
Stella Bedford had given her daughter, and 
Eve was rose-flushed from bending over the 
gas range and her eyes were bright. 

“T’m a rotten business man,” Stephen told 
her, smiling. “All day long I keep watching 
the clock and thinking—that many minutes 
nearer—home.” 

Eve said, a little shakily: “I—I watch the 
clock too, dearest.” 

Suddenly they were lost, looking into each 
other’s eyes. 





Brought 


HE next time Bedford came, a week or so 
later, he had news to bring. 

Eve gave him tea, and he sat drinking it. 

“T’ve been making inquiries,” he said, with- 
out introduction, “about—the first Mrs. Dane.” 

“Uncle Thorpe!” 

“Oh, I know it goes against your grain,” he 
told her casually, “but I’m interested. I know 
Manners of WMQ—the station from which she 
broadcasts. He’s rather taken by her. How- 
ever, he’s married, so that’s that. I wondered 
if she were making enough money to get along 
without Stephen’s help. I could, of course, use 
my influence and have her engaged by a num- 
ber of big firms who advertise over the air.” 

“Please—don’t,” Eve begged him, speaking 
with difficulty. Why must he, why must 
everything remind her of her predecessor? 

“T won’t,” Bedford assured her, “if you’d 
rather not. But I heard something rather 
amusing. It seems that there’s a man about 
town here who is, Manners says, insane about 
her. They were seen together a good deal. But 
not recently. I asked his name and his pros- 
pects—for if Mrs. Dane were to remarry, Eve, 
your troubles would be over. As to name, it is 
Stoddard, and as to prospects, not any.” 

“Stoddard?” asked Eve, and paled. 
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Bedford looked at her curiously. “Yes, 
Harry Stoddard. Quite a popular lad, he ap- 
pears to be. Why? Do you know him?” 

“T’ve met him,” said Eve, with an effort. 

Now, thought Bedford, what’s back of that, 
I wonder. An old flame of Eve’s? No, that’s 
not possible. The long arm of coincidence 
doesn’t stretch its muscles quite that far. 

He said no more on the subject, and when he 
had gone Eve sat down on the long couch and 
took her dark head between her hands. Harry 
Stoddard and—Charlotte Dane! 

She thought of Stella and shuddered. She 
was painfully, achingly sorry for her. Was it, 
she asked herself frantically, that she was be- 
coming lax in her standards that she felt this 
devastating pity for the woman who was her 
mother and who had been Stoddard’s mistress? 
Or was it because—she understood a little— 
now. 

But it seemed to her now so dreadful a mud- 
dle that she could scarcely bear to contemplate 
it. Stephen’s former wife and her mother’s 
lover... 
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When Stephen came in, she put all her 
thoughts aside. She was going to have a child. 
She had known it for a week now. They had 
talked over, very seriously, before and after 
their marriage, this possibility. Eve wanted 
a child—Stephen’s child. And Stephen, after 
years of frustration, was almost tragic in his 
desire for the little immortality which children 
bring with them. The question, the pathetic 
question, was—could they afford it? 

“You must have everything,”’ he’d told her, 
“the very best—care and nursing and all that 
goes with it. The baby must have a chance.” 

“T know,” she had said. 

They had taken out pencil and paper and 
figured it up. The initial cost, everything. 
It had been sad and a little ironically absurd— 
two young things with their heads bent over 
penciled numerals, soberly counting the cost, in 
dollars, of parenthood. And they had decided 
that, with saving and care, they could afford 
it—after all. 

“T don’t want to wait,” Eve told him. “If 
we wait until—until it’s no longer a risk, we 


may not want babies so much. I want to be 
young with our children, Stephen, I want to 
grow up with them.” 

Oh, how much she had to give a child! All 
her own starved childhood came back to her— 
her longing for laughter and a mother who 
would be a playmate; for tenderness, for under- 
standing ... 

And now she was going to have that child. 

Until she was quite, quite sure, she would 
not tell Stephen. She had seen a doctor, and he 
had told her to wait a little. When she knew 
definitely, then she would tell her husband. 
After the immemorial fashion of women who 
are innately maternal, she wanted, somehow, to 
carry the thought of her baby secretly with her, 
just as she carried the baby itself, warm and 
close to her heart. 

She would not worry Stephen now; she would 
be silent. There would be laughter in her 
silence, and tears; there would be enveloping 
love for the child and its father; there would be, 
gallantly fought, small, unformed fears, the ter- 
ror of the unknown, of the dark road of birth. 


Eve and Stephen Dane’s economic problem grows more difficult with parenthood and, driven by their desperate 
need, Eve goes once more to her stepfather for aid, with tragic results—in Faith Baldwin’s Next Instalment 
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business, Mr. Horton, but I can’t stay aboard 
and keep an eye on him all the time.” He 
sighed. “‘A master should be given the privilege 
of selecting his own tools, for after all, the 
owners hold him responsible for the ship.” 

“Well, the port captain has to have some- 
thing to do, sir. What’s that truck on the for- 
ward well-deck?” 

“A thousand carboys of sulphuric acid, Mr. 
Horton. It came down this morning. The 
after hatches were full and we dared not stow 
it in any of the forward hatches. It’s in ten- 
gallon carboys, straw-packed and crated, but 
we couldn’t take the risk of loading it on top of 
other cargo. Ifa couple of those carboys broke 
we’d have a spoilage claim for ten times the 
freight on that liquid hell.” 

“T handled some once. It’s devilish risky 
anywhere you stow it and the riskiest place I 
know to stow it is on an open deck, sir. If a 
carboy breaks the acid’ll eat through the steel 
deck.” 

“T know. I protested against taking it, but 
the general manager said it was for an impor- 
tant customer—a sugar factory in Cuba—and 
that it must go. So I told him I’d have to take 
a chance on the weather and stow it on deck. 
Ballinger put some dunnage over the top of the 
lot, covered it with tarpaulins and lashed it as 
best he could. It’ll be all right, I think. It will 
get wet, but that won’t hurt it.” 

‘“‘Where’s that boiler consigned?” 

“To the same sugar factory. That came 
down at the last minute too and had to go. We 
hoisted it aboard with the after-cargo booms 
on the foremast—the whole cursed ten tons of 
it. Mr. Peters, the third mate who was in- 
jured, was superintending the hoisting of it 
aboard. We had almost got it lowered to the 
skids we had prepared for it, but the strain on 
the pivots at the base of the booms snapped 
the supporting block from its anchorage to the 
mast and the boiler came down any old way. 
Fortunately it isn’t injured, but it isn’t sitting 
fairly on the skids. Of course the booms came 
crashing down, smashing the promenade-deck 
railing and injuring Peters and two stevedores. 
I had the broken booms laid out on deck along 
the port rail and lashed there. The boiler Mr. 
Ballinger lashed to the starboard rail as best 
he could.” 

Third Mate Horton looked down at the for- 
ward well-deck. The ten-gallon carboys of acid 
covered every inch of space, with the exception 
of that occupied by the boiler, the broken 
cargo booms, the hatches and the winches. ‘‘No 
nice job prowling over the top of that stuff to 
get forward in dirty weather,” he commented. 

“Well, there’s your shipping-board prodigy 


for you, Mr. Horton. The stuff arrived and 
was loaded while I was away. You or I would 
have stowed part of that sulphuric acid on the 
after well-deck, and left a clear passage for the 
crew to go between it. Now they have to 
crawl over it.” 

Two days after leaving Scotland Lightship 
astern, Mr. Ballinger appeared in the pilot- 
house during Horton’s watch. ‘The old man’s 
all tied up in knots,” he reported. ‘The doctor 
says he has appendicitis, but he hopes to be 
able to stave off an operation. So that,” he 
added with a smug smile of satisfaction, 
“leaves me in command of this packet.” 

Barney Horton nodded gravely. “Sorry 
about the skipper,” he replied. “Take a look 
at the glass, Mr. Ballinger. Dirty weather 
kicking about somewhere, if you ask me.” 

“T will not ask you,” Mr. Ballinger reminded 
him pertly. ‘When there’s dirty weather 
kicking about I'll discover that fact for myself. 
You wiil remember, if you please, however, 
that you’re the third mate here.” 

He turned casually to the barometer. It was 
down to 29.76. The sky was leaden, with a 
few copper-colored clouds on the south, and the 
air was absolutely still. Horton had left him 
to walk out on the end of the flying bridge. 

Suddenly a gentle puff of warm wind came 
from the southeast; a moment later the air was 
still again. He walked back into the chart- 
room, made an entry in the rough log, and, 
returning, found Mr. Ballinger still gazing at 
the barometer. ‘What do you make of it, 
Mr. Horton?” he queried. 

“T’m notin command here, sir.”” The words 
flipped savagely from the old sailor’s lips. 
“Figure your own weather—if you’re able. I 
can always figure mine.” 

Mr. Ballinger flushed and went to his room. 
That was at eight o’clock a.m. By two o’clock 
the Makaweli was lifting to a long southeast 
ground-swell; at two-thirty the wind com- 
menced to blow from the southeast in fitful 
gusts that increased rapidly in frequency and 
intensity, and foam now rode the crests of the 
ground-swells, which rose higher and higher. 
Horton, having gone off watch at noon, was ly- 
ing in his berth when he heard the thunderous 
crash of a wave on the forward well-deck. 

He dressed and went to the radio operator’s 
room on the boat-deck aft. . “Hurricane?” he 
queried. “I thought so!”—as the youth nod- 
ded and handed him a yellow paper. “Hum-m! 
Right in our track, too. Can’t very well dodge 
it unless we run for Savannah—and by thun- 
der, if this packet was mine I’d do it.” 

He went up into the pilot-house and found 
the second mate on duty. The Makaweli was 


now pitching and rolling, and the second mate 
had blood in his eye. 

“You’d think that marine impostor’d have 
sense enough to haul her off a bit, wouldn’t 
you?” he complained. “But no. He’s laid 
out a course and he’s going to stick to it.” 

Barney Horton looked down on the forward 
well-deck. “‘He’s going to have a mess there if 
he isn’t careful. The corkscrew motion of the 
ship is causing that ten-ton boiler to twist and 
shove at her moorings. If she works herself off 
those skids—— Well, why should I worry? 
I’m not in command. Still, if I was on watch 
I’d alter the course.” 

“T dare not without orders.” 

“There are times,” said Barney Horton, 
‘‘when the rules of the game fail to cover the 
situation. What’s yourcourseand where are we?” 

“Due south and off the Georgia coast.” 

Mr. Horton went down and looked at the 
lashings on the boiler. They were of five- 
eighths-inch extra flexible wire steel rope and 
although they had been made as fast as human 
hands could make them, nevertheless the un- 
wonted strain due to the pitching of the ship 
had loosened them noticeably. The boiler had 
slid forward about six inches on its skids. 

He climbed up on the promenade-deck again 
and sought Mr. Ballinger and reported the 
condition of the lashings on the boiler. 

“Don’t stand there telling me about it, man,” 
Mr. Ballinger replied patronizingly. ‘Take 
some men and go down and tighten them.” 

“Change the course to southeast, to take the 
seas over the bow instead of across the deck, 
and I’ll try to do it, even though I happen to be 
off watch just now.” 

Mr. Ballinger made a reconnaissance and or- 
dered the course changed. At that moment the 
Makaweli rose on a tremendous wave and the 
boiler slid off one skid and out of the loop of 
wire rope around the forward end. As the ship 
came down and buried her nose, the boiler slid 
forward again and with the thirty-five-degree 
roll of the ship, it slipped out of the rear loop, 
skidded across the deck and crashed into the 
carboys of sulphuric acid. 

Barney Horton turned to Mr. Ballinger. 
“It’s too late to take men down on that deck 
now, sir. I’d only burn their feet off.” : 

The first mate coughed as the wind carried 


straight to him a whiff of hydrochloric gas, the _ 


result of the mixture of salt water and sulphuric 
acid. Already the steel decks were smoking 
with an invisible flame, as the acid ate into the 
plates. “What shall Ido, Mr. Horton? What 
shall I do?” he bleated. 

“You might throw your ticket overboard 
and get a job ashore, you farmer,” the third 
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mate cried furiously. He seized Mr. Ballinger 
by the throat and shook him. ‘“‘You’re not fit 
to command, you swelled-headed ignoramus. 
I’ll command. If you don’t know what to do, 
get into your room and stay there. Go tell 
the doctor to report to me. Quick!” 

Mr. Ballinger relinquished command and, 
with surprising promptness, fled for the doctor. 
Meanwhile the boiler was barging around the 
deck like an insane Frankenstein monster. 
As the steamer rose to another huge sea, the 
boiler slid back along the deck and fetched the 
saloon bulkhead a resounding whack; when 
the bow plunged and the stern rose high in 
air, it skated down the deck, plowing through 
the carboys of acid, fetching up against the 
stout steel bulwarks as the steamer rolled 
to starboard. Slowly the steamer came up, 
head on to wind and wave, and the corkscrew 
motion ceased; the boiler slid back toward the 
saloon bulkhead, its infernal rattle and bang 
and: thump sounding high above the shriek 
of the gale. 

“Between the devil and the deep sea,” 
Barney Horton cried, and closed the pilot- 
house windows and doors. “If we keep her 
on her course she lies in the trough of the sea 
and rolls thirty-five degrees; if she ever does 
forty-five she’ll roll completely over. And 
the gas floats off to leeward. But with the 
ship headed into the wind we get the gas 
driven straight back on us. Look at that 
deck! It’s being consumed! I’ve got to get 
that boiler tied down or we’re lost.” 

“The men will not go down there, sir,” the 
second mate warned him. ‘They cannot live 
there. The seas coming over the fo’castle 
head and sweeping the deck. The gas will 
blind them and the sulphuric acid will eat them 
up. Oh, Lord, what a fix we’re in!” 


HE doctor came up the companion from his 
"loess under the bridge just as a wall of 
green water rushed aft, broke over the boiler 
and winches and hurled its lip with such force 
against the plate-glass windows of the pilot- 
house as to crush them in. A whiff of the 
deadly gas followed as the water momentarily 
receded. 

“Know anything of chemistry?” Mr. Hor- 
ton yelled into the doctor’s ear. “All I know 
is that sulphuric acid and sea water make 
hydrochloric gas. How can we muzzle it? 
What have you got to counteract acid burns?” 

“Fix you in a jiffy,” the medico replied, 
and ran below again. He came up shortly 
with half a dozen towels, soaked in fresh 
water and liberally besprinkled with bicar- 
bonate of soda. He handed Horton a bottle. 
“Ammonia,” he shouted. ‘Towels for gas- 
masks.” 

Horton stepped to the engine-room howler 
and whistled up the engineer on duty. ‘Open 
your valves and let steam into the anchor 
windlass,” he ordered, and turned to look 
down on the deck while the doctor tied a towel 
across his mouth and nose. 

The boiler had recoiled from the saloon 
bulkhead, skated up the deck and crashed into 
the forecastle with such force as to smash the 
steel plates and burrow a foot into the aper- 
ture thus made. It hung there half a minute, 
then skidded back on deck again; ten seconds 
later the ship plunged and the boiler crashed 
into the forecastle again. 

The situation was perfectly obvious to 
Horton. Somehow that boiler had to be cap- 
tured before some freak of wind and wave 
sent it ricocheting down-deck again to punch 
a hole in the saloon bulkhead, through which 
the seas, boiling across the deck, would enter. 
And through that aperture the diluted acid 
and hydrochloric gas would follow .. . 

Mr. Horton shuddered as he thought of the 
passengers. Already he knew they must be 
on the verge of panic. ‘Get below and calm 
the passengers,” he yelled to the doctor. 
“Tell them to get into their staterooms and 
stay there until I give the order to come out.” 

He tied a towel around the mouth and nos- 
trils of the second mate and then performed 
a similar office for the quartermaster. 
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For a moment Barney Horton studied the 
situation and his heart turned to water. He 
had a plan for capturing that boiler, but to 
succeed he had to get to the forecastle—and 
he could not cross that deck and live. Ordin- 
arily he would have climbed from the promen- 
ade-deck where the outer ends of the two after- 
cargo booms of the foremast usually rested, 
run along them to the mast and then proceeded 
along the two forward-cargo booms, the ends 
of which rested on the forecastle head. 

But the two after-cargo booms had been 
broken and now lay lashed along the port 
rail, and the deck boiled and seethed, a litter 
of broken glass and smashed crates sloshing 
around in the wash. 

He turned to the second mate. “I’m going 
to try to get across; but I don’t think I’ll make 
the grade.” 

He fought his way up to the boat-deck and 
tripped on the wireless antenne which the 
hurricane had torn loose. 

“‘Couldn’t send an S. O. S. if we wanted to,” 
he mumbled and grasped the thick backstay 
that ran from the foremast head down to a 
heavy eye-bolt in the boat-deck. Inside his 
shirt he tucked the bottle of ammonia, then 
grasped the backstay from underneath, 
swung his legs up and across it and commenced 
walking up, monkey-fashion. 

Presently the second mate saw him suspended 
in space on the backstay. He was resting, and 
above the towel-mask he gazed agonizedly at 
the second and the quartermaster. 

“Tell that shipping-board beauty to come 
out and look at a sailor,” he screamed. “Tell 
him to take a look at something he’ll never 
see again—a man that was raised in square- 
rigged ships and taught to use his head and his 
hands and his toes.” 

His voice came faintly down the wind; he 
resumed his slow dreadful crawl to the mast- 
head, towering a hundred and thirty feet 
above the deck. Yes, he was weak, but he 
was not a quitter. 

Inch by inch the terrible journey continued; 
when he could no longer hold by his blistered 
ankles and hands, he clung with the crooks of 
his knees and elbows and still crawfished up the 
stay. His strength was gone now and he was 
drawing on that strength which is ever the 
reserve of brave men—strength of will, the 
fighting spirit. 

He reached the masthead and clung to it 
with both arms and legs entwined around it; 
his breath came in great, sobbing, gasping 
exhalations, his sense swam, he became giddy 
as the mast whipped backward and forward 
in space through a tremendous arc. And 
presently he slipped down the mast to the 
crow’s-nest, where he fainted. 

He came to in a few minutes, ashamed of 
himself. Starvation! He looked down on 
deck in time to see the boiler ram the forecastle 
again, widening the gap it had plowed in the 
steel plate. Then he looked aft. The saloon 
bulkhead was badly dented but—it held! : 

Cautiously he climbed down the ladder from 
the crow’s-nest to the solid footing formed by. 
the two forward foremast cargo booms. Be- 
tween seas he crawled along them on his hands 
and knees to the forecastle head. 

He looked back. The helmsman was waving 
a bloody hand at him, the second mate and 
the doctor were dancing up and down like 
wild devils and Mr. Ballinger was up topside, 
his head just visible above the weather-cloths. 

From the deck of the forecastle head there 
was no means of ingress to the compartment 
below, which houses the mate’s storeroom, the 
anchor chain and the huge windlass for raising 
and lowering the anchors. Nevertheless, he 
had to get into that compartment. 

The companion leading up from the well- 
deck had been swept away by the boiler in its 
wild career—so Barney Horton poured some 
ammonia down his shoes and dropped off 
the break of the forecastle head to the top 
of the boiler which was still ramming, like an 
obstinate bull, at the bulkhead, driving itself 
in deeper and deeper. The man waited ’until 
an unusually violent lift of the Makaweli 


sent the boiler skidding out on deck again; 
then he leaped in the rear of it and ran along 
the fuming, boiling deck to the aperture. 
There was a steel door leading into the com- 
partment, but it was padlocked and Horton 
could not stand in acid and fiddle with a key. 

With a malevolence almost human the 
boiler chased him as the bow dipped again. 
Fortunately the second mate, just before 
Horton reached the forecastle head, had had 
the good sense to haul the ship over into the 
trough of the sea, in order that such water 
as she might ship would come over the port 
rail and not over the forecastle head. As it 
was, a wall of water darted at him across the 
deck even as the boiler pursued him; as he 
dodged through the aperture the monster 
crashed in after him. 

“T’ll get you yet, you devil,” Barney Horton 
panted. In the mate’s storeroom he found a 
coil of extra flexible half-inch wire rope, which 
he dragged out into the windlass room. He 
then threw out the wildcats on the anchor 
windlass, turned the steam-valve and thrilled 
as the great drum commenced to rotate. 
Good man, that engineer. Did what he was 
told to do. If he hadn’t obeyed orders and 
turned on the steam—— 

The third mate rolled the coil of wire rope 
to a position beside the windlass, unwound 
some forty feet of it and hoped that whatever 
gods there were would be with him. He ex- 
amined the gipsies and the pins which held 
them and decided he had a chance for success. 
So he took the loose end of his wire rope and 
waited at the aperture until the boiler, which 
had receded, should again come barging up. 

When it did, by God’s mercy it hung in the 
aperture long enough for him to run his wire 
rope end through the fire-box door down through 
the grating and out the draft door before it 
started to recede. Down the deck it slid, 
banging and crashing through the carboys. 

Barney Horton clung to the end of his wire 
rope, which paid out from the coil as the boiler 
receded, thus permitting the free end to run 
back to him. He proceeded, with the aid 
of a marlinespike, to tie a bow-line in his cable. 

His knot tied at last, Barney Horton grinned 
a twisted devilish grin. ‘When the strain 
comes on the line that knot’ll tighten,” he 
exulted. He ran forward and threw three 
round turns from the slack of the’ wire rope 
over the gipsy, or drum, which: was very 
slowly revolving. The wildcats being well 
secured and the anchor.chain made fast by 
band-brakes, the windlass was free to manipu- 
late the drums or gipsies. 


HE wire rope snugged in on the gipsy and 

took hold, so Barney Horton opened the 
throttle and proceeded to gather in his cable. 
His brain commenced to reel now; despite his 
improvised mask, his eyes were overflowing 
with tears as the gas inflamed them, and his 
feet felt as if they were frying. So he sat down 
beside the throttle and gazed through the 


‘aperture. He could see, but very indistinctly. 


With maddening deliberation the drums 
revolved, their rumbling roar filling the fore- 
castle, as if growling’ and protesting at this 
unexpected labor. Suddenly the line strained 
and tautened: and Barney Horton shouted 
savagely. The monster was hooked. Would 
that second mate have sense enough now to 
put the ship’s bow on to wind and wave 
again and start her to pitching, to help the 
windlass and reduce ‘the strain on the rope? 

He felt the Makaweli coming around. Good! 
That sécond mate was nobody’s fool. Surely 
he was one*who had come aboard through the 
hawse-pipes! Yes, and every time she dipped 
something else came through the hawse-pipes— 
two twelve-inch streams of water drenching 
Barney Horton and the windlass and sloshing 
from side to side of the compartment. 
boiler would hang, straining on the rope, then 
as he felt the vessel sink, Horton would open 
the throttle wider and speed up the drum to 
take up the slack as the boiler slid up the deck 
toward him. When the vessel rose on a giant 
wave again the boiler could not slide back. 
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‘ler gasoline at their refineries to form Ethyl 
— Gasoline—the standard high compression 
ble. fuel. 
ned 
ao There is less than a teaspoonful of 
= ETHYL fluid in a gallon of Ethyl Gaso- 
ery line—but what a difference it makes! 
by In cars of ordinary compression, 
ETHYL eliminates that “knock” and 
oul power loss as carbon forms—and turns 
ee the higher compression created by the 
carbon deposits into extra power. As for 
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a Ethyl Gasoline is now available 
pe throughout the United States and Canada 
ine at pumps bearing the ETHYL emblem. 
ous Ride with ETHYL today. 
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You may be only one 
short week away from 


The Radiant 
Complexion You 
Seek 


Why thousands are turning to 
this simple skin treatment. 


T™D, self-conscious, uncertain of the 
impression you make on others! A com- 
plexion dulled and muddied by blemishes! 
Perhaps just a few scattered blackheads, a 
general coarseness of texture, the surface 
rough or oily! Or again, perhaps a skin you 
think sone hopeless! 

Yet whatever the condition of your skin, 
you may be only one short week away from 
the sort of complexion you have always envied 
in others. We know this sounds extreme, 
yet there are thousands of women who will 
testify to the amazing results which even 
one week of a certain treatment has brought. 


A method of daily care 


Below the surface layers of the skin, natural 
forces are fighting day and night to counter- 
act the harsh conditions of daily life. Un- 
aided, these forces fight a losing battle. 
The dust and germs are not carried off as 
fast as they accumulate; infection results. 

To cleanse the pores, to gently restore the 
pulsing of the tiny capillaries in the lower 
layers of the skin, to carry off infection, and 
then to stop new infection before it starts— 
thousands are today using Resinol Soap. 

Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
a clearing of the ugly little blemishes. 


Ointment for serious affections 


Resinol Ointment has for years been suc- 
cessful in relieving even stubborn skin affec- 
tions. Rashes and eczema—often itching, 
unpleasant and embarrassing—will in many 
cases vanish promptly. Thousands have 
wondered at the QUICKNESS of its action. 
And it is absolutely harmless. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
§ Dept. 2-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. reed 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap, and a sample of Resinol-Oint- 
ment—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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Thus, slowly, inexorably, cautiously, ex- 
pertly, Barney Horton drew the monster up 
to the stall it had dug for itself; an extra deep 
dip of the bows and it crashed forward four 
feet into the hole; the drums revolved, the 
last inch of slack was taken up and the throttle 
closed partially, leaving just enough steam 
on to hold the boiler securely in place. 

Barney Horton, wet, chilled, ill, half-blind, 
burned, starved but unconquered, sat on the 
deck in the wash of the cold Atlantic and 
poured out upon that boiler all the terri- 
ble vituperation he had learned in nearly 
thirty years at sea. It relieved him to do this. 
After a while he crawled into the mate’s store- 
room and found his bottle of ammonia where 
he had left it; he poured it down into his shoes 
again and washed his hands and face in it. 

He closed the door leading out into the wind- 
lass room and kept the water out. Then he 
lay down on the floor of the paint locker and 
drifted off into merciful unconsciousness. 


Five minutes later the second mate looked 
at the doctor. ‘Guess he’s got that boiler 
snugged down for the night, medico.” He 
sniffed. ‘Guess I’ll keep her barging into it. 
Most of the acid stored on the starboard side 
swept overboard, but I think the lashings on 
the port side lot will hold. A few dozen more 
tons of water over the nose and down on deck 
and we'll be able to breathe again.” 

“How about Mr. Horton?” the doctor 
queried anxiously. “I know he must be badly 
burned. I must get at him immediately.” 

The second looked at him sadly. “Mr. 
Horton will have to stay where he is until this 
hurricane blows itself. out. And it hasn’t 
even started. Nobody can get across that 
deck to unlock the door and let him out, and 
you can’t travel the route he traveled. He 
went in by the hole the boiler made and closed 
the hole after him. That entire compart- 
ment’s awash, but if he manages to get into 
the paint locker and close the steel door behind 
him, he has a chance to survive.” 

“The man is weak and ill-nourished. I 
tell you, if we don’t get at him mighty soon 
he’s done for.” 

“Such things happen at sea,” the second 
remarked sadly. ‘“‘I’ll not send men to their 
death in a hopeless effort to save him. He 
would be the last man to order it done himself. 
I know his breed. He’s one of the last of a 
fast-disappearing tribe—one of those iron men 
they used to grow in wooden ships.” 

As night fell the hurricane reached the apex 
of its violence; by ten o’clock it showed 
signs of subsidence, as the Makaweli ran off to 
leeward of it and gradually worked her way 
out of the storm circle. At dawn she was still 
taking green water over her bows, but at 
lessened intervals. With the last of the acid 
on the starboard side long since gone overboard 
through the scuppers, the decks no longer 
exuded the deadly vapor. 

So the second mate and the doctor made a 


quick run forward between dips, unlocked the 
door and gained entrance to the forecastle 
head. They found Barney Horton moaning 
in the paint locker and picked him up; as a 
sea cascaded off the forecastle head onto the 
well-deck they made a run aft with their bur- 
den; Mr. Ballinger threw open the door of 
the social hall and they staggered in. 


They put Barney Horton ashore in Havana, 
with instructions to the company’s agent to 
see that he was given the best of care in the 
best hospital there. Captain Bowers’ appen- 
dix having been soothed to quiescence, that 
excellent creature came to Horton’s bedside 
to tell him good-by. 

“Well, we’ve unloaded what was left of 
that acid and the boiler, Barney,” he an- 
nounced. “Boiler’s stove up and we'll have 
to buy the Cubans a new one and make good 
on the lost acid. How are you feeling?” 

“Not so good,” the iron man mumbled 
through his bandages. “I’ll not be blind; 
but it’ll be three months before I read the 
poner. And Til not be crippled; but it’ll 

two months before I walk again. Good 
thing I poured the ammonia down my shoes. 
It counteracted the effect of the acid.” 

He was silent a moment, engrossed with his 
bitter thoughts. “I knew my luck was too 
good to last, captain. Two years out of a job, 
two days on the job and then off again.” 

“You sure you can’t read, Barney?” 

“Blind as a bat right now.” 

“T have a wireless for you. Want me to read 
it for you?” 

“Thanks. Fire away, sir.” 

The captain read: 


“Barney Horton 

“Third Mate S. S. Makaweli 

“Havana 

“Captain reports you saved ship and 
how Stop Regret injustice resulting 
your separation our employ two years 
ago Stop Have fired general manager 
responsible Stop Forwarding draft on 
Havana covering your salary as chief 
mate from day he fired you until you go 
out master sister ship to Makaweli now 
building Newport News Stop Sorry for 
your suffering and hope you will forgive 
us 


“Munster.” 


“Why, that’s from the president,” Barney 
Horton murmured wonderingly. 

“The old man isn’t a bad sort. He'll give 
you a square deal. Contented, Barney?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

““Very well. Stay here and behave yourself 
and as I pass this way again on my next trip 
around the world I’ll pick you up and bring 
you on to Frisco.” He ruffled his mate’s 
grizzled head and went out, for he could not 
be comfortable while gazing into Barney 
Horton’s eyes. They were very watery—the 
action of hydrochloric gas, probably. 
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Dr. Artz (Continued from page 63) 


marvelously well. That is her only thought, 
her only desire. There is an old monkey who 
wished, who still wishes to carry her off to 
Milan. But he who pays attends to me, and I 
have spoken for you.” 

“You are kind to think of your unfortunate 
friends, the Russian folk who are the curse of 
noble-hearted Europe, indigent Asiatics, full 
of bizarre manias, for indulgence in which 
once they were able to pay, but who can pay 
no longer.” 

“Tf you would listen to me you could pay 
for any indulgences. And you could make me 
world-famous. I swear to you that I could 
give you back your voice. Think of it! I 
should be the man who gave back to Marakoff 
the great voice which he had utterly lost. Why 
won’t you believe in me?” 


“That’s not natural!” Marakoff made a 


large, disgusted gesture with one big arm and 


hand. “Giving back hair to the bald heads of 
old men! Giving the power to have children 
to old women long past the age! What would 
such children be like? Babies with mothers 
of fifty, or fifty-five, of sixty, perhaps! Hor- 
rible! And the glands of sheep, of bulls, of 
pigs even, in one’s body! For it appears 
monkeys were not necessary?” 

“Of course not! The monkeys were only a 
means of réclame. Now, Marakoff, don’t be so 
foolish! Why not trust yourself to me?” 

“T won’t! Never! God is in my destiny, 
and, bad as I am, I shall never try to interfere 
with God. Besides, the knife—after all I have 
seen in that war! I bow to Fate. Bring me 
pupils and I will teach them what I know, 
My genius I cannot give them. My method, if 
they are not fools, Ican. And this silver-eyed 
lark, and this old monkey, and this he ‘who 
pays,’ who, what are they?” 
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“The one who pays I am sure you know.” 

“Who is it?” 

‘‘Alphonse de Rothberg, the Jewish banker.” 

| “Monsieur Alphonse! I have sung for him. 

| Monsieur Alphonse pays for the lark?” 

| “He is going to.” 

| “And the old monkey?” 

| Ina few words Artz explained Miss Vyvyan. 

| “She is your patient? She wishes to have 
children?” ; 

| “She has not said so. It would be amusing 
to try some experiments on her. I think she is 
afraid of me.” 

“‘A man of science with your sardonic feeling 
for humor may well make people afraid. You 
shall never touch me. And so it is Monsieur 
Alphonse who pays for the lark!” 

Marakoff—they were in a quiet corner of 
Huguenin’s, where Artz was playing host among 
the chocolate and cakes—stretched out his 
hand for a fondant. 

“He has paid for so many. Money, French 
furniture, music, girls—there you have Mon- 
sieur Alphonse! But why call her a lark? No 
lark should give herself to Monsieur Alphonse. 
A voice can be many things, but it cannot be 
innocent if the simplicity of virtue has gone.” 

“Miss Iselle has not given herself to Roth- 

| berg.” 

“Then why is he to pay?” 

“He can be charitable.” 

‘Why try to deceive me, Artz? Do you not 
know yet how intelligent I am?” 

“Tt is as I say. Rothberg, who as you must 
know is a patron of music, has taken a fancy to 
the voice of this girl.” 

“Tf she has a voice I will take her. When is 
she coming?” 

‘Almost immediately. Any day now. You 
must get her ready for opera.” 

“We will see what the voice is like, and if 
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widespread popularity so quick- 
ly as the new Ansco Memo. It takes 
50 pictures on one so-cent film, gives 
you prints for about one cent each— 
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projecting your own pictures on 
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Positives for projection from your 
Memo negatives cost about 2¢ each 
—which for the first time puts this 
excellent entertainment in the inex- 

nsive class. With a Memo, you can 

ave pictures of everything worth 
photographing. The camera fits in 
your pocket or handbag—and the 50 
picture film costs but 50 cents a roll. 
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teresting! Wasted glories! This poor world is 
| full of waste.” 

“The little girl has talent.” 

“You are a bad man, Artz.” 

“T say the little girl has talent.” 

“And I say you are a bad man.” 

“Where is the link?” 

“Do you know what is the curse of this 
world?” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Tt is lust. Lust muddies all the waters. 
Wherever man sees bright clearness—as in the 
streams of this little land—his instinct is to 
introduce at once mud. A lark, yousay! And 
Rothberg, Monsieur Alphonse, after it! And 
you! You to be mingled with a lark’s destiny!” 

“And you, mon cher Marakoff!” 

“T! I pretend to nothing. But if I undertake 
the training of a veritable lark, I shall protect 
her song. You understand me?” 

There was something almost menacing in 
his voice, in his manner, as he said the last 
words. But Artz was quite unperturbed. His 
small black eyes twinkled. He settled the bill 
and the two men went out into Bahnhof 
Strasse. 

Artz had a call to pay at the Baur-au-lac on 
an American patient, and Marakoff walked on 
towards the lake. 

He walked down to its edge. On his left not 
far off was a bath establishment for men, with 
swimming facilities and an enclosure for sun- 
bathing. Leaning on the rail of the jetty 
which sticks out just there into the lake, he 
could see the heads of swimmers. Presently a 
loud baritone voice hailed him from the water. 

‘Hullo, maestro!” 

“Mein lieber Cari!” 

A jovial Swiss face, but not typical of the 
country, for it had a strongly intellectual, even 
a romantic expression for all its geniality, 
smiled up from the water, showing magnificent 
rows of even white teeth. 
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“Are you not coming in, maestro?”’ : 

“T cannot bathe. I have been drinking 
chocolate at Huguenin’s with Doctor Artz.” 

The swimmer twisted his boyish face. He 
could look a thorough man but often suddenly 
looked like a boy. 
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now.” “He is at the Baur-au-lac. I am supposed | 

to be waiting for him.” 
nker.” “Take a sun-bath anyhow! I will swim back | 
r him. and meet you.” | 


And without waiting for an answer he struck | 
out vigorously in the direction of the baths, | 
cleaving a way through the water with power- | 
yvyan. ful arms. | 


» have Marakoff left the jetty, made his way to the 

entrance of the bath establishment, and went | 
nusing in. He took off his clothes, put on a pair of | 
: She is white shorts and walked to the sun-bath which | 

was about half full of people taking the! 
feeling “nature cure.” 
, You Carl Fiigler came to him shining with lake 
ynsieur drops, bronzed by the sun. 

Carl, Marakoff’s favorite pupil, was nearly as 

ner of tall as his master, but much slighter, though 
among obviously very strong. The first impression he 
ut his conveyed to most people was that of a formi- 

dable young man, very observant, self-assured | 
French and entirely unself-conscious and unafraid. His | 
- Mon- voice, like the rest of him, was powerful. | 
k? No His age was twenty-five. The whole man} 
yhonse, gleamed with supreme health. 
not be “Let us lie down here, maestro,” said Carl. 
gone.” They stretched themselves side by side on 
Roth- the warm wooden floor. 


“Doctor Artz will not find you here. He 
never takes sun-baths.”’ 
“Why did you twist your face over him?” 





‘ou not ‘“He’s a friend of yours, I know. But I do 
not like Artz.” 

u must “But you scarcely know him.” 

uncy to “Oh, everyone in Zurich knows Artz. He’s 
becoming famous, they say. The Baur-au-lac 

Vhen is ought to pay him a commission on the old 
worn-out things who begin to flock here with 

You hands full of money to be made potent by 

Artz. Potent!’ He twisted his face again. 

and if “That is what he concentrates on, I believe.” 

- voices “Artz has declared to me that he could bring 

1em in- back my voice.” 

vorld is “How?” 


“By pigiires followed by an operation and by 
the taking of some preparation of his.” 

“Do not have it! What a filthy idea!” 

“You never heard my voice It was me in 
sound.”” Marakoff struck his broad bare chest. 
“Me, coming out of here. Suppose Artz could 
of this bring it back!” 
“He could not. Do not believe it.” 
“T have refused to. He can never manu- 








waters. facture real youth like yours. I will not have 
; in the that operation. I will not sing with the 
t is to glands of Swiss sheep or of pigs from the 
‘! And Dolder. Anyhow, it is not meant that the old | 
! And should be young. Artz is trying to interfere | 
stiny!” with the great design. I shall tell him so. | 
Or’—he smiled rather maliciously—“or I will 
jertake make you tell him. That would be more 
protect amusing! You have such a vocabulary and you 
do hate friend Artz.” 
cing in “Oh, I do not really hate anybody, maestro. 
he last I have not got it in me to hate.” 
d. His “I do not know. I think you hate Artz.” 
the bill And then they went to the dressing-rooms. 
ahnhof §. Carl Fiigler certainly wasn’t given to hatred, 
but something, the truth in him probably, felt 
-lac on an instinctive shrinking from Artz. That 
ked on shrinking, not timid but rising from a powerful 
instinct, was not peculiar to Carl but was 
left not shared by many of his companions, the young 
n, with men of Zurich. 
or sull- Artz had always been noted there for his 
e jetty cleverness, his originality and his almost con- 
ake, he temptuous audacity. He had always possessed 
ently a the faculty of rousing the jealousy and the 
water. irritated envy of those competing with him in 


the struggle of life, of his fellow students, and 
later, of his colleagues and rivals. But now he 


of the had against him strangely the feeling of youth. 
il, -— Artz was very ugly, so ugly that no one 
re could possibly think him anything else. His 





body, without being actually misshapen, was 4 XL OM. 
extremely odd, unlike the ordinary body of vFELLony 
ail man. It suggested obesity although he was not 
rinking really obese. It sloped forward from the base} ,, : 2” 
of the throat and terminated in legs that were Looks pretty bad. Is it passable? 
ddenly Aes prin ge yt geet en ere ee ee 

frontal development, was exaggeratedly hollow. ! ‘‘Oh, I'm not worrying about the tires—I've got Kelly-Spring fields on all around.” 
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Artz generally gave the impression of a man 
who was holding himself up with determina- 
tion; but he was obviously strong. 

Directly one looked at his forehead and head 
one knew he had plenty of brains. And the 
likeness to the photograph of Beethoven gave 
a touch of something like majesty to his 
rugged appearance. His searching self-pos- 
session was impressive. He seemed wholly 
unaware of his own ugliness, too busy in the 
cool examination of others to have time to be 
conscious that they were perhaps examining 
him and giving an unfavorable verdict. 

But quite possibly an unfavorable verdict 
wouldn’t have disturbed him. He didn’t go 
about touting for compliments. 

When an ugly man is successful with women, 
it doesn’t endear him to his own sex. Artz’ 
three marriages had upset a good many men. 
His two divorces had caused two scandals. He 
had.divorced his wives. They hadn’t divorced 
him. It was pretty well known that he had 
ruthlessly got rid of them because he had had 
enough of them. They had given their beauty 
to his striking ugliness. He had enjoyed it, 
become—apparently—bored with it decided 
on ridding his life of it. His first wife had died 
in childbirth. 

All three women had been known in Zurich 
and had had women friends. Women friends 
are talkative. Zurich knew that Artz’ wives 
had, incomprehensibly, been devoted to him. 
They hadn’t sought divorces. They had even 
fought against them. ‘But they had had to give 
in to Artz. Both had eventually consented to 
divorce, renouncing the struggle against his 
determination to have done with them. 

He would surely marry again presently. 
All Zurich expected it. 


H* fame—if it could be called fame; perhaps 
notoriety would be the better word—out- 
side of Zurich, outside of Switzerland, had been 
brought about not by his skill as an ordinary 
surgeon or his gift of diagnosis as a physician, 
but by his persistent assertion that certain 
powers of youth and of vigorous middle life 
could be restored to elderly and worn-out 
people who had lost them. Artz was not a 
spurious beauty specialist masquerading in the 
guise of a qualified doctor. He was a serious 
scientific man with firm beliefs and the ability, 
so he said, to prove them well founded to others. 

Already the monkey-gland theory had as- 
tounded and entertained the world. Artz 
laughed at the concentration of attention on 
monkeys. It was not a case of monkeys with 
him. He asserted that all that was claimed to 
be done by the using of monkeys he could do if 
not a single monkey existed. 

The enmity of youth, not usually manifested 
but widely felt towards Artz in Zurich, was a 
curiously subtle phenomenon. It had not 
come into being suddenly because of some 
blatant happening, some deed that cried to 
heaven. But it had become generally known 
among young men of the student class, the type 
to which Carl Fiigler belonged, that Artz, 
himself obviously a sensualist, was concen- 
trating on restoring to those who had “‘lived 
their lives” and who, for obvious reasons, no 
longer enjoyed the full powers of vigorous 
manhood and womanhood, the possibility of 
indulging in the body the desires which still 
existed in the mind. 

And this disgusted youth, roused in youth a 
deep-seated resentment the base of which lay 
far down among the life-breeding instincts, 
stirred up in youth the sometimes quiescent 
antagonism which both youth and age often 
feel for each other. Youth was able to laugh 
at old people merely aping the natural liveliness 
that no longer bubbled up in them without 
effort, but if old people were enabled to go on 
loving, and even breeding, when the time for 
both, if nature took its course, was over, that 
was a different matter. That was an attack on 
youth in its citadel. 

Artz, it seemed, was concentrating on such 
an attack. 

He was, however, only beginning to develop 
it at this time. Rumors were in the air. This 
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and this was whispered or said. Strange, and 
in many cases extremely unattractive, speci- 
mens of humanity arrived in Zurich and re- 
mained there, drawn there, it was generally 
understood, not by the charms of the city but 
by Doctor Hermann Artz. 

From time to time some among these speci- 
mens disappeared. They had returned to their 
own places, their own countries. Renovated? 
Able to dispute the spoils of life with youth? 
One didn’t know. For though Artz had grad- 
ually become so notorious that people such as 
Amber Braybridge spoke of him as a celebrity, 
no one in Zurich had as yet been able to point 
to any particular person and say, “That is one 
of Doctor Artz’ miracles!” 

The man cured of cancer doesn’t cry up his 
cure. He never says he has had cancer.. So, 
perhaps, with the patients of Doctor Artz. 
They came and went, mysteriously. But the 
Carl Fiiglers of Zurich, coming across certain 
battered and feverish fragments from the 
human workshop, wou'd murmur, with a hint 
of healthy disgust, “That one’s surely here 
because of Artz!” 

But Artz wasn’t at all satisfied yet with his 
position. He wanted to have a resounding 
success. Marakoff could, perhaps, give it him 


—perhaps, for he wasn’t yet certain that he , 


could bring back that famous departed voice. 
But Marakoff wouldn’t allow him to make the 
trial. Not yet! 

Then there was Rothberg. Artz had his eye 
very much on Rothberg. Rothberg was as well- 
known among all the people who matter as any 
member of the famous Rothschild family. He 
was “Mr. Alphonse” all over Europe; even in 
Egypt and America. The pile of his money- 
bags had lifted him high above the ruck of men, 
even in these days of colossal fortunes. He 
belonged, moreover, to the aristocracy of 
Israel as well as to the aristocracy of wealth. 

Artz understood with exactitude the value 
to him of Rothberg. 

And now, through him, the understanding 
Artz, the lark was coming to Zurich. 


Pauline Iselle arrived in Zurich under the 
care of Miss Vyvyan. It was natural enough 
that Miss Vyvyan should take her abroad to 
launch her in her new life. 

They went to the Eden Hotel on the left 
bank of the lake beyond the Stadt Theater. 
The weather was hot and blue. Pauline, who 
had never been on the Continent before, was 
lost in a waking dream which rather worried 
Miss Vyvyan. 

Miss Vyvyan was in a high state of excite- 
ment. This was a great new departure which 
agitated her whole nervous system. She felt a‘ 
the same time triumphant and frustrated; 
triumphant because she had procured the 
money for Pauline’s musical education, frus- 
trated because that education was not to-take 
place at Milan as she had fully intended it 
should, but at Zurich where Doctor Artz lived. 

Doctor Artz had got the better of her in that 
matter. She had an uneasy feeling that he was 
probably a man who usually got the better of 
those with whom he had to do. He had suc- 
ceeded in troubling her life as no other person, 
woman or man, had ever succeeded in troub- 
ling it. Sometimes she fancied that he had 
— obscure design in connection with her- 
self. 

She disliked the idea of Pauline’s living in 
the same town with him. Indeed, she had 
brooded over this ever since the arrangement 
about Zurich had been made, and had won- 
dered and mentally debated whether it would 
be wise to warn Pauline to be careful with 
Doctor Artz, or whether to do that would be to 
put perhaps idiotic ideas into her innocent 
young head. 

“T shall have to telephone to Doctor Artz, 
Pauline. He is to take us to Marakoff.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

The girl was standing by a window that 
looked out to the leafy agp and the lake. 
Her voice was dreamy like her silver-gray eyes. 


“T do wonder what you’re thinking about, 
Is it about your 


Pauline. I never know. 


career? Or perhaps about the pension?” 

“T was thinking how happy the boys and 
girls must be in those boats. I should love to 
be out in a boat in the evening.” 

“Out in a boat! You’ve got to work. You 
mustn’t waste a moment of time. We’ve got 
to justify ourselves to Mr. de Rothberg, to 
make him feel it was worth his while spending 
all this money.” 

“T should love to sing on the water.” 

Something in the sound of the girl’s voice 
gave to Miss Vyvyan, who had the artist in her 
as well as the pedagog, a sensation of youth and 
dreaming. 

“Your voice would sound lovely on the lake, 
I really believe. But—oh, well!” 

At five Doctor Artz was at the hotel. 

He showed no special interest in Pauline as 
the three of them walked towards the pension 
which he thought would suit her. His con- 
versation was mainly addressed to Miss 
Vyvyan. About the pension, he said: “It isa 
good one, large and airy. I have sent some of 
my patients from abroad there. They have 
been quite satisfied with it.” 

“T suppose you have many patients from all 
over Europe,” Miss Vyvyan said. 

“Hardly that. But my time is pretty well 
filled-up. Not only with patients. I have my 
experiments.” 

He looked at her from under his imitation 
Panama hat as he said the last words, and 


' again, as in England, she felt that he was con- 


sidering her as material. No man had ever 
before looked at her like that, with such a cool, 
appraising and surely scientific gaze. His 
small black eyes seemed to. be exploring her 
bodily condition but considering her nature 
too. She felt soul and body at that moment 
acutely as two separate things, and Artz was 
weighing both with a “How would it be with 
that? And how with that?” 

The pension—it had the name of Pension 
Miiller—took up the whole of two floors in a 
large new apartment-house, ‘the first and 
second floors. Miss Vyvyan,° who :was with- 
held by no scruple from making inquiries, 
learned that Madame Miller, the proprietress, 
was of South German origin, was a widow, was 
very musical and probably cultured, and was 
the sister of a man well-known in Zurich, Herr 
Alfred Weber, who kept-a famous antiquity 
shop quite near, just. behind Miihlbach 
Strasse. She showed at once a marked interest 
in Pauline, of whom of course Artz had already 
spoken to her. 

Miss. Vyvyan was pleased. Terms were 
spoken of, a nice small bedroom, in which 
Pauline would be permitted to have an up- 
right piano, was seen, and Madame Miller 
showed them the dining- and “conversation” 
rooms. In the latter there was a semi-grand 
piano, to which Miss Vyvyan was irresistibly 
attracted. 


And she sat down at once and began to play 
stormily. 

She was excited. The novelty of this, for 
Pauline, big adventure thrilled Miss Vyvyan. 
She burned with the musical ardor of talented 
youth. Her improvisation was tremendous. 
It really meant something. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Madame Miller, 
when the final chord was struck. “What a lot 
of thoughts she gives one!” 

“May I ask what that was?” said a refined 
woman’s voice, with a slight foreign accent. 
‘How do you do, doctor?” it added in Germ:n. 


HERE came up to the piano a small, 

beautifully made woman, with yellow-white 

hair and restless light eyes, rather peculiarly 

in pure white. The gown was ex- 

pensive and came from Paris, but it was made 

in a mode not typically fashionable, with an 
unusually long skirt. 

The wearer looked wilful. She might be any- 
where between fifty and sixty. Her eyes were 
terribly unsatisfied. i 

Artz presented Miss Vyvyan and Pauline to 
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Keeping ath with CAmerican Women 


4 ye modern laundries which stand as spon- 
sors for this series of informative advertise- 
ments belong to a great group of progressive 
institutions. Not only is this group endeavor- 
ing to tell you the illuminating facts about 
modern laundry service, but each modern 
laundry is earnestly striving to keep its 
methods on a level with the high standards 
and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 
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ainty fabrics 


ARD WATER has the same effect on 

your clothes as it has on your hair & 
You simply cannot make a real sudsy lather 
tocut theacrid dirts . . . and though it may 
look clean, you feel your hair and know 
better S$} Nor will hard water rinse out 
the soap and dirt § There’s nothing mirac- 
ulous about laundry methods § Although 
modern laundries are scientific institutions 
dedicated to cleanliness, their results are 
obtained in a simple manner @ Your 
clothes are gently washed with pure soap 
in filtered rainsoft waters of accurately de- 
termined temperatures . . . and with from 
nine to thirteen complete changes of water 
S Instead of rubbing the life out of fabrics 
to get them clean, the washing action in 
the modern laundry is as gentle as when 
you wash lingerie in a bowl of warm water 
in your home... & 


Ate LAUNDRY / | 
| does it best 


© 1928 M. A.C. 





family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and 


{ Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a 





Asove—The modern 
laundry irons your 
clothing with equip- 
ment so delicately ad- 
justed that tissue paper 
may be passed through 
it without tearing. 
Lerr—Every modern 
laundry washing for- 
mula has been evolved 
with scientific, pre- 
scription-like accuracy. 





dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 
you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 


SPONSORED BY THE LAUNDRYOWNERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


few of the many individualized services available at tel | 
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her, naming her Countess San Miniato. In the 
short conversation that followed, Miss Vyvyan 
learned that this Italian countess was a patient 
of Artz and had a set of rooms in the pension. 

“When you began to play I could hardly 
believe it,”’ she said. “I heard you through the 
wall. I thought it was a man playing. A 
young man, desperately in love with some- 
body. When I saw you I was—surprised. 
What was it?” 

“T was improvising.” 

The Contessa looked hard at Miss Vyvyan, 
and her eyes held a cruel expression. 

“Really! You must have felt a great deal. 
Have you come here for Doctor Artz?” 

Hastily Miss Vyvyan denied that and ex- 
plained Pauline. The Contessa looked at 
Pauline and made the brief comment, 
“Indeed!” Miss Vyvyan had a feeling that the 
light restless eyes had looked on Pauline with 
disfavor. But why? 

When she was again in the street—on the 
way to Marakoff’s studio—she said that she 
liked Madame Miller and thought that 
Pauline should go to her pension. 

“Yes, please, I do want to go there,”’ said the 
girl. 

“Miss Iselle could not do better,” said 
Doctor Artz gravely. He added, turning 
definitely towards Miss Vyvyan, “Your play- 
ing today was better, much better even, than 
your playing at Lady Braybridge’s. You have 
a flaming imagination.” 


M's VYVYAN was almost painfully pleased. 
She felt a heat of pleasure run all 
through her. 

“But,” Artz added, “it does not do to live 
always in the imagination. That enfevers the 
body and tries the nerves too much. The 
imagination needs moments of translation into 
concrete action. Do you know what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Vyvyan, with unusual, 
suddenly somber gravity. 

“Does not your imagination sometimes per- 
secute you?” he continued. 

After a silence she again said, “Yes.” 

They were walking slowly, for the summer 
heat was great, and they were going uphill. 

“Ts itfar?” Miss Vyvyan heard Pauline say. 

“No. Marakoff’s studio is in that garden.” 

“Oh! There’s someone singing!” said Pau- 
line. ‘Is it Monsieur Marakoff?” 

Artz shook his big head. “He never sings. 
His voice has gone.” 

“Tt’s a pupil?” said Miss Vyvyan. 

“Probably.” 

“T love his voice,” said Pauline. 

Artz tapped on the studio door, then at once 
opened it. “You can goin. He is expecting 
us. '; 

Miss Vyvyan went in, followed by Pauline. 


The singer was Carl Fiigler, and when they 
came into the studio Carl and his master were 
in such ardent discussion that they hadn’t 
heard Artz’. knock and didn’t notice the 
visitors until the accompanist took Marakoff 
by the sleeve. 

“Ach sol” 

Marakoff turned round, looking, to Pauline, 
enormous. Both men on the platform looked 


at that moment enormous to her, raised as they, 


were above her, dominating her .and Miss 
Vyvyan. AF 

“The pupil! Is this the girl pupil, friend 
Artz?” exclaimed Marakoff. “Of course it is! 
Well, how do you do?” He impounded one of 
her hands in one of his, and his slanting eyes 
went quickly all over her, not missing a detail. 
“They say you are a lark! Is that so?” 

Pauline blushed to the temples. “I don’t 
know. I love singing.” 

‘And so, no doubt, does every lark that ever 
sang above the dewdrops before the lazy world 
was awake. And who is this?” He faced Miss 
Vyvyan in large inquiry. ‘“Your chaperon, 
come to take care of you among the wicked 
Zurichers? Here is one! Car] Fiigler, a fine bari- 
tone voice but a too versatile temperament.” 

Carl bowed quickly, still gazing at Pauline. 

Miss Vyvyan began to explain herself and 
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closed a lengthy exposition with some very 
sincere remarks about the joy she had had in 
the past in listening to Marakoff in various 
operas. 

“T only wish you still sang!” 

During a considerable part of the time that 
she was speaking she was looking at Carl 
Fiigler, as if something in his appearance drew 
her attention in despite of herself. But when 
she spoke to Marakoff of himself she fixed her 
prominent eyes on him and spoke with such 
warmth that he was obviously pleased. 

“‘The voice is gone,” he said, and then with a 
challenging intonation, “and can never come 
back. I am too old.” 

Artz said, “Herr Fiigler, do you agree with 
your master?” He turned to Miss Vyvyan. 
“Does that man look old?” 

Marakoff certainly did not look really old. 
There was something robust both in his general 
appearance and in his vigorous manner; 
strength in both. But life had ravaged him. 
That was obvious. And now he stood next to 
Carl, who was brilliantly young. 

“T can never think of my maestro as old,” 
said Carl. ‘But,’ he went on, and there was 
something formidable in his voice as there was 
in his eyes, “‘a big voice once gone can never 
come back—as it was.” 

A smile, pronouncedly satirical, appeared on 
the simian lips of Artz. 

“The Herr Doktor doesn’t agree with me,” 
said Carl Fiigler. 

It seemed that he addressed himself to 
Pauline. His voice to her at that moment 
sounded savage. She felt afraid of him. 

What a young man! What a lot he meant! 
Pauline saw Miss Vyvyan staring at him. And 
Miss Vyvyan was silent, out of the conversa- 
tion. Doctor Artz, Marakoff and Carl Fiigler! 
They were men full of meaning. Pauline felt 
strangely stirred. Hitherto Miss Vyvyan had 
been the most significant temperament in 
Pauline’s intimate life. But now even Miss 
Vyvyan was swamped. The energy of these 
males was overpowering. ; 

“Now the lark!” broke in Marakoff. “Fritz 
Rauch will accompany you. He can read any- 
thing at sight.” 

“No!” Miss Vyvyan had come back to life. 
She got up. “I always accompany Pauline.” 

“Then, Fritz, you can listen for once!” 

“Ja, mein Herr.” 

The young accompanist backed politely 
away from the piano. Miss Vyvyan hurried to 
take his place. There was an unusual excite- 


ment in her manner. She was often vehement, - 


but now she seemed actually feverish as she sat 
down and threw herself upon the piano. 

Marakoff raised his slanting eyebrows and 
looked round at Artz. His lips formed the 
word Vesuvio! Carl Fiigler’s hands came 
out of his pockets. Fritz Rauch leaned for- 
ward, drawing in his slight body at the waist. 
Artz listened to the tumult of the piano with a 
smile that was full of knowledge and that was 
also subtly anticipatory, a looking forward 
smile, the’smile from a mind projected into the 
future. 

“Now, Pauline!” 

At last Miss Vyvyan had worked something 
off and remembered the lark. 

Pauline sang. 

. She sang several things, for each time she 

finished something Marakoff called out “Go 


* on!” imperiously. 


Sadly Pauline was carried on a tide, almost 
like a bit of straw on a wave. Never before had 
she felt so overwhelmed by her dear Miss 
Vyvyan. It was tremendously temperamental 
middle age quite unintentionally blotting out 
youth. It was, as Marakoff had whispered. 
““Vesuvio”—in eruption. And the poor lark 
was trilling above the volcano. 

“Gallant child!’ was Marakoff’s comment, 
when all was over at last. He turned to Miss 
Vyvyan. “My Lord, you can play! Play us 
something. The Bach G minor; Busoni’s 
arrangement. Can you?” 

Miss Vyvyan could and did. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Marakoff. 


Miss Vyvyan seemed almost to astound him. 


He looked at her as if he found her phenomenal. 
And then he uttered a startling remark. 

“You two,” he said, staring down from his 
height of body at the woman and the girl, 
“you two must be separated.” 

Carl Fiigler nodded his head emphatically, 
But no one observed it. 

“Separated!” said Miss Vyvyan, startled and 
showing it. “Why?” 

“That would take some time to tell fully, 
Madame. I speak, I say it, from two points of 
view, the human and the artist’s. Encourage- 
ment and obliteration are very different 
things.” 

Carl Fiigler’s strong head moved again and 
this time Miss Vyvyan saw the movement. 

“D’you mean—you can’t mean that I 
obliterate Pauline?” 

“You do, Madame. I am sure that you have 
no idea, no idea at all, of your extraordinary 
capacities.” 

“But I think I know how to accompany.” 

“You accompany marvelously. But you are 
simply not an accompanist. You are a re- 
markable solo pianist. Fritz!” 

“Mein Herr?” 

“Kindly play Schubert’s ‘Hark, the lark!’ for 
this young lady. You”—he put a detaining 
hand on Miss Vyvyan’s arm—‘‘you keep by 
me and listen. Mademoiselle 1Alouette, 
kindly sing to us again.” 

And Pauline sang again to the young man’s 
accompaniment. 

“There! Now we hear her as she is!” said 
Marakoff when the song was finished. “Not 
as you are! You see the difference?” 

“Well, really——” 

“Do you not see it? You do. You are an 
artist and cannot help seeing it. I will take her. 
I will try to help her to develop. But she must 
learn to fly quite alone, not carried up Lord 
knows where by—what are you, Madame? I 
shall name you a great soaring eagle!” 

He broke out into a sonorous laugh. It 
seemed to break a tension. 


“You two must be separated.” 

Marakoff had uttered that hard saying 
and now Miss Vyvyan found that he meant it, 
and that he was a man who was accustomed 
to being obeyed. From the first moment of 
meeting him she had known that if he accepted 
Pauline as a pupil he would be the unques- 
tioned arbiter of Pauline’s musical fate. That 
of course implied her retirement from a position 
of authority that was very dear to her. 

Pauline was established in Madame Miiller’s 
pension. That was the first step. Miss 
Vyvyan had meant to go there, too, for a time, 
till Pauline was thoroughly at home in Zurich. 
But Marakoff intervened. | 

“She needs independence: An opera singer 
has to fight. Mademoiselle l’Alouette must 
learn, and-as quickly as possible, to look out for 
herself. She should: be alone in her pension. 
There is no danger to her-there. -A Swiss pen- 
sion with a lady at the head of it!” 

He laughed his big laugh. He laughed Miss 
Vyvyan away from the pension. Miss Vyvyan 
at the Eden Hotel, in a cheap room at the 
back, Pauline at Madame Miiller’s, was not 
an absolutely complete separation, though 
Miss Vyvyan, fearing worse things, bridled her 
little obstinate body and left Pauline marvel- 
ously to herself. Lest Marakoff should sud- 
denly issue a terrible order: “Out of Zurich or 
I will not be responsible for the future of 
Mademoiselle |’Alouette!” 


4 


OSSIBLY, just possibly, she might have ig 

Zurich had it not been for Doctor 
In him she had found an unexpected ally. 

Artz, though a busy man—as he had said, 

besides his patients he had his, to Miss Vyvyan, 
mysterious “experiments”—had found time 
to see a good deal of Miss Vyvyan. Hel 
developed into a friendly man. By his friend- 
liness, very simply and even casually shown; 
he had quickly gained her confidence. Het 


former creeping fear of him had left her. She 


had talkéd to him freely. “She*had even com 
sulted him. 
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Sixty Dollars including 
carrying case, slightly 
higher in Canada— 
many prefer gradual 
payments. Phone the 
nearest Royal Represen- 
tative to show you the 
attractive color models 
of the Royal Portable. 
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\ awa\l] Zhe whole family adopts 


a private secretary 


Here’s the readiest, handiest, busiest little gen- 
eral well-doer that ever came into the home— 
the Royal Portable Typewriter. 


It does everything so easily, quickly 
and neatly that it goes from room to 
room in the service of every member 
of the family. 

It sits down with the ambitious 
head of the house in the library or 
den where he does some of his best 
and most valuable work. 

It joins the kindergartners and helps 
them spell and learn expression. It 
runs through the children’s home- 
work and makes a pleasure of it. It 
turns out themes and no end of other 
school work that would otherwise 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


come along slowly and less creditably 
with pen or pencil. 

Busy motherwrites her miscellany of 
favorite recipes, club bulletins and cor- 
respondence; it soon becomes indis- 
pensable to the entire establishment. 

Once your fingers meet those lively 
keys all doubt as to “how to operate” 
evaporates. No mystery about it. 

Made by the Royal Typewriter 
Company, manufacturers of over a 
million Easy Writing Royal Type- 
writers. Sturdy and beautiful; every- 
thing a typewriter ought to be. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


316 Broadway New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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The lather’s 
the 
thing 






lathered is 
smooth - shaved. 
For in the dense, 
creamy Mennen lather 
only, do youenjoy that exclu- 

sive beard-softening process, dermutation. 
While itis completely softening the thou- 
sands of horny little hair shafts, dermuta- 
tion levels and smooths the tiny mounds 
at the base of each hair, so that the razor 
slides through clean and square right at the 
skin surface, without nicking, scraping or 
abrading the skin. No rubbing necessary. 
None of that raw, burning after-shave 
effect, either. There’s no caustic in Mennen 
to irritate or smart. And Mennen works 
equally well in all waters, hard or soft, hot 
or cold. Five agreeable emollients in 
Mennen lather tone and cleanse the face, 
leaving it fresh, soft, smooth and cool, fit 
for the longest day. 50c per tube. The 


Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., and | 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Now also made with menthol 


Mennen is now made both ways — plain and 
mentholized. To get the mentholized, ask for the 
Mennen tube with the red ball. Your dealer has it, 
or can get it for you. 50c~same as plain. 


Mennen Talcum for Men, too! 


Tone down that schoolboy face shine with a light | 

rinkle of MennenTalcum for Men. Neutral tinted, 
psec ’t show. 25c per tin. Also made in stick form 
—50c. 
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The consultation had come about—or so she 
supposed—out of impulse. On the day when 
Pauline had left her to go to the Pension 
Miiller, Doctor Artz had unexpectedly invited 
Miss Vyvyan to dine with him, and over ravioli 
suddenly she had found herself consulting him 
about Marakoff’s desire to separate her from 
Pauline. 

“That might mean my leaving Zurich,” she 
had said. “And I don’t want to leave Zurich 
immediately. Very soon, of course, but not im- 
mediately.” 

And then Doctor Artz, very seriously, had 
advised her against leaving Zurich just yet. 
He had spoken to her in the strictest confi- 
dence and she had eagerly pledged her word 
not to repeat anything he was going to say to 
her. The line he had taken had been, oddly 
enough, exactly the best line to take with Miss 
Vyvyan. 

He had dwelt on Pauline’s peculiar inno- 
cence—not on her youth Girls of twenty in 
these days, he had said, usually know as much 
about the things it is difficult to talk of as 
women of forty, perhaps even more. But 
Pauline seemed to him to have innocence 
embedded in her character. That gave her a 
charm which it was very important to pre- 
serve because it entered into and affected her 
talent. She had an innocent voice, hadn’t she? 

Miss Vyvyan had eagerly agreed. Artz had 
then said that Pauline’s voice, if it retained its 
innocent beauty, was certain to delight the 
world, as the song of the lark delights the world 
because there is something unearthly in it. 
For the sake of Pauline’s professional future, 
therefore, he thought it important that Pauline 
should be safeguarded as far as possible from 
the ugliness of the world. Would it not be 
wise, then, for Miss Vyvyan to be at hand 


protégée, Pauline? 





represent. But when such an evasion is im- 

possible, a man comes nearer than at any other 

time to a proper appreciation of the merits of 

St. Anthony, who doubtless was not spared 

this most exquisite of all temptations. 
“You would make any woman happy,” she 

breathed. 

| Channing broke. 

“T want to make you happy,” he began 
hoarsely, when the clamor of the telephone 
broke out at his elbow. 

Mrs. Henson was short with it. 
| “Hello? Yes? Who? What do you want? 
| Of course I can’t. No, I’m busy. I can’t talk 
|now ring up tomorrow. No, I can’t, I tell 

vou!’’—the receiver went back with a bang. 

“These tiresome people,” she said; “one gets 
no peace nowadays.” 

But Channing was on his feet again, saved, 
like a boxer, by that ten seconds of immunity. 
Still a little muzzy, admittedly; but clear- 
headed enough to keep his guard up, and a safe 
| distance between himself and disaster. That 
fortnight’s delay before he spoke had become 
afetish. It seemed to him at that moment that 
to survive that fortnight was the most im- 
portant thing in life. So nearly had he yielded 
twice that night that his escape made his re- 
solve all the more desirable. 

“T was saying,” he began—but in a voice so 
utterly different that she glanced at him— 
“that I want you to be happy. You’ve done 
so splendidly so far. I’m sure if you keep 
trying, that this gloomy time will pass.’ 

Mrs. Henson was a woman; and to a woman 
no campaign is lost till the tomb has closed 
over some essential to its continuance. 

“Oh, well,” she said, with just a touch of sad- 
ness in her voice, “it’s nice to hear you say so, 
for I know you usually succeed in the end.” 
She rose. “But I’m neglecting you with my 
troubles. Will you have a whisky and soda?” 





for a few weeks longer just to see how things 
were shaping? 

Marakoff, of course, was a man one could 
trust. But there were others in Zurich besides 
Marakoff, and some of them frequented 
Marakoff’s studio. He had not mentioned any 
names. Indeed, when Miss Vyvyan, who had 
seemed almost ‘strangely stirred by that last 
remark, had asked him quickly, and with a 
painful anxiety and excitement, whom he 
meant, he had refused to give any names. 

Afterwards, she had been surprised in think- 
ing over the evening. Artz had shown himself 
not only different from, but actually the 
reverse of, the man she had supposed him to 
be. He had come out as one golicitous about 
the safety of a young girl. And she had dis- 
liked the thought of Pauline’s settling in Zurich 
partly, greatly, because Artz lived there. 

e confidential nature of his talk, and stil] 
more of his manner, had impressed Mics 
Vyvyan strongly. After that evening she had 
felt intimate with Artz, had felt that they were 
friends. He understood her feeling for Pauline. 
Doctor Artz, she felt, gave her her due. And 
scarcely anyone else had done that. 

Although he had refused to mention any 
name when he had hinted at possible danger 
to Pauline from those who frequented Mara- 
koff’s studio, she was certain he had had Carl 
Fiigler in his mind at that moment. Perhaps 
he knew that Carl Fiigler had a bad reputation, 
that he was dangerous with young girls. 

Miss Vyvyan felt, for the first time, a horri- 
ble jealousy of youth. Across a gulf—a gulf of 
which really she had never been painfully con- 
scious before—she looked at Pauline and Carl 
Fiigler. That gaping void separated her front 
them, the gaping void that lies between youth 
and age. 


How will Miss Vyoyan’s growing desire for renewed youth affect her 
In his August instalment, Robert Hichens 
brings this most unusual novel to a nev and unexpected climax 


$200 2)>—__~< 


A Confessor of Women (Continued from page 53) 


He watched her as she stood at the table, 
and again as she handed him the glass, and 
once more the same resentment gripped him 
at the waste she represented. 

“Tell me,” he said, ‘‘what do you want to do 
—with your life, I mean?” 

“T want to live,” she burst out. “I want to 
wear out instead of rusting away! But it’s my 
own fault. I did the silliest thing a woman can 
do—I married out of pity.” 

“There are worse motives,” said Channing. 

“Tt sounds silly to say so,” she went on, “‘but 
when I was a girl a good many men wanted to 
marry me. I was healthy, I suppose, and 
happy; but I just wasn’t thinking of ner 
There were several men I liked; but as for 
loving—I just didn’t, that’s all.” 

It is a singular thing that all women who 
make unhappy marriages seem to have been 
much desired in their youth. Indeed, this is 
true of all women who for any reason in after 
years are moved to pour the story of their 
lives into the ears of a man. It must be true 
because they all say so. And to Channing, in 
this case, it seemed natural enough to believe it. 

“Then someone came along, and he seemed 
different,” she went on. “I said I’d marry him. 
And then one day I woke up and found he 
meant no more than the others.” 

“You were lucky,’’ said Channing. 

She turned to him quickly. “Lucky?” 

“To find out beforehand. 

“He didn’t think so,” she said. “Poor old 
Billy! He was furious. Said I’d spoiled his 
life. He was very bitter and unkind about it.” 

“He loved you,” said C ing. “So of 
course he had to hurt you.” 

She smiled quietly. ‘ 

“I dare say it was natural,” she admitted, ” 
“but it did hurt me dreadfully. At the time 
1 was wretched. Then Henry came along, 
adored me too. I didn’t love him either, but 
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hings I felt I couldn’t go through it again. I thought , 
oul if I married him and made him happy—it i 
id sounds ridiculous to say it—but I thought if I M A D F FE O RR je 
ma did that I’d have atoned somehow.” i r 
¥ ns She threw her hands wide and turned round 
ae. with a smile. “So here we are, and this is the “efi ards, naw agin fra. v fein on tpacachan 4 oA REC 









» had 


last end of my atonement!” 
ith Nothing so touches a man as a sense of honor 
‘+ in a woman; for there is nothing so admirable 
St . in life but rareness makes it more so. Chan- 
hint! ning listened to her story with genuine emotion. 
if But worse was tocome. Henry was unfaithful, 
“a it appeared. But as she herself explained it: Ee) 2 ‘8 


y the “T am still his wife, and from time to time he 
im to bers.” 
ibout Pare tras 


It is true enough that some marriages are a 









* source of the cruelest torture to the woman, . ; 
= but it is interesting to observe that she herself 
1 still rarely seems gas aware - this — till she - 
* is enlighten some other man who is not 
or Dingether disinterested. Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
‘= Channing raved against Henry’s brutality, 
Tine and only some strange refinement in his make- 
‘ res up kept him from telling her then and there 
. that he himself would rescue her from it. Love This Red Woven Label is the most 
and all its associations had been so soiled by 
fs her recent confession that he could not, just popular underwear trade-mark the 
r. then tell her of his own. But he would see 
are Henry, he told her, at once—tomorrow-—and world has ever known—made 
int out, as her doctor, the nature of his be- 
rhaps ar. But this she would not agree to. famous by better fit, cooler comfort, 
eri “He wouldn’t understand,” she said. “It and longer wear. 
noni cnet nage no gee Twn ag would be angry, M Ae : b fe 
ulf of ee ae eee €n insist upon it because, from 
| She was so distressed on this point that . : ; 
‘com J Channing at length gave his promise. every standpoint of satisfaction and 
f - “He might prevent my seeing you again,” fin Se f Saad 
ee she told him. “And I simply couldn’t go on economy, they have ound this in- 
i: without you.” Aor sistence worth while 
Channing took her hand in his—it seemed . 
to burn into his palm—and they sat in silence 
by the smoldering fire like children comforting 
each other. Men’s Union Suit $1.50 Shirtsand Drawers the garment 85c 
The house was very still. Through the open z Youths’ Union Suit 85c 


windows came the faint sound of jazz. There 
was a ball on at some near-by house, and from 
time to time a car would hoot, or a fussy taxi 
pass along the street. Channing was con- 
scious of being tired. He had lost his ecstasy 
bl in his emotion, and now he felt flat, cold and 
tae, dispirited. 


Shirts, Drawers, Shorts, Men’s and Youths’ Union 
Suits obtainable in fancy materials at various prices. 


_ Children’s Reinforced Taped Waist Suits 75c the suit. 










br: “T must go,” he said. And without speak- | 
‘ing, she ee oo em in acquiescence. T 
“Tt must be late,” he went on. “TI can let B, V; D. Ie) | Be, 5 ©1928 
to do myself out. It would be better, I think.” HE ae tag ve ah N.Y The B.V D 
Again she nodded, and this time turned to ee ae ee m i 
int ¥ follow him with her eyes, as though when she 
Se must lose him she must watch him to the last. 


n can As he closed the door the house enveloped 
: him. The staircase was dark except for a dim 
rc light here and there; and as he descended he 
“but found himself treading lightly, almost furtively 


ted ° in fact, so fearful was he of breaking the heavy 
) silence which surrounded him. . 
ne a As he reached the last landing he heard the 


front door open and close, and as he turned 
a the corner and the hall came into view, he saw 
bea a man’s figure standing in the half-light. Her 
his is husband no doubt, able and willing to break 
af with his intrusion the quietness of the room 
chat a he, Channing, had but a moment ago 


> true 
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He was a small man—so much Channing 
elk saw—but he evaded any closer scrutiny; for at 
e the sound of footsteps on the marble of the 
‘ his. Stairs the figure hastened through a doorway 
é au at his elbow, and closed the door uncompromis- 
ingly behind him. 

Channing found his hat and coat, let himself 
out into the airless street and made his way 
homewards and to bed, with only one thought 





can Clear in the turmoil of his mind. He would 
sd his wait his fortnight and then act; and he would 
it it” act now with a clear knowledge that whatever 


the cost, it was worth it. : : > ’ ie ‘ 
‘Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V. D.’ Best!”’ 


In the morning his practise claimed him; 
and not till twelve o’clock did anything occur 
time to break the cloistered routine of his day. 
Then the unexpected happened. Mrs. Hen- 
Son came with a message that she must see 

immediately. In a few minutes she was | 
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seated in the chair of confession by his desk, 
telling her story of disaster. 

“Henry’s going away,” she said, as soon as 
the door was closed. “He’s mad, I think.” 

Channing stared at her in silence. 

“T’ve just left him. He’s with his solicitor. 
It’s too awful.” 

And still Channing stared and was silent. 

“T couldn’t bear it,” she insisted passion- 
ately. “I spoke of the children, and our duty 
to them, which we should consider before our 
own feelings, but he seems deaf to everything 
but his own ill-temper. He'll regret it I know 
—he’ll just go to pieces without me to help him. 
You must see him and make him see reason.”’ 

Channing listened in a sort of dream, for he 
was looking at her as she spoke to him; and 
what he saw was horrible. She was changed. 
Her voice, even, as she asked for help, was so 
hollow and unconvincing as to give to her 
words, noble enough in themselves, the sound 
of mere hypocrisy and selfishness and fear. 
Even her face was ravaged. Her mouth seemed 
weak and petulant, and those eyes whose can- 
dor had enslaved him were doll’s eyes now, big 
still but empty, and hard and bright as stones. 

He looked away, as he had done so often 
from others, to where the tiny fountain sparkled 
in the sun. Her voice went on, but he scarcely 
heard her. His thoughts were in a whirl. 

The thing was unbelievable. What was 
there about this room which gave it such power 
to distort beauty and render distress con- 
temptible? He was the same here as elsewhere 
—a man who loved her and understood. He 
was even more here than a man merely—he was 
her physician, whose instinct was to help and 
understand. 

And then he knew. 

For here in this room he was all physician; 
and the man gave place, with his errors of 
emotion, to the highly trained analysis of the 
perfected machine. That machine was his 
livelihood, taught by years of experience to sift 
the false from the true. The physician could 
no more mistake hypocrisy than the jewel 
expert paste. 

The man had loved her, but the physician 
saw her as she was; and the knowledge to the 
man spelled bitter disillusionment. 

“You must help me,” she was saying. ‘“He’s 
coming here now; he’ll make trouble if he can.” 

“Coming here?” echoed Channing, amazed. 

“You don’t know Henry,” she said. “He 
knows how often I’ve seen you. He’s furious— 
he may say anything. He’s jealous of every- 
one. I had to see you first.” 

So Henry was jealous, was he? In a fortnight 
he would have had reason, but now——! Well, 
he must go through with it. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, though he could 
scarcely trust himself to look at her. “I’li do 
what I can.” 

He showed her out, and in a few minutes 
Henry in person was admitted. 

He entered, slight, pale and agitated—the 
picture of a small soul steeled to a great resolve 
—and he was followed by another man, who 
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he said was his solicitor. His first words were 
grim enough. 

“T’m a plain man, Doctor Channing, so I 
won’t waste time on words. I’ve come about 
my wife, and your visits to her.” 

So that was the end. His career, the work he 
loved, his solid reputation were at the mercy 
of this husband with a grievance. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he said dully. 

But nothing, it appeared, was at that mo- 
ment less possible to Henry than sitting. He 
paced the room feverishly, snapping out broken 
sentences like a man in a delirium. 

“They’ve got to stop, Doctor Channing. I’m 
not mean, but they have got to stop. I can’t 
afford it. My wife’s a fool, but that’s my 
lookout. It’s cost me enough already, both 
in worry and money, but it’s got to stop now. 
I told her so this morning. I told Taylor here 
the same thing, but he insisted I should hear 
what you had to say first. What the devil you 
have to do with it I don’t know.” 

He straightened his tie in the mirror with a 
jerk, and started on his beat again. 

Channing stared dumbly from one to the 
other of his visitors, while a faint glow of hope 
began to thaw the deadly chill which gripped 
him. The solicitor spoke before he could collect 
himself. He was big, smiling and tolerant. 

“Perhaps I can explain, Doctor Channing. 
Mr. Henson is my client, but he is also a very 
old friend of mine. One of my oldest—eh, 
Henry? You know his wife. You must see 
many like her—vain, selfish and extravagant, 
blaming her own futility on everything but 
herself. She has made her husband profoundly 
unhappy. She has neglected him as well as her 
children; and her extravagance, though he is a 
rich and generous fellow, has been beyond 


reason. 

“All this he has borne, to my mind, like a 
martyr; but lately matters have got worse. 
His wife has been having affairs with other 
men. Dismal, silly affairs with boys as empty- 
headed as herself. I tell you this in confidence, 
but we have clear proof. She even brings them 
to the house.” 

“T’ve seen ’em myself,” broke in Henry, 
“often, when I come home late. Only last 
night—some infernal fellow—in my own hall! 
I’m sick of dodging ’em.” 

“Because of her behavior, the children had 
to be sent abroad,’”’ continued the solicitor 
quietly. ‘Things have gone too far for any 
man to put up with. Her husband has de- 
cided to get rid of her. He told me so yester- 
day, and I agreed. But I prevailed upon him 
to see you first.” 

“But what do you want of me?” asked Chan- 
ning. He scarcely dared listen to the answer. 

“You are her physician,” replied the solici- 
tor. “TI thought it only fair. Her behavior has 
been so wildly unreasonable. I wished to be 
sure that there wasn’t some nervous trouble or 
other at the bottom of it.” 

Channing almost gasped with the joy of his 
relief. There was still time to escape the con- 
sequences of his lunacy. 


ACAI 


“T have seen Mrs. Henson a number of 
times,” he began. “She represents, as you say 
a type with which I am very familiar. People 
such as she deceive others, it is true, but they 
deceive no one so much as themselves. They’re 
quite sane, of course; but they don’t think like 
normal people. Their sense of values is differ- 
ent. One must remember that.” 

The solicitor smiled grimly. 

“You might say the same for a burglar,” he 
remarked. ‘But we punish him, all the same.” 

“Egoists are always punished in this world,” 
said Channing. “They punish themselves 
in any case, even if no one else does.” 

Henry was vocal again. 

“T expect you get plenty of ’em,” he mut- 
tered irritably. “Dashed sorry for themselves, 
and don’t give a hoot for anyone else. Poor 
Fryn was full of ideals—I’m sick of hearing of 
’em—but it usually meant somebody else 
doing the work. She took in most people that 
way. All our friends think me a scoundrel.” 

He grinned almost cheerily from the hearth- 


g. 

“You can scarcely blame them,” said Chan- 
ning. ‘Such people as your wife are not easy 
to see through. To men of course they appeal 
irresistibly. They feed their vanity, besides 
sharing with them a sort of sloppy day-dream 
where lust is covered with that knightly cloak 
which all weak men long to wear.”’ He squared 
his shoulders. That had done him good. 

“No,” he continued. “I am never surprised 
that they hoodwink the layman.” He turned 
again to Henry. ‘You may scarcely believe it, 
but in your wife’s case, for instance, I myself 
was momentarily in doubt as to my diagnosis.” 

Henry chuckled. 

“That’s comic. And pretty sporting of you 
to admit it,” he said, picking up his hat. “I 
don’t envy you your job.” 

Channing smiled tolerantly. For Henry, 
he felt, he never could do enough. 

“TJ am glad we came,” said the solicitor. 
“Mr. Henson is not vindictive, but I am sure 
that what you say will make him—if possible— 
still more generous in his treatment of your 
patient.” 

“That’s all right,” said Henry. “I only 
want a bit of peace. You’ve got to buy every- 
thing in this world, either with money or 
experience.” 

Channing rose. 

“That’s a very profound truth,” he said, as 
he opened the door. “Mrs. Henson is fortunate 
in being in such good hands.” 


Henry grunted and went; but the solicitor 


lingered for a mom¢pt. 

“She married the best little fellow in the 
world,” he said in an undertone. “It was 
bound to be someone, of course. She was al- 
ways out for blood. She nearly caught me as 
a matter of fact; but William H. Taylor has 
always known when to beat it to avoid trouble.” 

He smiled and held out his hand. 

“When I got out she snaffled poor old Henry 
—so of course, in a way, I feel responsible.” 


Shop! by Rupert Hughes (Continued from page 41) 


appear first in a minimum of costume. By a 
trait entirely familiar to the profession and 
completely incomprehensible to the laity, she 
was almost a prude in her private life and 
would have found it unendurable to be ex- 
posed to the gaze of a stranger or two. But 
to strip for the cast, the director’s staff, the 
camera crew and the grips and the millions 
that see the moving pictures was hardly more 
than to be exposed to the innumerable im- 
personal eyes of the Milky Way. 

Brian Kemp was far more embarrassed with 
his costume than she with hers because he 
found his tatters ugly. He would pose as a 
Greek god with no compunctions, but when he 
saw himself in a torn undershirt and ragged 
trousers, he dreaded the effect'‘on his enormous 
public of such bathroom attire. His bare feet 
bothered him most of all. But'it was too late 


to quarrel with the scenario. 


Punctually at nine o’clock the two stars 
appeared on the set in their bath-robes. They 
counted on presentations there, but Markoe 
was in a state of anxious exaltation with the 
world on his hands, and he took it for granted 
that they knew each other by now. He de- 
scribed the scene they were to exploit. 

“In the script, you, Brian, are half dead 
when Miss Crane pulls you ashore; she hides 
you in her little cabin and tries to restore you 
to life. 

“Tn your innocence you venture a kiss, Miss 
Crane. He is as dazzled by your beauty as you 
are by his. You think her a dream, Brian. 
You reach out, gather her close to you and 
rather—er—tentatively you kiss her. She 
yields in a daze. Then with a sudden—in a 
sudden—er—drunkenness of rapture, kind of 
—you crush her to you and—well, give us all 
you’ ve got. 


“Tt is the first kiss you have ever known, 
Miss Crane. You almost—er, swoon—and 
break away frightened by strange flames un- 
known before. Do you get me?” ; 

They got him. Both had been listening with 
an analytical intensity, making unconscious 
gestures and mental memoranda exactly in 
the matter-of-fact mood of carpenters recelv- 
ing instructions as to a bit of cabinetwork. 

Markoe finished his speech: ‘You might 
walk through it once before we shoot it.” 

Still total strangers, both threw off their 
bath-robes. Kemp stretched himself on the 
couch and closed his eyes. Tula stood off and 
stared. pee 

“Now kiss him—a timid butterfly kiss, 
Markoe prompted. : 

She bent. She hesitated. Then, with the 
lurch of a horse settling in the traces for a 
pull, she tried to suggest a butterfly. Markee 
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“Teeth no longer dingy, 
gums hard and healthy,’’ 


writes M. A. Stuart 
of New York City 


Gentlemen: 


No matter how carefully I watched my 
diet, my teeth seemed to form a yellowish 
film, which often turned greenish near the 
gums. A friend recommended Pebeco. 


A visit to my dentist put my mouth in 
perfect condition. Then I began the use of 
Pebeco. 


For more than three years now I have 
used it daily. My teeth are no longer dingy, 
but sparkling white, my gums hard and 
healthy, my breath sweet and always there 
is the sense of cleanliness, freshness and 
sweetness in my mouth. 


The knowledge that my teeth are always 
attractive makes me smile oftener and 
enjoy life more. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M. A. Stuart 


© 1928, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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Its cooling tang 
keeps your mouth healthy 


HE clean salty tang of Pebeco... To 
thousands of people it has come to mean 
assurance of a sweet, fresh mouth, sound 
shining teeth firmly set in hard healthy gums. 












Pebeco’s stimulating flavor and healthful 
action are due to its special salt whicn arouses 
the mouth fluids to normal activity. 


A famous physician originated Pebeco’s 
formula, because he found that the greatest 
cause of tooth troubles was the slowing up 
of these protecting fluids. The morning 
brushing wakens the mouth fluids and keeps 
them active and your mouth refreshed for 
hours. The bedtime brushing protects your 
teeth through the night. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, 


Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Distributed in Canada by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


Free Offer: Send coupon 
today for generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. N-18 Bloomfied, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube 
of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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Gilberts 
the Chocolates 
of Connoisseurs 


Those wedded to Gilberts stay 
wedded. As connoisseurs, their 
impelling urge for the finest is 
more than satisfied by Gilbert 
quality and fascinating taste. 
Without the aid of salesmen, 
Gilberts are being sold widely 
through responsible dealers, with 
an unconditional guarantee that 
every package is fresh. John O. 
Gilbert Chocolate Company, 
Jackson, Michigan and _ Los 


Angeles, California. 


Caballero package, $2 the pound. Panama 
and Connoisseur, $1.50... Other Gilberts, 
Ask your dealer, 


$1, $1.25 and $1.50. . . 
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wondered with dismay if he were going to have 
to whip her through all her scenes. 

To his alarm, Brian Kemp acted like an 
even more hopeless amateur. He sat up, gaped, 
pushed wooden arms around Miss Crane and 
set his cheek against hers with an uneasiness 
he had never expected to see Brian Kemp 


‘display in the environment of a pair of arms. 


Markoe groaned: 

“Come, come, folks! It’s Monday morning, 
I know, but let’s do a bit of trouping, please! 
Please!”” Then something seemed to strike 
him. “Oh, I say, haven’t you two met each 
other?” They shook their heads and grinned 
sillily. He roared: “Oh, for the love of—well, 
permit me! Miss Crane, allow me to introduce 
Mr. Brian Kemp.” 

“Delighted!” 

“Tt’s a great pleasure.” 

They shook hands. She got in the first 
compliment. 

When Jimmie was ready Markoe murmured, 
“Camera!” The purr of the cranks was 
drowned by the music of the trio, a violinist, 
a ’cellist and a performer on a small portable 


*| organ. Markoe always had good music on the 
| set. 


Everybody was so intent on the scene that 
nobody thought it odd that two people in 
slightly better than no costume should make 
perfervid love under the eyes of six or seven 
men and a script girl. The spirit of the lovers 
was really that of two heavyweights in a clinch 
so tight that the referee can hardly pry them 
apart. The more tightly they clung, the harder 
they were fighting each other for points. 

Each recognized the other’s skill and power 
and was stirred to further exertion. Tula 
knew that she had never played so well. Kemp 
was an inspiring rival. 

Suddenly he faded. The change was all but 
imperceptible, yet everybody felt it, Tula first 
of all. She could not imagine what had hap- 
pened. Kemp alone knew. He realized that 
his right profile was not toward the camera! 

Hitherto it had been understood that he 


| played all important or lengthy scenes with 


his right profile. New doors had been cut in 
sets so that he could enter properly. Markoe 
knew it. Jimmie knew it. They had double- 
crossed him—for Crane’s sake. They were 
working for Crane. The yellow dogs! The 
little cat! He felt betrayed, enraged, miserable. 

He owed his right profile to his public. It 
was a breach of faith to give them the left. 
He had just met Miss Crane, and he felt a 
certain reluctance about discussing his pro- 
file and demanding too much the first day. 
But he was heart-sick. The second take was 
no better. 

“What’s wrong, Brian?’ Markoe com- 
plained. “I don’t seem to get the thrill. 
You’re not giving me anything.” 

Kemp gave him a nasty look. Then he went 
at the scene in the extra alertness of a pugilist 
with a broken hand. Those who deny intellect 
to actors thought of Kemp as merely a pretty 
man who faced a camera, kissed a pretty girl, 
did what he was told to do. Writers who 
manipulate a rhyming dictionary or thumb a 
thesaurus, pinchers of paint tubes, mallet 
wielders, chemists, mathematicians—people 
of that sort are “intellectual.” They admit 
it. But actors are not. 

Most of the intellectuals when sitting for a 
photograph cannot look “natural” long enough 
for a bulb to be squeezed. Kemp must pose for 
nearly a thousand portraits a minute and 
seem natural in every commanded mood. 

Yet, automaton or creator, his brain was 
darting about his work like a frantic 
dragon-fly. Terrified for his reputation, 
nauseated by the conspiracy, persuaded 
that Tula was his most dangerous enemy, he 
acted so well as to convince the conspirators 
themselves that they looked indeed on a half- 
drowned castaway waking in the presence of a 
savage beauty, yielding to her spell, inflaming 
her innocence and worshiping her as an angel 
astray. 

Markoe patted him on the back and blessed 
him, already realizing that the critics would 


soon be saying: “Under Bernard Markoe’s 
inspired direction, Brian Kemp was lifted be- 
yond himself.” 

But he did not pat Tula on the back, and 
she knew why. In the sudden comeback of 
Kemp, she had been so surprised that the ac- 
tress plainly stood still and wondered at the 
actor, while her characterization lapsed. 

Now Markoe must labor to goad her to her 
utmost and to keep Kemp to his. This was 
not easy. Like chariot horses they varied 
until the nineteenth and twentieth repetitions 
of the scene, when he drove his team through 
the round of emotions as perfectly as Ben-Hur 
drove his Arabs, and he said: 

“That’s in the can. Let’s eat.” 

They had spent four hours on the medium- 
shot version of a four-minute episode. After 
luncheon the scene was shot again from longer 
and shorter distances. 

By the time the episode was cleaned up 
from every aspect, it was seven o’clock. The 
exhausted Tula hurried away to the odious 
task of smearing off the barbaric complexion 
from her whole frame. Then a bath, a dinner, 
a wriggling into bed, and oblivion until six 
o’clock. 

Markoe realized that the public loves love 
and cannot get enough of it. People who do 
not like their own make, buy it ready-made, 
canned. 

So Markoe sat up nights and agonized days 
putting these two beautiful persons through 
amorous moods and modes. He twined them 
about each other, fairly braided them in inter- 
locked embraces. Neither could score a point 
on the other often, for they were as closely 
knit in prosperity and disaster as the Siamese 
twins. 

The nearest Kemp came to spilling his wrath 
was in what turned out to be the most touching 
scene in the picture, that trite moment when 
Tula realized that her English lover did not 
love her as she had hoped. : 

Tula played this bit so graphically that 
Markoe’s eyes were drenched, Jimmie hardly 
could see through his bubbled eyelashes, and 
even Kemp caught the contagion. 

The multitudes that would reach for their 
handkerchiefs when this scene was played 
would not hear what she really said, for her 
head was bent so low that they could not read 
her lips. But Kemp heard her sobbing: 

“Jimmie, Jim-Jimmie, are you watching 
th-that bump on my n-nose? Am I t-turning 
my head too f-far to the left?” 

“T’m wa-watching, Miss C-Crane,”’ the soft- 
hearted camera-man blubbered as he ground 
the crank. 

The sudden scowl that knotted Kemp’s 
brows at this confirmation of his suspicions 
went for the agony of the character, not for 
the wrath of the actor. He said nothing but 
he simmered, only to blow the lid off at the 
altar, of all places. 

The wedding ceremony was done with great 
correctness, the Reverend Neal Dodd acting 
both as the expert and as the clergyman. lf 
the camera had been placed where the pastor 
stood, Kemp’s right profile and Tula’s left 
would have been displayed. But Kemp saw 
to his disgust that the set-up was being made 
from the point of view of the congregation. 
Once more he would be shown wrong side out. 

He inquired with smoldering calm, “Why 
not take the scene from Father Dodd’s point 
of view?” 

“I like this better,” said Markoe curtly. 
“The altar makes the best background.” 

“I prefer the other angle,” Kemp retorted. 

Markoe answered in a grandfatherly tone, 
“My boy, if you’ll do the acting, I’ll attempt 
the directing.” 

To the intense delectation of the drowsy 
extras and the panic of everybody else, Kemp 
broke the usual doldrums of toil with a mag- 
nificent uproar: ‘ 

“Is this a system? Looks to me like dirty 
work at the cross-roads. Miss Crane is beauti- 
ful from any point, but I’ve got a living to earn 
and only half a face. Why am I always twis 
to the left? God knows I’ve tried to 
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patient, but there’s a limit, and I’ve reached | 
it. I can see that you’ve deliberately set out 
to ruin me, but I won’t stand for it.” 

Markoe turned white and red. Tula was| 
startled out of the heaven of her best bride- | 
mood, and shocked at what Kemp implied. 
She would rather die than let him think that 
she had to resort to unfair competition. She 
cried: 

“T’m afraid it’s all my fault. I told Jimmie 
that my left face was very ugly, as anybody | 
can see, and I begged him to avoid shooting | 
that side if he could.” | 

This tied Kemp in a knot of confusion. He | 
groaned with acid sweetness, “You are two-| 
faced only in the finest sense, Miss Crane. 
My mug doesn’t matter. We'll shoot it as it is.” | 

“We'll shoot it the other way,” Tula pro- | 
tested with even sweeter vitriol. “I wouldn’t | 
for a moment——”’ 

“Neither would I.” 

When Tula employed hysterics and threat- 
ened to walk off the set and never come back, 
Markoe and Kemp yielded. The wedding 
scene proceeded with both bride and groom 
looking like seraphs, though brimstone sput- 
tered inside them. 

Thenceforth Tula saw to it that Kemp al- 
ways set his right face foremost. But she liked 
him none the better, and she made him feel 
her contempt, which was really a mask for her 
fear that he might take the picture away from 
her, receive all the good notices and reduce her 
to a mere supporting player. 

Day by day, week by week, the work went 
on, shuttling from England to Polynesia, from | 
scenes of polite aristocracy to cannibal jungle- | 
dances. All that remained was the beginning. | 
By this time the feud between Kemp and Crane | 
had grown so bitter that Markoe vowed he | 
never would do another co-star picture. | 

The company moved over to Catalina Is- | 
land’s seaward shore, where there was no way | 
of heating the Pacific Ocean. The waves felt as 
if they were edged with razors, but the poor co- 
stars had to pretend that the water was warm 
as milk new-drawn. Thanks to their sufferings, 
the public would not be fobbed off with 
painted water forever fixed in oil, or canvas 
imitations, but would watch the great surge 
and foam of the actual sea. 

Fascinated eyes of every race would follow 
big waves marching against an island in a tropic 
sea and pushing nearer and nearer a man who 
clung with his last strength to a broken spar. 
They would see a sudden billow rear for the 
charge up the beach, wrench the timber from 
the castaway’s arms and send it spinning one 
way, him another. 

Millions would sigh as he gave up and began 
to sink. All of them would rejoice, some would 
applaud as the girl (whom they accepted as a 
savage, and yet welcomed as their beloved 
Tula Crane) came slashing through surf that 
laced about her lithe brown thighs, dived 
through three rollers in succession, caught the 
man by his curls and, turning for shore, glided 
in with him on a running wave that landed 
them high. 

But the audiences never would realize how 
frozen those poor actors were and they never 
would know that when the first rescue was just 
not quite finished a weary voice had come from 
the palm trees: 

“Damn it! the film buckled. We'll have to 
shoot it over, folks.” 

No camera registered the instant leap to life 
of Brian Kemp, and no phonograph recorded 
his loud profanity as he wailed: 

“Curses! Have I got to go out there and 
swallow another bucket of salt water?” 

That was just what he had to do and the al- | 
most refrigerated Tula had to go in again. 

_ On this take when Kemp released the spar, | 
it gave him a blow on the head that knocked 
the actor as-well as the character senseless. | 
When Tula drove her wincing shoulders | 
through the third cold breaker and shook the | 
water from her eyes, Kemp had vanished. She 
had to dive and clutch for him and she found 
to her terror that he could give her no help. 
She could not swim very well at best and she , 
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“You smoke pretty steadily, Bill, don’t you?” 
*“Yes, what makes you ask?”’ 


‘‘Well, because you always seem to enjoy it so 
thoroughly. But with me my pet smoke goes sour 
sometimes when I smoke that way.” 


“The answer is easy,’ the other man said. “Just eat a 
few Life Savers after smoking and see how much better 
each new smoke tastes!’’ 


* * * 


More and more smokers are doing the same thing. We wondered if 
you knew this about Life Savers, these little candy mints with the 
hole; how they freshen your mouth between smokes, soothe vour 
nerves and make the next smoke so much better. 

It’s a fact; Life Savers easily double your smoke enjoyment. Their 
wonderful aromatic flavors freshen your mouth like a good drink of 
water when you’re really thirsty—and steady your nerves for work 
or play. Once you try them this way between smokes you'll always 
have a package handy. 

Six popular flavors: Pep-O-Mint, Wint-O-Green, Cinn-O-Mon, 
Lic-O-Rice, Cl-O-Ve, Vi-O-Let. 


Eat a few 
Life Savers 
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Have you tried 
LIFE SAVER 
FRUIT DROPS? 
Five refreshing 
flavors — Orange, 
Lemon, Lime, 
Anise and Grape. 
5c a package. 
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almost gave up and drowned with him when 
her wildly stabbing foot touched nothing more 
solid than the snaky undertow. 

Tula knew that one cry for help would fil] 
the water with rescuers, the director in the lead. 
But long training told her that this would spoij 
the shot and compel another retake—if Kemp’s 
body were recovered in time. Desperately she 
lunged and tugged. Suddenly in a swirl of 
foam one knee struck ground. Then a huge 
breaker tumbled her up the beach with her 
lifeless castaway. She dragged Kemp a little 
higher and somehow agonized through the busi- 
ness until she heard Markoe call: 

MOmeP? 

The camera stopped. But Kemp did not 
rise and begin to rag about something, and 
Tula fell across him moaning. There was a 
scurry. The assistant director hurried for- 
ward with a flask and forced a draft into the 
lips of the unconscious Kemp. He had almost 
more difficulty forcing some upon Tula. 

Beneath the blankets her maid heaped upon 
her a violent ague shook her and her rouge 
looked weird on her blue lips. 

Markoe dolefully offered to call it a day, but 
Tula insisted on going on with the close-ups 
before the light changed. While the cameras 
and reflectors were being shifted, Kemp 
learned what she had done for him during his 
unconsciousness. 

He was exquisitely tormented between grati- 
tude and resentment at being saved by a wo- 
man—especially by Tula Crane. But he had 
to go ahead with the tedium of the close-ups 
and medium-shots that repeated nearly al] 
the action again and again. 

He had to return time after time into the in- 
fernal torment of the arctic breakers and let 
Tula lug him ashore. There was no comfort in 
having to lie still and play dead and try to 
keep from shivering while she acted all over 
the place and Markoe lavished praises on her, 
both for her emotional skill and her pluck. 

The work ended when Kemp, bundled in 
blankets, stood and watched the half-naked 
Tula, all goose-flesh, grimly restraining het 
teeth from chattering while she smiled like an 
angel of bliss for the final huge close-up. Then 
Markoe broke out: 

“What a trouper that child is! 
trouper!” 

“Trouper’s the word,” Kemp agreed, and 
meant it, though Markoe thought he detected 
a trace of cheap jealousy in his tone. Judith 
Lear thought it was too fervid. 

Being the English heiress, Judith did not 
appear in the beach scenes, but she had come 
along on location because she liked to be neat 
Kemp, especially when his leading woman was 
attractive. Alone with him that evening she 
began on him with her well-practised rancor: 

“That fool of a Markoe is nuts over Tula 
Crane. He’s throwing the whole picture to 
her. Yet when he raved over what a trouper 
Crane was, you agreed with him.” 


What a 


pecially as she had just saved my life. What 
the devil do you want me to do?—go and give 
her a sock in the eye?” 

“Of course not. Goand give hera sweet kiss, 
and make her a present of the picture. You 
might as well. She’s stolen most of it already.” 

“Oh, shut up! Don’t I get enough of the 
little rat all day without you talking about her 
forever?” 

Tula overheard every syllable. She blazed 
with wrath and was in a mood for going t 
Kemp and Lear and tearing their eyes out, 
her mother held her in her arms till she cooled 
down. 

The next day she and Kemp had to play the 
scene in which they escaped together on 
catamaran. It was disgusting to pretend to be 
lovers when they hated each other to a sickness. 
But they were paid to act, and act they must. 
The only way they could spite each other was 
to surpass each other in endearments. : 

The wind was high and the whitecaps tossing, 
but the two of them had to launch the cata 





maran without aid in a swirling surf. 
failed again and again and Tula’s bare flesh was 
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torn and bruised by the banging timbers. And | 
the cold was the chill of death, and might mean | 
death. She earned as much as the President of | 
the United States but he was not asked to do | 
what was required of her. 

When at last the catamaran was past the | 
breakers, and they had clambered aboard 
dripping in the wintry wind, they had to 

ddle it far out into the deep water. Tula 
was frightened almost to death but she would 
rather have died than let Kemp know how 
scared she was. 

With the catamaran scenes finished, the 
picture was done except, perhaps, for retakes on 
revision. 

Tula had counted on going away with her 
mother for a vacation, but instead she went 
back to Hollywood with a congestive chill and 
a high fever and spent her free weeks at the 
hospital playing the star réle in a drama called 
“pneumonia.” 

By the time Tula was well again the next 
picture was ready for shooting. It was tem- 
porarily titled “The Plaything of Desire,” and 
the scenario writer described the plot to Kemp 
and Crane, each wolfishly alert for any par- 
tiality. 

Kemp was now a jaded Don Juan from New 
York, bankrupt and in hiding in an obscure 
village. There he saw Tula, a pauper, plow- 
ing. He resolved to make her his prey, and 
attacked her in a lonely lane—— 

“Say, Say! SAY!’ Kemp broke in. “Are 
you trying to queer me for keeps? My 
public——” 

“Wait ta minute!” the frantic scenarist 
pleaded. ‘“‘You’re going to be redeemed. 
Get me? That’s the big kick. Instead of any 
old stuff about a third party running in to save 
the girl, the girl saves herself. Miss Crane 
is so clean and straight that her innocence 
saves her. Get me? Purity wins!” 

“T see,” Tula sniffed. ‘All I have to do is 
play a cake of soap.” 

“Wait ta minute, can’t you? You put up 
arip snorter of a fight, then you faint.” 

Tula smiled. She might manage to black 
Kemp’s beautiful right eye by accident. And 
she could glare at him with loathing; that would 
rest her eyes. The scenarist raved on: 

“You see, Brian, when you have her in your 
power, your hellish purpose fades; your better 
seli—get that?—not a bad title?—your better 
self is born. You redeem yourself. You 
tun the gamut—the whole gamut.” 

Kemp had no objection to being a gamut- 
runner and Tula was content. It was one 
more step toward separate stardom. She 
paid little heed to the rest of the plot except 
to recognize the familiar landmarks. 

But the whole nature of the plot was changed 
when the first clippings came in from the 
“South Sea Passion.” The critics, over- 
whelmed by the youthful fire and beauty of the 
new twin stars, were pleased to overlook the 
triteness of the picture and poured out rhap- 
sodies, sprinkled superlatives. 

Tula and Kemp reading the notices could 
find hardly a phrase of praise in which they 
were not linked indissolubly. They were 
Romeo and Juliet, Paul and Virginia, every 
couple in literature, but always a couple. Love 
—love—love, youth, youth, youth! The 
handsomest man, the most beautiful girl, the 
most perfectly mated pair that ever blessed the 
screen. 

The public was even more frenetic. The 
Police had to be called out to hold the lines at 
the box-office in order. Real records were 
really being broken. 

“emp and Crane realized that they were 
doomed to each other’s company for a long 
time. This was depressing. But success has 
Its consolations as well as failure. Brave souls 
can endure far more flowers than bricks. 

_The story they were doing was hastily re- 
vised. Love-scenes were crammed in like 
Taisins In an overstuffed pudding. 

The more perilously erotic the love-scenes 
grew, the more scientifically aloof were the 
minds of the actors. Endearments of the ut- 
Most apparent frenzy were worked out and 
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Joan Crawford discusses 
with her admirers just what 
should be done to retain that 
much desired natural gloss. 


HE best advice about the 

care of my hair came from 
a man who was not a Califor- 
nia Lemon Grower—but he was 
a hairdresser! 


Seemed to me I never could get 
the natural lustre of my hair as in 
the schoolgirl days. And, it cost 
me tears—until one day, I had 
to have a hurry up shampoo. 


And, then, what do you think 
this strange Mr. Hairdresser 
did? I was shocked to see him 
cut two lemons in halves and 
squeeze them into clean rinse 
water. I protested. 


Well, I had my surprise! 
When the lemon rinse was ac- 
complished and the clear-water 
rinsing, too, I could see that 
something cheerful had oc- 
curred! Why, when he dried and 
started to comb my hair, there was 
that school-girl lustre again! Been 
happy ever since! 


So that’s my story of real, fresh 
California Lemon Juice. I give it 
to you. You see, the delicate acid 
of the lemon cuts the viscous curd 
that remains on the hair when you 
rinse with plain water. 
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JERY modern woman should under- 

stand the value of fresh lemon juice 
as a toilet requisite. Send the coupon 
today for our informative booklet, 
“Lemon, the Natural Cosmetic,” con- 
taining tributes from screen stars. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 1407, Box 530, Station “C,” 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me free book, “Lemon—the 
Natural Cosmetic,” telling how to use lemon 
for the skin, in manicuring, and in beauti- 
fying the hair. 
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| rehearsed and debated with the unimpassioned 
| geometry of an Einstein. Their concern was 
| with the mathematics of emotion, the fifth 
dimension where all straight lines are curves, 
parallels intertwine, glances are music, silence 
deafening. 

| Tula and Kemp vied with each other now 
|in devising new clinches, new attitudes, new 
|ardors. The more loving they grew in their 
| poses, the more fierce was their mutual hos- 
tility. They turned themselves almost into 
contortionists, bombarding Markoe with in- 
ventions of their own. If a visitor had been 
permitted to spy on this secret laboratory he 
would have thought himself in a madhouse, 
seeing Kemp excitedly describing his latest 
inspiration. 

“Tula, stretch yourself on that divan, do 
you mind? Throw your right arm over your 
head. Give us the line of your throat—gor- 
geous, eh, Markoe? Your left hand holds this 
rose I have sent you. You kiss it, you sigh. 
You yearn for me. You sleep, dreaming of me, 
the rose falls to the floor. Your sleeve slips 
off your shoulder—— No, I'll do that when 
I come in. Tears fill my eyes because of my 
evil past. I kneel at your side in reverence like 
this Hell, I knelt on a thorn!” 

Often at night in her bed Tula lay awake 
imagining lighting effects, contours, shadows, 
rhythmic caresses, postures. Often when she 
sat before her mirror, her face a porridge of 
grease-paint, her hair wild, she pictured Brian 
Kemp stealing up to her, bending above her, 
putting his hands under her throat, lifting her 
lips to his. She studied how she would look 

She talked to her 
She kissed the air. It was all 





reflection. 
business. 

As they had been hardly more than puppets 
to Markoe’s fancy, their bodies became hardly 
|more than lay-figures to their own. Their 
|limbs were mere instruments of design, and 

pantomimic eloquence directed toward the 
invisible public. 

The second picture was a greater success 
| than the first. When it was finished she and 
| Kemp were so fed up with each other that they 

fled in opposite directions. 

The third picture was a whale, a riot, a 
wow. The producers had been shamed into 
tearing up the old contracts and giving the 
players a larger share of the mammoth profits. 
They made pictures faster to feed the insatiable 
mob. 

| Tula and Kemp had now the incomes of plu- 
| tocrats, the fame of cosmic figures. 
| Their combined salaries were greater than 
a single film could carry. The Supreme Pic- 
tures company was forced to put them out 
as separate stars and find inexpensive partners 
| for each of them, in spite of the wrath of the 
| nations that cried for more Kemp and Crane, 
| and abhorred the thought of a Kempless Crane 
| or a Craneless Kemp. 
| The two sparring partners had not realized 
| how they depended upon each other until they 
| had their wish and were relieved of each other’s 
| nagging jealousies. 
' The producers secured for Kemp a new lead- 
ing lady, Phyllis Tomar, incredibly beautiful 
from all angles, and, he thought, incredibly 
stupid from as many points of view. He found 
his new mate as inspiring, as white and round 
and as warming as what he called her, “‘the ice- 
cream cone.” 

For Tula the new leading man was a Spaniard, 
Miguel Martinez, so pretty and so impetuous 
that she did not know whether to spank him or 
shoot him. His touch made her flesh creep and 
the passage of his hand across her cheeks 
seemed to leave streaks of shame and rage. 

A sumptuous Spanish story was selected for 
Tula’s first picture and it was decided to shoot 
part of it in Spain. When she and her mother 
sailed with the company, she was surprised some- 
how to find Brian Kemp missing at the dock. 

During her prolonged absence Kemp and 
Lear had a frightful quarrel and Lear, hoping 
vainly to spite him, married a rich broker. 
; Kemp felt as if the Old Man of the Sea had left 
‘him. 





He wondered why Tula never had cared for 
him. She was almost the only one who had not 
yielded to his spell. 

In trying to work himself up to the heights of 
emotion necessary to a separate star, he some- 
times tried to imagine that he had Crane 
opposite him. He got no help from Tomar, 
She was no flint to rouse the spark. He actual- 
ly longed for Crane, remembering her grim 
little greediness with admiration. She prob- 
ably was putting up no battle at all with her 
luscious Spaniard, but letting him make a fool 
of her. 

Eventually he heard that she was coming 
back. He was surprised to find himself hoping 
that she would return before he had to go on 
location. She did. 

He met her at the train. For publicity’s sake 
they were photographed together. It felt 
oddly pleasant to be at her side. She told 
him her picture looked like a flop. She couldn’t 
seem to get going. He said the same of his. 

They met that night at dinner. They danced 
together. They often had spent days dancing 
before a camera. Now they just danced. What 
a nice girl she was as one of the laity. 

The night before he left he asked her out for 
a ride. His chauffeur drove them about the 
mountain roads and the seaside highways, and 
they went on talking, talking. 

They drove until all hours. When he took 
her to her home, he had barely time to catch 
the train. She had a day off the next day and 
could sleep late. She hated so much to bid him 
good-by that she proposed to ride to the train 
with him. This gave him a mighty thrill. 

They reached the station at top speed just 
a minute before the scheduled hour of departure. 
There was a delay of half an hour. 

They left the car and walked up and down 
the crowded platform. They kept moving 
farther and farther from the rest of the troupe. 
At last there were shouts of “‘All aboard!” 

He seized her hand and burbled, “Tula 
darling, I can’t—I simply can’t——” 

“Can’t what, Brian?” 

“Live without you any longer.” 

“Why, Bri-Brian, wh-what—why, B-Bri-an!” 

“Tt’s the truth, so help me!” 

“That’s sweet of you but—you’ll miss your 
train!” 

“Of course you couldn’t—but, oh, if you only 
would! You wouldn’t, though, would you?” 

“Wouldn’t what, Brian? Better hop on the 
train. Wouldn’t what?” 

“Marry—m-marry me?” 

“Why, Brian!” 

“T knew you wouldn’t, but I had to ask 

ou.” 

“Why, you don’t want to marry me, Brian!” 

“Tt’s the only thing I want in the world, 
that’s all.” 

“But you know me—you’ve seen all of me 
there is, body and soul and all. You—you’re 
just saying that.” 

“T’ve tried not to. I’ve choked it back a 
hundred times, but I—I don’t know how I can 
get along without you, Tula. I'll have to, 
though, somehow, because of course you 
wouldn’t—you couldn’t stand having me round 
again even more than I’ve been; you couldn't 
stand it.” 

“But I could! I—did you know what you 
were saying? You didn’t mean—marriage— 
not really—not a real marriage?” 

“Of course! With churches and parsons and 
bridesmaids and weeping mothers and every- 
thing. Oh, I love you! You’re sacred to me! 
I worship you!” 

The train was moving slowly. He swung on: 
She ran alongside. He was clinging to her 
hands crying and she wringing his and saying 
nothing that any title-writer could possibly 
use. 
“Why, Brian! Why—why, Brian!” 

“Oh, Tula! Oh, my darling! Oh, you— 
you—— Oh, Tula! You announce the wed- 
ding. I’ll be back from location on—— Good- 
by—bless you!” ; 

She could not hear what day he was coming 
back, but she announced the engagement. | 

There were maddening inevitable delays 
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his picture. Long-distance telephone talks, 
letters, telegrams kept the two in communica- 
tion, and in spite of all they knew of the 
pictures, they dared to set a day for the 
wedding. 

Instead of getting back in ample time, he had | 
to leave location for half a day to appear with | 
her at the license bureau three days in advance. 
Then he dashed back. This cost the company | 


three thousand dollars, and they charged him | § 


for it. | 
It looked as if he never would finish that | 
picture, but he made the last shot in time for 
an all-night automobile ride to land him in 
Los Angeles the morning of the wedding. He 
had barely leisure enough to dress and keep 
his call at the church. 

On the screen Tula and Kemp had been 
married five times. They had had three honey- 
moons. He had tried to seduce her twice, had 
viciously assaulted her once and had enjoyed 
all the relations with her that could be photo- 
graphed. On all of these occasions the people 
of all nations had played Peeping Tom or Key- 
hole Kate. 

Tula had worn three bridal veils at Brian’s 
side. He had put on her finger three wedding- 
rings for all the world tosee. Yet when it came 
to walking up the aisle, under their own names, 
in their own clothes without make-up, a mcre 
embarrassed couple never shivered to an altar. 

Father Dodd, who had married them three 
times on the screen, married them really now. 
Brian played his part in all sincerity, lost his 
ring and nearly set his collar on fire with his 
blushes. When he found the ring the best man 
and Father Dodd had to wrestle with him to 
keep him from forcing it on Tula’s thumb at all 
costs. 

The bridesmaids were famous stars, actual or 
“baby.” Sophisticated as they must have 
been, they wept gorgeously. World-famous 
ushers in morning coats clenched their hands 
and swallowed innumerable Adam’s apples. 
The mothers of Brian and Tula both sobbed 
handsomely. 

The church was like a Paradise and Tula was 
pretty as Eve. But the serpent got in. 

At the most sacred moment when the preach 
er asked her the fatal question, she gasped to 
remember their first mock-wedding and Brian’s 
explosion about his profile. She realized ried 
stantly that his left profile was turned to the 
audience again. The ceremony was mere 
movie from then on. 

It was impossible for her to be natural any 
longer. She began to act everything especially 
to act naturally. Only her technique carried 
her through. 

Alone in the limousine with her co-star— 
her husband—she said: 

“Listen! Do you hear Markoe calling us 
back for a retake?” 

“No,” he said. “I guess that’s in the can.” 
He added meekly, “Anyway, I didn’t blow 
up about my profile. I was a beast that day. 
You were an angel. Maybe you understood 
what is the truth, that when I act conceited, 
it’s because I am scared. Will you remember 
that, darling?” 

She understood and squeezed his hand. 

The reception was a frightful ordeal and it 
was the first real pleasure of the day to steal 
out of a back door and get away unobserved 
in his car. So many people recognized them 
that they put on goggles and slumped in their 
collars for a little escape. 

It was good to be together alone, but there 
Was a mystic terror about the new relationship. 
Now Tula had such an attack of stage fright 
and grew so afraid of herself and of Brian that 
she was almost hoping to find a camera on the 
hood of a pursuing car. Brian was uneasy too; 
he was wondering what sort of lover he would 
play with a permanent audience of only one. 

When they reached the far-off obscure little 
hotel they had selected for their honeymoon, he 
almost tore away the porte-cochére in his 
confusion. 

At the door of their suite, he stepped back 
for her to enter and she was reminded suddenly 
of their third picture. In that there was just 
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ERE is a remarkable test. It 

will prove to you in less than 
a MINUTE that your skin can feel 
smooth as a baby’s. 


Simply swish a few handfuls of 
Linit inabasin of warm water; then 
wash your hands, using a little soap. 
Immediately after drying you are 
aware of a soothing softness— your 
skin feels smooth as the down of a 
rose petal. 


HIS test is so convincing that 

you will want to use Linit in 
your bath. Merely dissolve half a 
package or more of Linit in your 
tub and bathe as usual. A bath in 
the richest cream couldn’t be 
more delightful or have such 
effective and immediate results. 





Test On Your Hands Now 


— INSTANTLY YOUR SKIN 
FEELS SOFT AND SMOOTH 
AS A ROSE PETAL 


The exquisite softness of your 
skin is due to a thin layer of Linit 
that is left on the skin after your 
bath. This invisibly thin “coating” 
of Linit harmlessly absorbs per- 
spiration, eliminates shine from 
the skin and in cases of irritation 
is most soothing. 


Starch from Corn is the main 
ingredient of Linit. Being a vege- 
table product, Linit is free from 
any mineral properties that might 
injure the skinand cause irritation. 
In fact, the purity and soothing 
quality of Starch from Corn are 
regarded so highly by doctors and 
dermatologists, that they gen- 
erally recommend it for the ten- 
der and sensitive skin of young 
babies. 


LINIT is so economical that at least you should 
give it a trial. Let results speak for themselves. 


Linit is sold by your GROCER 


E BATHWAY TO A SOFT SMOOTH SKIN -: 








“MELLO-GLO Face Powder is wonderful. It stays on 
longer yet does not dry the skin or clog the pores.”” 
Rose Marie Wallace, appearing in “‘Rosalie”’, 

New Amsterdam Theatre, N. Y. C. 








“The youthful bloom reproduced by MELLO-GLO 
Face Powder does not wéar off so quickly. This new 
powder is delightful.”” Carlotta Marino (acting in 
Warner Bros. Pictures), 57 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. 
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““MELLO-GLO Face Powder keeps away that ugly shine 
which mars the velvety touch so essential to a youthful 
skin.’”? Martha Marr, Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. C. 


American 
Beauties Recommend 
MELLO-GLO 


N exclusive French process makes new wonder- 
ful M Face Powder stay on 

longer, and causes it to spread so smoothly that 
not a single pore is visible. If your favorite store is 
out, ask them to get MELLO-GLO Face Powder 
for you or send us one dollar for a full-size box and 
Beauty Booklet. Address MELLO-GLO, Statler 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 
new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 
MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Dept. A 

My name. 

Address. 

Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles. 

My dealer’s name. 
































such a scene, except that they played a prince 
and a princess wedded for reasons of state. 

Before she could help it, she laughed: ‘How 
like our entrance in ‘The Kiss of Fear.’ ” 

“Can’t we forget the factory?” he sighed. 

He took her in his arms and she closed her 
eyes, pursed her lips and threw back her head. 
A long, level, late-afternoon ray of light 
flooded her left profile, and he turned her round. 
Instinctively, as an act of generosity, he gave 
her right profile the advantage. 

When he bent to kiss her his muscles re- 
membered how many times he had done that 
thing. She touched her lips to his cheek and 
thought, “the butterfly kiss.” He kissed her 
throat. He had kissed so many throats under 
such blinding lights. His naturalness was 
camera naturalness. He could not seem to 
throw off the actor. 

He held her from him to stare at her. She 
was in the pose that had been so much re- 
peated in the stills, in the lithographs, the 
press-material, the mats, the half-sheets, three 
sheets, twenty-four sheets. 

All over the world there were pictures of his 
bride with her head back and her lips pursed. 
And in many of them he was present as now. 
In some of them Martinez held her so. 

He left her, darted to the window and pulled 
down the shade lest somebody look in upon 
them. But the sun glowed through the old 
material and blazed along the edges, filling the 
room with light. 

He closed his eyes against the glare and re- 
membered how often he had done that in hired 
romances. Both of them tried to think of some 
blandishment, some gesture that was not 
hackneyed. But no inspiration came. 

Tula opened her eyes, wondering, and saw 
him rubbing his hand across his burning fore- 
head. She understood without his telling her 
his thoughts, but he told them. 

“T can’t help thinking how foolish it was of 
me to pull down the shade. As if we ever could 
shut out the world. We can’t get rid of the 
audience. At this minute all around the globe 
people are watching us do this very thing, 
embrace and kiss. Everybody has seen us 
making love together. It’s ghastly, isn’t it?” 

In his jealousy of the multitude, his lips 
revolted from her. She sighed and sank down 
in the nearest chair. She found herself before 
a dressing-table. Her hand went out auto- 
matically for powder. She caught it back. 

“This triple-mirror effect is just like the one 
in your ancestral castle.” 

He came up behind her and lifted her chin 
as he bent to kiss her, but she gasped, ‘Don’t 
do that. We did that in——” 

He put his hand over her mouth, cursed 
softly and started to take off his coat. He 
checked himself. That never would pass a 
censor. 

In a frenzy to break the ice of custom, and in 
a sort of rage, he seized her and kissed her 
brutally. ‘The wicked prince in ‘Kisses of 
Flame,’ ” she moaned. 

He kissed her delicately. 

She groaned, “The timid kiss of the prince’s 
saintly double.” 

Nevertheless his lips clung to hers until she 
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mumbled the warning of the censors, “No kiss 
shall last longer than five feet.” 

He sank into a chair. 

She fell to considering the inescapable world: 

“T suppose that no end of women are envy- 
ing me, and sneering, ‘What right has that 
cat of a Crane to an honest marriage with 
Brian Kemp?’ ” 

“Tf they only knew you!” he answered. “A 
million men are thinking, ‘That dog of a 
Kemp ought to be shot for getting sweet Tula 
Crane into his clutches.’ ” 

She began to sob. “I’m so ashamed of my- 
self. I can’t come to you as the kind of a bride 
a man has a right to expect. You ought to 
have a little mystery. But the very first time 
you met me I was almost stark naked. We 
kissed each other then. I gave you all the fire 
I could. My kisses are an old story to you. 
They’ve been rehearsed and repeated and re- 
peated. I don’t suppose there’s a look or a 
caress that I could find that I haven’t given 
to the world. I’m an old hacked-out story to 
you, and I’m, oh, so sorry! I’m just a public 
thing, everybody’s nobody.” 

He tried to find something to say, but how 
could he deny such irrefragable argument? The 
best he could do was to cancel it with its own. 

“Does that go double, darling? A bride has 
a right to a little news, too. But you know all 
about me and more: So I suppose you can’t 
love me.” 

“No, no! Iadore you. I love you, love you!” 

‘And so do I love you. It’s knowing you so 
well that made me love you more and more. 
You can’t cheat me. I know you. That’s why 
I want you forever.” 

They clenched each other tight but they 
thought of scenes in “The Plaything of Desire” 
or “The Kiss of Fear,” or “Lips that Lure,” or 
“Seared Souls.” Uneasily they shifted the 
pose and fell into another stereotyped attitude. 
They had exhausted their ingenuities in find- 
ing new attitudes for the camera. They had 
none left for themselves. They could hear the 
projection machines chattering all around the 
globe. The universe was peering in upon them. 
They had blabbed all they knew or could know. 

Tula broke down and sobbed and Brian felt 
the tears pouring over his eyelashes. 

“And they’re not glycerin,” was his abom- 
inable thought, but he said, “You’re worn out, 
honey. Stretch yourself on that divan and— 
no, that was the scene in ‘The Plaything of 
Desire’!” 

In a stupor of frustration, they sat like 
peasants ignorant of ways to caress and afraid 
to try, until the sunset darkened from the 
window, the roo: grew somber, the furniture 
was withdrawn into the blur. 

The two lovers were erased from each other’s 
eyes. Still they sat, baffled, poverty-stricken, 
revolted by the sardonic irony of their union, 

Realizing suddenly how dark it was, Brian 
sighed, “I'll put on the light.” 

She clutched at him, caught his sleeve. 
“Don’t! I hate the light! I hate the light!” 

That saved them. 

“The dark is the place for us. Nobody can 
see us there,” he cried, and she whispered: 

“Maybe we can see each other there.” 


ac feo 


Mouth of the Wolf (Continued from page 97) 


too angry to realize it, was a triumph. Ordi- 
narily Italian impresarios are not afraid to face 
singers. But recently Raggini, in the mo- 
ments when he was not singing scales, had 
coached an Italian prize-fighter into the heavy- 
weight championship of Italy. 

“T’m talking to the poor puppycut now,” he 
elaborated, pointing to a sad-looking American 
boy. “I’ve been telling him, ‘It’s you guys 
that are responsible for all the rotten graft in 
this game! If you wouldn’t keep payin’ to 
sing you wouldn’t have to pay, if you were any 
good!’ And all he can say is, ‘I don’t care—I 
gotta have sung here before I go back.” 

This was not the first time ini 
undergone a cruel disappointment on the eve 





of a début. The reverses he had met were 
heartrending, but harder still for him to bear 
were the trust of his family back home and 
the simple faith of those friends who had 
made it possible for him to come to Italy. 
A few years ago all the New York papers car- 
ried three-column stories and pictures of the 
“East Side Caruso” who, after taking care of 
his mother and little brothers and sisters until 
they could fend for themselves, was able at last 
to fulfil the dream of his life and study in 
Italy. The money for this dream-fulfilment 
came from “The Neighborhood,” which formed 
and bought shares in a company called “The 
Golden Voice Corporation.” 
The golden voice was still there. Yet he 
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Story Telling Has Always Helped Selling 


With all her culture, Greece at her height had no 
newspapers or magazines. The only persons who traveled 
with any regularity were merchants, and news of other 
nations and other peoples, of wars, and changes in 
dynasties, was carried from place to place by them. 


These merchants found a welcome wherever they went, 
not so much because of the rugs and silks and spices 
and precious stones they sold, but because of the stories 
they could relate. 


Today, merchants and manufacturers recognize the 
value of the story in helping to make the sale, so you 
find their advertisements in Cosmopolitan along with 
the work of Robert Hichens, Theodore Dreiser, Kathleen 
Norris and Emil Ludwig. 


Each month they reach 1,600,000 of the most intelligent 
and well-to-do families in America . . . 90% of whom 
live in the cities and high-class suburbs, close to the 
trading districts. 
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by Ruth Miller 
, Authority on 
Perspiration Problems 


wah 4 


CORES of women tell me that 
they consider keeping the under- 
arm dry and fresh all the time is an 
absolutely essential part of an ade- 
quate toilette. 

When the underarm becomes damp 
one never knows when an unpleasant 
odor of perspiration will be notice- 
able. When a cherished frock will be 
ruined. But if dampness on the un- 
derarm is impossible one is certain of 
complete personal irreproachableness. 


To keep the underarm perfectly 
dry and fresh through heat, nervous- 
ness and exercise, make impossible 
the reproach of odor and of stained 
dresses, simply apply Odorono after 
the bath a few times a week. 


So regular a part of the toilette is 
Odorono that four million bottles are 
used every year. 

As one woman says, “I wouldn’t 
be without Odorono any more than 
I would without toilet soap. I have 
used it constantly for ten years.” 

Odorono is endorsed by physicians. 
Regular Odorono (ruby colored) used at 
night about twice a week keeps the aver- 
age skin dry. Odorono No. 3 (colorless) 
milder, is for sensitive skins and must be 
used more often. At toilet goods counters 
35¢ and 60c. The new Odorono Cream 
Depilatory 50c. Send 10c with the cou- 
pon for a complete kit of samples 


New 10¢ Offer: 
Samples of Odorono, 
Odorono No.3,Odorono 


Cream Depilatory and 
Deodorant Powder 





without soap” 





Ruth Miller, 227 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I enclose 10c for 4 samples. 


Name 





Street 





City. State 





(Print name and address plainly) 
In Canada address The Odorono Company, Ltd., 
468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
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had been three years in Italy without.a début. 
His money could not last much longer. 

My heart ached for him 

It was nearly a year later when Raggini get 
his début, and the misfortunes attending it 
were more discouraging than the former ones. 

Raggini had to return to the Galleria and 
begin again the heartrending round from agent 
to manager and manager to agent. Powerless 
to cope with the corrupt politics of the oper- 
atic machine, he made no progress until the 
agents’ war in which the Fascisti threw out all 
theatrical agents and revolutionized the oper- 
atic industry. Then and only then was the 
East Side Caruso able to come into his own and, 
after five years of struggle, he is at last singing 
in his first big season. 

On that hot August day in the Galleria I 
felt oddly chilled after talking with Raggini. 

I hastened back to my hotel, there to await 
Maestro Terni. Come to think of it, he had 
sounded rather evasive and strained over the 
telephone that morning. And why had Poli 
not said anything about his season in his excess- 
ively polite letter of welcome? 

When Maestro Terni came, his news de- 
stroyed in five minutes the frantic waiting 
of five months. Poli had engaged another 
singer for the Manon. The entire season had 
been planned without me. 

I had heard similar tales before from other 
students. I had thought their alibis pitiful 
lies to cover the fact that they had not been 
good enough to get on the stage. And now the 
same thing was happening to me. 

When Poli returned to town and I was able 
to confront him with my questions he troubled 
to answer very few of them. 

“Certainly I could not have saved a place 
for you,” he told me coolly. ‘You were sick. 
You had no voice. And the fact remains that 
you have not shown what you can do in front 
of the public. How could I have taken such a 
gamble in my big season?” 

“Then why did you promise it to me, and 
write me when to come?” 

He gestured vaguely and began to look 
through his papers. I was dismissed. 

I launched a parting question at him. 
“Since you no longer wish to manage my career, 
will you at least introduce me to Ferone?” 

Ferone was probably the biggest operatic 
agent in the world. 

“T’ll have to hear you sing first. And let me 
tell you that while I hope for your sake that it 
is as good as before, I know on my own account 
that it will not be. I doubt if you will ever 
sing again!” 

This was the last straw. Scarlet with rage 
I flew out of his office and down the Dal 
Verme corridor to the outer door where Mario, 
Poli’s factotum, was lingering decoratively. 
He would not let me pass until he had heard 
my furious account of the interview. Then he 
said very gently: 

“Suppose I get you a début right away, in a 
small town. Would you do it?” 

I was speechless with surprise and delight. 
It seemed that a friend of Mario’s, an impre- 
sario appropriately called Miserio, had been 
managing a road opera company with an 
American girl who was paying a substantial 
sum to sing “Traviata.” She had sung so 
badl:;, however, that the public had protested 
her with hisses and catcalls. 

Miserio had been forced to drop her from 
the cast and come back to Milan on a still- 
hunt for a bargain Traviata. I would get 
nothing for singing, but on the other hand I 
would have nothing to pay out. 

That afternoon I made an audition for Miser- 
io and he immediately engaged me to sing 
the operas “Rigoletto” and “Traviata” in 
Asti, where his company was awaiting him 
with their scheduled opening only two days off. 

Asti is the home of Asti Spumante, the Ital- 
ian champagne. [I arrived there full of hopes 
and fears and tremblings. The little town 
with its medieval buildings and even more 
medieval inhabitants seemed to shine in a 
nimbus of good omens for the future. 

Here, I felt, my fate was to be decided. If 


I was capable of holding an audience these 
Italian peasants, who were born whistling the 
operas that it took Americans long years to 
learn, would know it. What welcome would 
they give the stranger tomorrow night when, 
on the stage, she dared to sing the music 
that was their inheritance? I had heard of 
Italian welcomes to American singers, wel- 
comes sometimes vehemently punctuated with 
missiles, and I was dreadfully afraid. 

After my last fiasco I had determined never 
to wire home until the début was accomplished. 
The next day I was thankful that I had not 
wired home. We had rehearsed “Rigoletto,” 
and posters all over town announced the 
evening’s performance. I was sitting in my 
room, when there came a knock at the door. 

I grew rigid with fear. One cannot live in 
Italy without absorbing some of the supersti- 
tion that colors the very air one breathes. A 
knock at the door had announced my fate in 
Milan, before I was to have sung ‘“‘Traviata.”’ 
Was this knock precursor of a like misfortune? 

My tongue was frozen; I could not call 
“Avanti.” The door opened and in strode 
Castelli, the baritone who, with Miserio, was 
running the season. 

“We are all ruined!” he cried. The Casa 
Ricordi had sent a wire to the Asti police to 
stop our performance because the music was 
contraband. We would not sing tonight! 

The Casa Ricordi is perhaps the largest music 
publishing-house in the world. For every 
Ricordi opera that is given a royalty must be 
paid, and the orchestra must use and pay for 
Ricordi scores. Miserio was using his own 
manuscript music for the orchestra, which 
economical stratagem had been discovered. 
Ricordi’s decided to make an example of him 


and wired an ultimatum that he could not now ~° 


give one of their operas even if he paid. 

It was a calamity that left the entire com- 
pany stranded. Miserio departed for Milan 
to plead in person with the music publishers, 
but they were obdurate. Palpitant with anxie- 
ty, the little company awaited his return. 

I was at the Albergo Reale, which formerly 
had been the royal palace of Asti. From my 
stuccoed room I could look out over the cobble- 
stones of the Piazza, which was buzzing with 
the exciting theatrical scandal. By the time 
Miserio returned from Milan everyone in Asti 
was in possession of the facts of the case and 
had pronounced his or her judgment upon it. 

It was embarrassing to be part of this public 
speculation. But I was almost beyond delicacy 
of feeling in my bitter disappointment at failing 
again to make my début. What would the 
Whispering-Gallery say? 

It was midnight when Miserio arrived and 
past midnight when he and the Castellis came 
to my room at the hotel. “There is only one 
way we can save ourselves,” they told me. 
“Can you sing ‘Lucia’ tomorrow night?” 

“Lucia” is not owned by Casa Ricordi; 
anyone may give it without paying rights. | 
looked at the desperate faces before me, gasped, 
and acquiesced. They did not seem to be 
frightened at the thought of throwing together 
a last-minute performance. But what of my 
side of the matter? 

It was hardly the minute for me to think 
of myself and the possible results of being 
hurled into an opera for which I was not 
prepared. A more inauspicious début hardly 
could be imagined. But at this point I ceased 
to think of it as my début. 

It was only through my own initiative that 
I knew “Lucia” at all. I had insisted on learn- 
ing it against the wishes of every teacher I had 
ever had, who all insisted that I should never 
sing such an extreme colorafura réle save 
“by mistake.” This was the mistake! 

It was lucky that my memory was tenacious 
—lI had not sung a note of it for months. As for 
costumes—for the scene in which Lucia comes 
from the hunt, I would have to wear the pink 
velvet, gold-corded “Rigoletto” gown. For 
the wedding scene, my “Traviata” ball dress 
of quite another epoch would have to do. At 
any rate, it was white. And the Mad Scene was 
easy; negligées, of which every opera demancs 
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its quota, are not held down to periods. | 


The day of the performance we spent all | 
morning rehearsing with the piano. At noon- | 
time certain orchestra pieces straggled in from 
their village employments and played for us 
until their luncheon hour was over, when one 
by one they dropped out again while we sang 
on to music that grew thinner and thinner. 

When I took my place in the wings that 
night, [ was too dazed with weariness from the 
long day of rehearsing to be affected by the 
company’s obvious trepidation over what I 
would or would not do when, for the first time 
in my life, I faced a public. 

I went forth and faced an audience full of 
scoffers, all in possession of the sorry history of 
this sorry company. which in addition to the 
rest of its misfortunes possessed an American 
prima donna. What a lot of fun they were 
going to have! They were ready to laugh or 
hiss at anything. 

Half of the orchestra was roped off into 
standing-room where workers from the cham- 
pagne-factories elbowed each other in a solid 
mass. Proudly ensconced in boxes were the 
town store-owners. Before this public I dis- 
played a personality which was far from theat- 
rical, and I felt the recognition of that fact 
before I opened my mouth. 

As if I were working in the studio, I em- 
broidered my song with subtle vocal effects 
which varied in shade but all stayed in pianis- 
simo. I finished the aria,’ and was greeted 
with an uncomplimentary silence. No applause 
after the first aria of my début! 

As surely as if the opinion was spoken, I re- 
ceived my second vibration from the public. 
The mill-hands out in front were not interested 
in shades of expression. They wanted to know 
if I had a voice, and as yet they had not found 
that out. 

I sang my next aria full voice, letting them 
have it in a way that, back home i in | 
would have been called “wowing them.” 
Applause came, swift and spontaneous. 

From such an unfavorable beginning, when | 
in a moment I realized all my deficiencies and | 
the great reason why the best student is worse 
than the worst singer already on the stage, I 
worked through the opera to my last act, the 
famous Mad Scene by which I must stand or 
fall. I was so fatigued I did not see how I could 
sing another note, much less go through the 
action. To add to my woes, before going on 
I had to practise the runs and trills of the 
rondo with the flutist, who had not been at re- 
hearsal that afternoon. 

The company was gathered in the wings to 
wish me a débutante’s luck, which is expressed 
in Italian by the descriptive words—‘Into 
the mouth of the wolf!” 

And into the mouth of the wolf I went, armed 
with Lucia’s dagger. 

And then a strange thing happened. Sud- 
denly I knew that the audience was with me— 
for better or for worse. 

I had to sing the rondo three times before 
that public would part with the Mad Scene. 
The show was stopped, and this time I had 
not tried to wow them. I was so in the clouds 
to hear such tumultuous applause at the end 
of the act that I stood right in the path of the 
descending curtain and was narrowly saved 
from a premature end to my career. 

With one accord, the company fell on my 
neck. This was as I always had dreamed it 
would be, and as I was beginning to fear never 
would be. To climax the glory of the evening 
the local manager of the theater rushed up to | 
me with the news that he was giving a grand | 
gala performance in my honor tomorrow night. | 


With just the advance sales of the gala per- | 


formance of “Lucia” the company became 
magically rehabilitated. Bills were paid and 
plans made for a tour of the near-by towns, 


where they would put on sundry old operas 


that any traveling beggar could seize. 

They begged me to accompany them and 
cclngianiie I refused. I was further tempted 
when, the evening of the Grand Gala, an enor- 
mous floral offering from the entire cast was | 
brought me at the close of the Mad Scene. ! 
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Ann LITTLE 


Croose Wisery? 
Like thousands of others she 


can smile her answer 


Long ago she learned that 
people watched for the 
quick flash of ber gleaming 
teeth... her glorious smile, 

ADIANTLY beautiful .. . 
with a charming personality. 

That is the way you'd describe Miss 

Ann Little. Her close friends agree 

that much of Miss Little’s beauty is due to 

her remarkable teeth . . . teeth that fairly 
glisten when she smiles. 

Her own explanation is extremely simple. 
“Twelve years ago,” she says, “I started using 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. And all 
these years I’ve depended on this one den- 
tifrice to keep my teeth sparkling clean and 
healthy.” 

In this country, and in foreign countries 
the world over, you will find thousands 
and thousands of men and women like Miss 
Little who because they began using Col- 
gate’s ten, fifteen, even twenty years ago, 
have teeth exceptionally sound and beauti- 
ful today. 

There is nothing mysterious about these 













Ever since this picture was 
taken, Miss Little has de- 
pended on Colgate’s to keep 
her téeth arkdag clean. 
enviable results. The men and 
women fortunate to secure them 
did nothing that you cannot easily 
do yourself. They visited their dentists 
for periodic inspections. And they used 
Colgate’s. 

In such a vital matter as the care of the 
teeth, could there be any safer guide than 
the actual experiences of thousands of 
people like yourself? 

Also wouldn’t it be an immense satis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you were 
using was the one which dentists recom- 
mend most frequently? 

X Colgate & Co. Dept. 204-G, 595 Fifth & 


y Avenue, N. Y 
Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon s 


yy Dental Cream. y 
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Morozns is 


great fun—But... 
After the dust and 
wind and sun have 
had their say, your 
skin has a perfect right to feel “seedy”— 
out of sorts—chafed—dry—unhappy. 








Before that outing, call upon Frostilla! Rub 
it gently into the skin. Just a dozen drops 
of prevention—your perfect insurance 
against that after-smart and irritation. 


And if wind and sun have already played 
their irritating pranks—Frostilla will 
quickly soothe, cool and satinize that fe- 
vered surface. It will put a new “com- 
plexion” on your out-door days and foil all 
irking weather troubles. Carry a bottle 
in your car—that’s a good idea! 


Sold at all drug and department stores in 
. those trim blue-labeled bottles, 50c and $1. 


The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York City 
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With typical Latin generosity and improvi- 
dence they had again bankrupted themselves 
to thank the Americana for having saved them. 

I wanted to go with these happy-go-lucky 
gipsies, but already Milan was calling. 

The Whispering-Gallery had spread the 
news of my success. The morning after my 
début I had received four telegrams from dif- 
ferent agents and impresarios offering me en- 
gagements.. Later in the day there came a 
majestic wire from Poli, congratulating me on 
my “triumph” and bidding me return to Milan. 

And so I went back to Milan. I was no 
longer the big question-mark that every stu- 
dent represents. I was an artist who had 
shown what she could do. 

And everyone in the Galleria knew that 
Poli had sent for me. 

it was a sweet moment when I was welcomed 


| back to the Dal Verme as ceremoniously as 
| though I were already a great prima donna. 
| Poli lost no time in eating the words that had 
| made me rush in rage out of the theater and 


into my. début. 

“T thought you never would sing again. 
Instead, you had to sing the rondo three 
times running at every performance. That 
is a great achievement—even in Asti. But you 
must leave the small towns alone now!” 


us, do you, Gencral Jackson?” asked one of the 
girls. 

“Whip us!” Jackson caught her up. “Why, 
my dear child, we’ll give those fellows a lickin’ 
they won’t forget i in a thousand years! Things 
do even up in this world. I'll tell you young 
folks something. I was a puny lad when the 
Revolution was raging in the Carolinas. The 
British soldiers were making fiendish war on 
women and children. A clip with the saber on 
the head and a slash on the arm”—he touched 
the old scars lightly—“have helped me_ to 
remember the way they attacked helpless 
women and burned their cabins. 

“My brother and I were flung into a filthy 
stockade at Camden and starved and denied 
medical care. As a result my brother died. 
Thank God, I’ve got a chance to square ac- 
counts! And for every sailor they’ve dragged 
from an American ship we’ll chuck a thousand 
Englishmen into the sea! Our Tennesseeans are 
the straightest rifle shots in the world! All we 
want is plenty of British heads for targets. 
Run along now and tell your folks the news.” 

“So it’s come,” said Rachel. ‘‘You’ll have 
your chance at soldiering. You'll not fail in 
anything they give you todo. You know with- 
out my telling you, my heart goes with you, 
my dearest, wherever you go.” 

He was at her side, his arms about her, 
bending that their cheeks might touch. Brave 
to this moment, the courage died in her now. 

“T’ll not cry,” she said, stifling a sob. “I 
wouldn’t hold you back. I’m so proud of you! 
You're all my life! Without you I should die!” 

‘We're not thinking of dying!” he said with 
a laugh. “This war won’t last long. We'll 
clean ’em up on land and sea! I’m not looking 
for glory. There’ll be thousands of men called 
to serve, and you can be sure the powers at 
Washington won’t let me be too conspicuous! 
My stand on the Burr case fixed that!” 

His attempt to minimize the importance of 
the summons to war, in which she saw first of 
all an assault upon the peace of their home life, 
failed to console her. She picked up a candle 
and started upstairs. 

“What that woman told you is true,”’ she 
said when they were in their room. “It may 
not all be as she said, but I’ve had the same 
feeling from the time I began to love you. 
It’s the will of God that you shall do great 
things!’ She lifted her head and the pride 
shone in her eyes. ‘‘When you leave me now 
it will be the beginning of changes. Our life 
here will never be the same again. They'll 





tuke you away from me! Oh, that’s the hardest 
| part of it! I'll have to give you up!” 


“Oh,” I responded, “ 
my agent again?” 

He did not appreciate my humor. He said: 

“IT am going to prolong my season into 
December. I shall prolong it with the addition 
of the opera ‘Traviata,’ and you shall sing it.” 

I went out walking on air. I had called 
Milan the ugliest city in the world; its streets 
now looked like fairyland. I passed through 
the Galleria and gazed with deep, rushing 
friendliness upon every whispering little group. 

I had been through the crucible and could 
wt vente them all—even the alibiing failures 
who croaked that they just hadn’t had the luck. 

Where would I have been without my luck— 
if Mario had not happened to be in my path 
on that morning when I had zoomed down 
the corridor away from Poli’s office? 

I had come unscathed from the mouth of the 
wolf, by a combination of circumstances which 
is more important to a career than the posses- 
sion of merit. I had come forth unscathed, 
and so felt myself strengthened forevermore. 

But if the mouth of the wolf had left its 
fangs upon me, would it have made me an- 
other of the landmarks of the Galleria, a soul 
weakened, shaken, embittered by the torture 
it had undergone? 

I am afraid so. 


are you going to be 


> ngionrm—_—_~- 
A Chevalier of the Cumberland (Cont. from page 103) 


‘ Nothing he could find to say comforted 
er. 

“T love you so! I love you so!’ she mur- 
mured pitifully. 

She had never been like this before—this 
daughter of the Donelsons with her heritage 
and experience of valor. 

At breakfast she was herself again. She 
walked with him to the horse-block when he 
was ready to ride to Nashville. 

“T must have been tired last night or I 
wouldn’t have behaved like a baby,” she said, 
clinging to his hand after he had mounted. 
“You'll forgive me, won’t you, dear?” 

“Do you think I’d like it if you didn’t take 
on a little!’ he demanded with a grufiness as- 
sumed to hide his tenderness. ‘There’s some 
stuff to be hauled up from Clover Bottom. 
Tell the boys to fetch it. And tell Jonas to 
fix the corn-crib door where a plank’s come 
loose. If Jim Turner comes for that bay mare 
he looked at last week, the price is seventy-five 
dollars cash or I’ll take it out in corn.” 

She smiled, knowing well that it was only a 
pretense that the plantation and not war was 
first in his thoughts. 


“Fools! Impotent imbeciles! In God’s 
name, who’s running this war! They sent us 
here and now nobody knows why we came!” 

Jackson at the head of two thousand volun- 
teers, camped near Natchez, thus delivered him- 
self daily to Coffee, now a colonel of cavalry, 
and to the faithful Fowler, who had refused a 
commission and in a private’s uniform unos- 
tentatiously served as secretary to Jackson. 
Fowler had created this place for himself. 
He had promised Rachel to keep watch over 
her warrior lord. 

The commander’s aides, John Reid and 
Thomas Hart Benton, men of marked ability, 
welcomed Fowler to the confidential circle at 
headquarters, knowing Jackson’s affection for 
him; and the impetuous commander listened to 
Fowler even when he flouted the advice of the 
others. 

“Wait for orders! You'll gain nothing by 
offending your superiors,” Fowler counseled 
when Jackson, infuriated by prolonged inac- 
tion, threatened to start with his command for 
the Canadian frontier, where Hull’s American 
Army had met defeat. 

Now came an order from Washington whose 
effect was to loose a terrific stream of wrath. 

“Damn their cowardly souls!” Jackson roared, 
and flung the paper to Benton to read aloud. 

He was to dismiss his command; let the men 
get themselves home as best they might! The 
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How to Get Rid _ 


stupidest and curtest of orders, in which the 
thanks of the President were only added insult. 
Five hundred miles from Nashville and no 
hint of pay for the volunteers, no provision for 
transportation! All military stores to be turned 
over to Wilkinson. 

“By the Eternal!’ Jackson declared when 
his officers had been hastily assembled, “TI tell 
you our men are going back as soldiers of 
Teunessee and not as a lot of starving vaga- 
bonds. I'll never face the folks at home if I 
don’t take my command back as I brought it. 
I'll do it, by God, if I pay the bills myself!” 

Back to Tennessee they went. Jackson 
tramped most of the way, giving his three 
horses for the use of the sick. The more ser- 
iously sick, borne in wagons, knew constantly 
his ministering hand. 

They marveled at his hardihood as he 
swung along through the mud, shaming the 
despondent with his own good cheer. His face 
might be drawn with weariness, but there was 
no sign of fatigue in the keen blue eyes that 
softened so responsively to every appeal to his 
sympathies. 

They now began to speak of him affectionately 
as the old man, or old Jackson. Marveling at 
his endurance, they must needs find a homely 
descriptive word with which to characterize 


his strong fiber. He was like hickory—yes; and | 
soon he was Old Hickory. Hearing the sobri- | 


quet bestowed upon him, the commander 
smiled grimly. 


“The boys mean it kindly,” he remarked to | 
Fowler, “but that word old hurts a little. I’m | 
forty-six and pretty much of a damned failure.” | 

“Never say that, for it’s false!” cried Fowler. | 


“Look at me for the perfect pattern of the 
failure. Taking these men home after the 
trick the government played on you will make 
you more friends than anything you ever did. 
You’re going to be the most popular man in 
Tennessee. Any lingering animosity on ac- 
count of the Dickinson affair will be wiped out. 
They'll need you before this war is over, and 
when they do you'll find no difficulty in getting 
men to follow you!” 

“Damn it, Fowler! I don’t want to be a 
fizzle. But if this war’s coming to nothing 
I'll settle down to raising colts and corn!’ 

The mud-splashed legion was received 
with great acclaim in Nashville and Jackson’s 
spirits soared again. 

Rachel took him to her heart with new pride. 
The latest news from the East discouraged the 
idea that the war might be of short duration; 
the volunteers would be needed again. Her 
misgivings vanished now that he was safely 
home. She too was aware that the old tnmi- 


~ ties that had given her so many sleepless nights 


were forgotten. 

The women of East Tennessee, forgetting 
the feud with Sevier, presented a stand of 
colors to the command with a noteworthy cere- 
mony in the Nashville public square, before 
the eyes of all the Cumberland. The town 
had never before heard such cheers as 
greeted the commander’s speech of acceptance. 
A proud hour for Rachel. 

“You will be patient now, my dear,” she 
said when she had got him home to the Hermi- 
tage and he had been properly impressed by 
the fine progress young Andrew had made in 
his absence. 

Peace for a little while; but he must project 
himself into another affair of honor. He was 
only to serve young Captain Carroll, who had 
accompanied the Natchez expedition, as second 
in a duel, he explained to Rachel; but who was 
Carroll, until recently clerk in a Pittsburgh 
hardware store, that he should disturb the 
tranquillity of the Hermitage by requiring such 
service of its master? 

Rachel scolded a little; she had had her fill 
of duels. Jackson’s partiality for the hand- 
some captain had caused jealousy among other 
young officers, and Jesse Benton, brother of 
Tom Benton, had seized upon some trivial 
matter to challenge Carroll. 

“For God’s sake, don’t mix in their troubles! 
It’s beneath your dignity. And the Bentons 
have been your good friends! Tom Benton’s in 








of Arm and Leg Hair 


So it won’t grow back, 


thick and bristly 


An interesting NEW DISCOVERY 
that solves the hair-removing 


problem amazingly 


‘ 

















OW it has been discovered that the hair 


on one’s arms or legs can not only be 
removed completely, but coarse, bristly re- 
growth and enlarged pores be entirely over- 
come—and re-growth retarded indefinitely. 


As a result, cosmeticians are taking back 
everything they have ever said about 
hair removing and taking a new stand. It 
would seem that the hair-removing prob- 
lem has at last been solved, for women. 


The discovery comes from the labora- 
tory of the noted mid-western scientist, 
R. C. Lawry. Beauty writers are refer- 
ring to him as “The man who works 
miracles in ridding women of hair.” 


What It Is 
It is a preparation closely resembling a 
superlatively fine beauty clay in tex- 
ture. You spread it on. Then rinse it 
off with lukewarm water. That is all. 
Every vestige of hair rinses off with it. 





Re-growth itself is slowed 
7 times; coarse re-growth 
banished forever and 
enlarged pores utterly 
avoided. 
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The hair is gone so completely, that 
unlike after the razor, you can feel ab- 
solutely no stubble; no sign or indica- 
tion that hair had ever grown on that 
place even by running your hand across 
it! Your skin is as soft and free of hair 
as a child’s skin. AND—you are free of 
that hair indefinitely! 


The man who works miracles 
ridding women of hair 
R. C. Lawry, noted mid-western 
Sctentist who recently astonished 
the cosmetic world by proving 
hair can not only be removed 
completely, but Kept fror 
growing back indefinitely. 


It goes without saying, of course, that 
NEET contains no caustic or any of the 
poisonous chemicals associated with old- 
time “depilatories.” 

Hospitals are now using it widely tc 
remove hair before operations. 

Largely at the advice of beauty ex- 
perts, women are flocking to this new 
creation. It simplifies amazingly the 
whole hair-removing problem. It defi- 
nitely ends the stimulated hair growth 
thousands of women today are suffering 
from the razor. 

This discovery is compounded in the 
hair-removing preparation called Neer. 
A preparation on the American market 
some years, but recently radically 
changed in method of compounding to 
embody the Lawry discovery. 

After the first application, normal hair 
growth (reappearance of the hair) is 
slowed 7 times. 


On Sale at Stores or Use Coupon 
The preparation “Neet’—embodying 
the complete Lawry discovery—is now 
on sale at all drug, department stores 
and beauty parlors. The usual price 
is $1.00. There is also a 60c size. 
Obtain at your drug, department 
store, or beauty parlor, or if you cannot 
be supplied, use the coupon below for 
supply by mail. The $1.00 The NEW 
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| Washington now trying to collect your claims 
| against the government for the money you ad- 
| vanced to bring the volunteers home.” 
This from Coffee, who knew too well Jack- 
son’s weakness for getting into scrapes. 
“They’re trying to drive Carroll out of the 
state! They say he’s fawned on me to win 
| preferment, and by the Eternal, I’ll stand by 
| the boy!” 
| The result of the meeting justified Coffee’s 
fears. Benton received a wound that kept 
him in bed two weeks—no serious matter; but 
_his brother, pressing for the allowance of 
| Jackson’s claims, was mightily stirred when 
| the news reached him. He proceeded in hot 
{haste to Nashville, cursing Jackson. 

His cursings preceded him like a pillar of 
fire, and Coffee, reading the signs in the Sep- 
tember heavens, prepared Jackson for trouble. 
Carroll left town, perhaps on business per- 
taining to the hardware trade. Jackson, learning 
of Tom Benton’s return, established head- 
quarters at the Nashville Inn, and indulged his 
fancy for billiards with his nephew, Stokely 
Hays, while Coffee reconnoitered. 

The Bentons were camped at the City Hotel 
across the square, Coffee reported. 

“T’ll go for my mail,” said Jackson. “If 
those scoundrels want to see me they’ll know 
I’m here.” He put down his cue, donned his 
coat, buckled on his short sword, looked to his 
pistols. 

Tom Benton was sunning himself at the door 

of his inn as Jackson and Coffee crossed the 
square to the postoffice. 
Jackson and Coffee got their mail and 
| started back to the inn, keeping to the side- 
walk, a course which made it necessary to pass 
Tom, who, reinforced by his brother, was still 
standing at the tavern door. 

“Don’t speak; let him make any advances,” 
said Coffee, close at Jackson’s side. 

But Jackson’s blood took fire at the sight 
of the two men, so lately his friends but 
now bitter enemies. ‘Defend yourselves, you 
damned scoundrels!’’ he shouted. 

“Ingrate! Cowardly liar!” roared Tom with 
a menacing gesture. Jackson’s pistol was out. 

Tom slowly retreated through the public 
room of the tavern with the muzzle of Jackson’s 
pistol at his heart. No words were spoken 
but their gaze met in a glare of hatred. The 
loafers in the tavern watched the men with 
awe. Coffee had remained outside to watch 
the younger Benton, but Jesse, having seen 
his brother’s plight, dashed round the building 
to the balcony at the rear. 

A shout from Coffee was too late to warn 
Jackson of his peril. Jesse’s pistol roared 
and Jackson went down with his left shoulder 
and arm torn by slugs and bullets. Coffee, rush- 
ing upon Tom Benton, fired and missed, but 
Benton tumbled backward down the stairs 
| into the court below and was out of the fight. 
| Stokely Hays now reached the scene, saw 
Jackson lying on the floor and attacked Jesse 
fiercely with a dirk. 

The town was aroused and a crowd swept in 
‘from the Square. Hays and Coffee, thirsting 
|for vengeance, were seized before they could 
| inflict injury upon the furious brothers. 
| Jackson, lying in a pool of blood from his 
| jagged wound, was carried to his own inn. 
| The arm must be amputated, said the doctors. 
Jackson, weak from loss of blood, rallied as they 
announced the verdict. By God, he would 
keep his arm! he gasped, his eyes glittering. 
They left the bullet in his arm and dressed the 
lacerated shoulder while the-Bentons harangued 
the crowd outside, denouncing and defying 
their enemy. 

More bad news for Rachel! She rode to 
town in haste to take charge of the wounded 
lion. He couldn’t be moved for a week and 
after she got him home he lay for a fortnight 
suffering intensely but with his usual fortitude 
growling that a bushel of Benton shot couldn’t 

ill him. 








“You chose a mighty poor time for getting 
yourself shot to pieces,” said John Overton. 
““An express rider’s just passed through with 





black news from the South. Five hundred and 
fifty people, men, women and children, massa- 
cred at Fort Mims! The Cherokees are running 
wild. There'll be a call for volunteers. And 
you lie here half shot to pieces!” 

“By God, I’ll not lie here long!’’ cried 
Jackson. ‘The accursed British are inciting 
the Indians; we must look to the safety of 
Tennessee!” 

Rachel, adept in adjusting herself to the 
swift changes in her warring lord’s affairs, 
rejoiced that the Governor’s call to arms has- 
tened his recovery. The men of the phalanx 
that had followed him to Natchez were eager 
to march again. Much to be done, yes, to fit 
his command for the new adventure; but his 
quick-visioning mind neglected nothing. At 
ee much ink flowed from Fowler’s 
quill. 

The southern sky was red, and he ordered 
Coffee to start toward the Gulf at once with 
three hundred cavalrymen. Word came back 
from Coffee that his command was inade- 
quate; war was on in earnest. 

Jackson, reading the big fellow’s message, 
sprang out of bed. 

“Bring my uniform and sword!” he shouted. 

“You’re not well enough, my dear!’’ pleaded 
Rachel; but the fire of battle was in his eyes. 

She knew when he left her, worn and hag- 
gard, to ride into the camp of his beloved 
Tennesseeans—his arm in a sling, but carrying 
his head high and with the old unconquerable 
fire in his eyes—that destiny had again flung 
the dice against their old sweet dream of peace. 

Sleepless nights for Rachel, long vigils by the 
Hermitage windows; hourly prayers to God to 
preserve him. 

At times the benign powers seemed to have 
deserted him. To smash the Indian confed- 
eracy would have proved a formidable task un- 
der the most favoring circumstances, but the 
lord of the Hermitage was beset by every 
conceivable obstacle—inadequate equipment, 
failure of supplies, mutiny, lack of a decisive 
policy at Washington. 

“By the Eternal, I’ll destroy this savage 
power or die in the attempt!” he declared to 
Fowler. 

Action at last! Jackson the soldier began to 
show his hand. The Creeks, dismayed by the 
relentless blows of the most formidable foe that 
had ever invaded their territory, made a stand 
on the Tallapoosa and there Jackson battered 
their fortifications with his six-pounders while 
sharpshooters from the tree tops and Coffee’s 
horsemen cut down the fugitives. The com- 
mander’s heart was big with pride in his Ten- 
nesseeans. His incomitable army was sprink- 
led with genuises! 

A certain Davy Crockett emerged from ob- 
scurity in the course of this campaign—dead 
shot, whimsical humorist, beguiling story-teller 
—the joy of the command. Sam Houston all 
but perished of wounds received on the Talla- 
poosa. There were scholars in the Tennessee 
army who could answer any. question in the 
whole range of human knowledge, as well as 
artisans expert in all the crafts. The com- 
mander knew and loved them all. His sobri- 
quet of Old Hickory grew in favor, though 
some there were who preferred Old Lion. 

Fowler, Reid, Lewis and Eaton, always at- 
tentive to his comfort, knew that he suffered 
much. The ribs snapped by Dickinson’s bullet 
ached in time of rain; and Benton’s lead was 
not a comfortable burden in his arm. Though 
half. the time barely able to sit his horse, 
emaciated, sallow, weakened, he crawled out 
of his camp bed at any hour of the night to look 
to the comfort of his men. 

A rumor ran among the Indians after the first 
shattering defeats that a white devil, invul- 
nerable to arrow and bullet, was loose in their 
old hunting-grounds. Sipping gin and water, 
the only medicine that eased his sufferings, he 
flung off letters to the governor at Knoxville— 
complaints and demands—in his own slashing 
style. Now and then, when a messenger could 
be provided, a note to Rachel assuring her that 
all was well. 

“This business will kill you!” growled Coffee. 
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“In God’s name stop whimpering, John 
Coffee! You’ve been prophesying my death 
for twenty years! I haven’t got time to die!’ 

A power more potent than gin kept him 
going: the will of the sick boy who would not 
die in the Camden prison-pen was not to be 
broken in Jackson, leader of men! 

With the fierce energy of a hundred giants 
he pressed on to the conclusion of his task, till 
the musical names in the Creek and Cherokee 
geography were rewritten in blood—Tallu- 
schatches, Talladega, Tohpeka, Coosa, Talla- 
poosa! The backbone of the Spanish-British- 
Indian alliance broke under the bludgeon blows 
of the inexorable Tennesseean. 

Eight months of it and he led the victors 
home again. There must be speech-making 
and feasting for the conquering hero, whose 
answer was to praise his gallant command. 

What next would be asked of him? The 
question was like a pain in Rachel’s heart. She 
was shocked to see him so thin, and she alone 
saw the great weariness in the blue eyes. Far 
too many people invaded the Hermitage and 
yet they came only to praise him. She man- 
aged for a day now and then to keep him in bed, 
but.in the course of their years together how 
little she had had of him! 

There was no peace for the Hermitage. The 
subjugation of the Creeks was only a small 
item; the Spaniards in Florida remained a men- 
ace; and the war with England dragged on. 

“You’re a soldier now,” she remarked as they 
sat on the Hermitage veranda. ‘“You’ve done 
so many things, my dearest, and done them all 
well. You'll be ordered away again; I reckon 
it may come any day.” 

In spite of herself a note of melancholy crept 
into her voice but, absorbed, he had not no- 
ticed it. 

‘When I was a boy over yonder on the Wax- 
haw I used to think I’d like to be a soldier,”’ he 
said. ‘And now I reckon I haven’t done so 
badly.” 

This was the boy in him appealing for mater- 
nal sympathy, and touched to find that this 
yearning had survived all vicissitude, peril and 
success, she gave him the warm praise he 
craved, glad in the knowledge that he found it 
sweeter than any that could be given by gov- 
ernors or presidents. 

Soldiering was unprofitable. Debts both- 
ered him. A letter arrived from Washington 
asking if he would accept a brigadier-general- 
ship in the regular army. 

“If you take it, that makes you a soldier for 
life,” remarked Rachel, but she was pleased by 
the recognition. 

“No; I could resign any time. But I don’t 
know that I care to take the commission. I 
like serving with the Tennessee volunteers. It 
would be mighty different if they put me over 
men from the northern seaboard. I like to be 
with our neighbor boys, who can march and 
fight on parched corn.” 

He was still pondering his decision when a 
letter arrived offering a major-generalship. 

“That’s more like it,” said Reid. “But 
they’re offering it because they need you. 
They’re finding out what you’ve known all 
along—that the southern coast has got to be 
protected. If the British take New Orleans the 
war is lost. And with the usual allowances, the 
commission is worth six thousand dollars.” 

“Damn the money! With the higher rank I 


silly orders from Washington. I’ll send my 
acceptance this hour!” 

With the enlarged authority of his higher 
rank, Jackson began to enjoy himself. The 
vulnerability of the southern coast had inter- 
ested him for many years, and the accursed 
dons were still in Florida, where just now they 
were sheltering British ships. 

With headquarters established at Mobile, he 
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pondered over maps. “Only a thousand miles 
of coast to defend!” he snarled, lighted his pipe 
and studied the maps anew. 

A friendly Indian came into camp with a new 
English musket, and reported that the British | 
were already arming the Creek refugees on 
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diplomacy involving the good faith of Spain— 
ostensibly a neutral power. A scout brought 
news that British officers were drilling the In- 
dians in the public square at Pensacola while 
Maurequez, the governor, entertained the 
officers of the British fleet in his house. 

“Tt takes six weeks to send a message to 
Washington and get an answer,”’ said Jackson, 
“but I’ll report conditions, and fight before 
they can stop me.” 


E FLUNG off a letter to the Secretary of 
War that was much in the tone of a de- 
spairing parent appealing toa stupid and erring 
son to amend his ways. Highly pleased with this 
deliverance he trimmed a fres ) quillforan assault 
upon Governor. Maurequez, that imbecile— 
that two-faced, slinking Spanish scoundrel! 
This fervid communication Jackson read to his 
staff with keen satisfaction. 

“Spain had better look to her own active 
commotions before she walks forth in that maj- 
esty of strength and power which you threaten 
to draw down upon the United States. Your 
Excellency has been candid enough to admit 
your having supplied the Indians with arms. 
In addition to this, I have learned that a British 
flag has been seen flying on one of your forts. 
All this is done whilst you are pretending to be 
neutral.’ 

“Now note this carefully,” Jackson said, 
raising his hand impressively: 

“You cannot be surprised then, but on the 
contrary will provide a fort in your town for my 
soldiers and Indians should I take it in my head 
to pay you a visit. In future I beg you to 
withhold your iasulting charges against my 
government for one more inclined to listen to 
your. slander than I am; nor consider me any 
more as a diplomatic character unless so pro- 
claimed to you from the mouths of my cannon.’ 

“Fowler, put plenty of red wax on that and 
send it to the garlic-soaked fool by a reliable 
messenger. Butler’”—he addressed his adju- 
tant—“I want you to start for Teanessze at 
once and bring all the men you can get.” 

With Pensacola to watch on the one hand 
and Mobile on the other Jackson did not lack 
for occupation while he waited for reinforce- 
ments. 

Furious vituperations were evoked at head- 
quarters by the news, seeping through to 
Mobile, that the British had burned Washing- 
ton and driven President Madison from the 
White House with Dolly, his wife, clutching the 
original draft of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Wash- 
ington. 

“My God! they let themselves be licked. 
It’s a national disgrace,” fumed Jackson to his 
staff. “I reckon we needn’t expect any orders 
from the capital. The British will have a fleet 
down here pretty soon unless they’re bigger 
fools than I think ’em. 

‘We'd better stop ’em here,’’ he said as he 
surveyed the fortifications at Fort Bowyer, an 
abandoned redoubt on Mobile Point, “‘or leave 
the way open for an assault on Orleans.” 

To young. Major William Lawrence with a 
hundred and sixty men he committed the de- 
fense of the fort and prepared to repel an inva- 
sion by land. 

These were nervous times for the lord of the 
Hermitage. A force of British marines and 
Indians landed between the town and the fort. 
Nothing so serious in that; but on the same 
September day four British war vessels lazily 
appeared off the fort. Tentative exchanges of 
shots with the ships and more aggressive move- 
ments by the land-forces kept the Americans 
busy. 

The fleet daringly ran into the channel within 
close range of the fort’s guns and the battle 
was on. Expecting an easy conquest, the 
British pounded the walls furiously; but the 
American guns were well served. The lan- 
guorous southern air quivered with the roar. 
The brig Hermes, riddled by Lawrence’s fire, 
went adrift and her commander set her on fire 
and withdrew with his wounded to another 
vessel. 

As the sun went down the three remaining 
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ships limped away followed by derisive salutes 
from the Americans. As night settled upon 
the scene flames of the burning ship gave the 
battle-worn garrison a chance to estimate the 
price of their victory. 

Four dead and ten wounded were the total 
American casualties of the furious bombard- 
ment; yet no mean foe, the British, and two 
of the commanders the sons of peers! 

“T hope old Maurequez has plenty of wine 
to console the friends we’ve sent back to him,” 
remarked Jackson as the British land-force 
fled in disorder toward Pensacola. ‘By God, 
that boy Lawrence isa soldier! All hell couldn’t 
have driven him out of that fort!” 

At dawn he was busy writing a report of the 
battle, full of generous praise of his subor- 
dinates. Mobile was safe for the time being, 
but from New Orleans the news was disquiet- 
ing. There, he foresaw, would be a supreme 
test of America’s strength. The Mississippi 
must be held. 

He overlooked nothing. Reid and Fowler 
were busy copying. his letters—to Claiborne, 
the governor of Louisiana; to Blount, governor 
of Tennessee; and appeals that rang like 
trumpet-calls to Louisiana to prepare “‘to rally 
round the eagle of Columbia!” 

In spite of physical ills his spirits soared at 
news that the always trustworthy Cofice was 
near at hand and he rode forth to meet him. 

Riding at the head of two thousand men, 
Coffee brought verbal reports of Rachel’s well!- 
being and a letter of home news and wifcly 
cautions as to his health. 

“Mrs. Jackson warned me, sir, to see that 
you don’t sleep on damp ground and she sent 
some blankets which I’ll dig out of my ‘stores 
tomorrow.” 

“T don’t need the blankets; it’s her faith in 
me that counts,” said Jackson gravely. 

‘All Tennessee has that now. The fact that 
you’re in command down here has increased 
confidence in the ability of the country to win 
the war.” 

“By the Eternal, there’s no question of 
losing!” cried Jackson. ‘All I ask of the gov- 
ernment is to send me men—and no damned 
fool orders! If I waited for orders, my men 
would rot in camp! I’m going to take another 
poke at the British in Pensacola and shake 
the back teeth out of that damned Spanish 
governor.” 

“But we’re not at war with Spain,’ 
gested Coffee. 

‘We are if I march on Pensacola!’ Jackson 
retorted with a glimmer of humor in his eyes. 

He set off for Pensacola with three thousand 
men. He sent an officer forward with a flag of 
truce to request an interview with the governor. 
The flag was fired on. Jackson bristled and 
ordered his men to bivouac. 

A Spanish corporal, prowling on the out- 
skirts of the town, was sent to the governor 
with an inquiry as to the meaning of the hos- 
tile reception by a power ostensibly at peace 
with the United States. 

The reply from Maurequez was a whimper 
that he was virtually at the mercy of the Brit- 
ish and would be glad of any suggestions the 
American commander might make as to his 
unhappy plight. 

“Cowardly jackass! I’ll clean ’im out!” 
roared Jackson. He called for the surrender 
of the town and when Maurequez refused 
Jackson instantly gave orders to attack. 

In the face of strongly fortified block- 
houses, Spanish artillery and citizens firing 
from windows and garden walls, and with a 
British squadron anchored in the harbor, 
Jackson loosed the dogs of war on Pensacola. 
The stage was set to his taste; he was having a 
good time! While the firing was still going on 
he rode through the streets, a target for snipers, 
until, as he was passing the governor’s mansion, 
Maurequez tumbled out, trembling with fear, 
and declared that he would meet all the de- 
mands of the Americans. 

“My position has been difficult, sir, ex- 
tremely difficult!’ he cried, wringing his hands. 
“With my small force it has been impossible to 
resist the British. I assure you that I have 


, 


sug- 


had no purpose but to maintain strict neu- 
trality.” 

“That, sir, is between you and your God,” 
Jackson answered spaciously. “I demand 
that you immediately send orders to your 
people to stop firing on my troops.” 

Maurequez delivered the town, but the Brit- 
ish blew up Fort Barrancas, six miles down the 
bay, before Jackson could seize it, and their 
warships stood out to sea. Jackson’s rage 
at the barrenness of his triumph was en- 
hanced by the suspicion that Maurequez had 
connived at the withdrawal of the British. 

His alert mind was functioning swiftly. 
New Orleans! There was the vital point! To 
lose it would be to lose the Mississippi. A 
sense of the danger there had haunted him 
since his voyage with Rachel in that year that 
was still golden in his memory. 

He was sending letters express to the gov- 
ernor at Knoxville and included a brief letter 
to Rachel. 


Be not concerned, my dearest. The 
God of your Bible is with us. We shall 
give the infamous foes cf our country a 
beating they will long remember. My best 
love to our dear son. There is no hour in 
which I do not hold you both in my 
thoughts. When things have settled in 
New Orleans I shall have headquarters 
there for some time and shall want you to 
join me. The men are in good spirits. 
God bless our Tennesseeans! Never was 
valor equal to theirs. I hope the bay 
mare, Cricket, serves you well in the sad- 
dle. If there’s an excess of corn better 
sell it. Bob Hays will counsel you. I 
hope Philip got well of the trouble in 
his leg—he’s one of the mest faithful of 
our black people. I miss his care of my 
horses . ‘ 

Sweet it will be to feel your arms about 
me again. Be assured I am well . 


Only Fowler and Reid knew the forti- 
tude with which daily he overcame pain and 
weakness! 

On to New Orleans! He sent eleven thou- 
sand men westward and followed with only 
his staff, riding slowly to study the country. 

The approach of the general who was to save 
their city had keyed the frightened inhabitants 
to a high pitch of expectancy. The committee 
that rode out to meet him inciuded Governor 
Claiborne, Mayor Girod and Commodore 
Patterson and half a dozen private citizens. 


HEY had imagined him an imposing person, 

garbed in keeping with his rank for a cere- 
monious entrance into the imperiled city. 
But as they paused and left their carriages, a 
lean, sallow cadaver of a man rode forward 
and drawing himself erect saluted by touching 
the narrow vizor of a shabby leathern cap. 
The cap and the blue cloak that hung from 
his shoulders were mementoes picked up in 
the streets of Pensacola. The jack-boots that 
covered his attenuated legs were plastered with 
mud; his cavalry jacket was threadbare. 

The fashionably appareled welcoming com- 
mittee were embarrassed, not a little appalled 
as this most unpromising person dismounted 
and tossed his bridle-rein to an orderly. 

“Major-General Jackson, gentlemen—at 
your service.” 

It was only when they heard his voice, met 
the gaze of the blue eyes and felt the firm grip 
of his hand that they were assured that no 
trick was being played upon them. 

“Edward Livingston!” 

Both Jackson’s hands went out and a smile 
lighted his stern, worn face. 

Livingston, the kind, helpful friend of those 
early Philadelphia days! He, too, had changed. 
Life had not been wholly kind to the child of 
the Hudson manor-house. Mayor of the City 
of New York after his experience in the Con- 
gress, an embezzlement by a subordinate, for 
which he was in nowise responsible, had so 
wrcugnt upon his sensitive nature that he had 
rer:xved to New Orleans and was now the 
leading lawyer of Louisiana. 
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‘We have much to say to each other,” he 
said in his old charming way, “but Louisiana 
and New Orleans must first bid you welcome.” 

They bore Jackson away to the handseme 
home of a wealthy citizen where a feast had 
been prepared in honor of the commander. 
But Jackson betrayed a discouraging lack of 
appetite. His host, distressed that the dis- 
tinguished guest touched none of the delicacies 
placed before him, asked solicitously what 
would be more acceptable. 

‘A dish of boiled hominy,” Jackson replied. 
‘And I prefer corn whisky to wine.” 

He did not tell them that the eating of any 
but the simplest foods caused him the greatest 
agony. Here was a man on whom they must 
rely for the defense of their city and he was 
evidently an invalid! With pungent questions 
he uncovered the fact that New Orleans was 
practically without defenses. 

The inventory of dangers included a fleet of 
fifty British warships at Jamaica with trans- 
ports ready to fling a great force of redcoats 
at New Orleans. The British ships were cap- 
tained by sailors of reputation; the accom- 
panying soldiers were seasoned veterans com- 
manded by officers with distinguished records. 
The readily surmised purpose of the expedi- 
tion was to seize New Orleans and tie the Gulf 
with Canada. 

The gentlemen of New Orleans eyed one 
another furtively. To cope with this formid- 
able array the government had sent this sick 
man from Nashville! 

“The situation is serious.) We hope you 
don’t think it desperate,” remarked Governor 
Claiborne anxiously. 

“T’d never call any situation desperate,” 
Jackson retorted, his eyes glinting. ‘We will 
save the city and hold the river! The future 
of this nation demands that we succeed; we'll 
not consider failure!” 

He established headquarters in a three-story 
building in Royal Street and became at once 
the busiest man in America. 

“The civil authorities trifle with the situ- 
ation!’ Jackson declared heatedly to Fowler, 
Reid and others of his staff. ‘“They’ve done 
nothing toward defending their city! I’ve no 
time to fool with puttering civilians—I’ll de- 
clare martial law!”’ 

His listeners moved uneasily in their chairs. 
With a lawyer’s caution Livingston suggested 
reasons against so drastic a step. 

“Wouldn’t it be well to have the authority 
of the President?” asked Fowler. ‘Martial 
law is an extraordinary proceeding. The 
Federal and state authorities may resist.” 

“Let ’em!” replied Jackson succinctly. “Ill 
prepare my proclamation at once.” 


“Jean Lafitte, waiting to see General Jack- 
son!’ an orderly announced. 

Every man at headquarters was instantly 
on his feet with eyes bent anxiously on the 
door. Jackson laughed at their alarm. 

“Put up your pistols, gentlemen! I don’t 
believe he’s come to assassinate me. He 
speaks English, does he? Very well, I will 
see him alone.” 

Jackson’s curiosity was instantly aroused by 
the propinquity of his visitor. At Mobile he 
had heard of the Lafitte brothers as the lead- 
ers of a powerful band of outlaws operating 
from Barataria, a district below New Orleans 
composed of a bewildering tangle of bayous, 
islands, marshes and lakes—a wild, desolate 
region, fit hiding-place for pirates, smugglers, 
or privateersmen, and Jean Lafitte and his 
two brothers were successful followers of all 
these vocations. The British, aware of the 
daring of the Lafittes and anxious to secure 
pilots who knew the delta waterways, had 
negotiated for their services. Captaincies in 
the British navy and thirty thousand dollars 
in cash had been offered for their allegiance. 

All that he had heard of the Lafittes had 
interested Jackson. He was thinking rapidly. 
If the British were so anxious to secure their 
services, the Baratarians would be equally 
valuable to the American cause. 





Lafitte, a short, stocky man, well-dressed, 


with his long black hair in a queue and neatly 
tied with a black ribbon, crossed the threshold, 
He bowed with a flourish of his straw sombrero, 

“T am that bad Jean Lafitte!” he began 


suavely with a slight ironic smile and then | 


proceeded in a curious rapid staccato com- 
pelled by his imperfect English: “You fight: 
so do I—with feest, gun or knife. Governor 
Claiborne, he do not trus’ me—Jean Lafitte! 
-His Excellency is mos’—what you say?— 
timide! He have refuse’ to accept my Barata- 
rians for driving away those Briteesh. I— 
Jean Lafitte—am a man of honor. But his 
Exeellency, he no have confidence in those 
wicked Lafitte! Yet I geeve him Briteesh 
letter offering gold to the Baratarians.” He 
lifted his head proudly. ‘We Baratarians not 
for sale, Général Jacksone! I geeve firs’ 
warning of many Briteesh warships approach 
from Jamaica. You fight: I see by your eyes 
you not talk but fight! Général, I offer you 
five hun’erd men! But, before you mak’ re- 
ply—read!” 

He snatched from his pocket a bit of paper, 
roughly folded, and extended it to Jackson. 

“Tt is from a lady who call you frien’.” 

Jackson frowned, took the paper and read: 


' 


You may trust the bearer, Jean Lafitte. 
He has generously befriended me in ad- 
versity. You will find him trustworthy 
and able to fulfil his promises. I know the 
conditions here and am confident he can 
render you important service. Your hour 
of glory is near at hand—as I told you in 
Richmond. 


There was no signature, but only one hand 
could have penned it. The paper was the fly- 
leaf of a book, yellow with age, the hand- 
writing clearly produced by tremulous fingers. 

‘Madame—she is ver-ree seek—ver-ree poor; 
lodging in the house of my frien’, Babette 
Nourrisson. Madame—a lady of meestery— 
she not long for the life.” 

“You may present my compliments and 
thank the lady,” said Jackson gravely. “I 
regret to hear of her illness.” 

Ten years of silence, and Lady Melderode 
now brought herself to his attention to certify 
to the honor of an outlaw! Remembering that 
Fowler was in the next room, Jackson tore the 
note into tiny bits. The woman’s word was 
not without weight, but it only strengthened 
his own judgment that the Baratarian could 
be trusted. 

Five minutes of rapid questioning and Jack- 
son was satisfied. He liked the Baratarian’s 
candor. There was a humor in him that tick- 
led the commander. 

He struck the table smartly with his stick 
to summon the orderly and called Livingston 
and the others. 

“Gentlemen,” he began briskly, “Mr. Jean 
Lafitte is now enlisted in the service of the 
United States. Captain Reid will administer 
the usual oath. Colonel Butler, you will ac- 
cept such of the Baratarians as Mr. Lafitte 
recommends. Assign them to duty as Mr. 
Lafitte advises.” 


“You'll eat your Christmas dinner in New 
Orleans!” Cochrane, the British Admiral, had 
boasted to the men of his fleet. 

On the twenty-third of December it seemed 
possible that he would keep his promise. The 
British controlled Lake Borgne, but between 
it and New Orleans lay a diversity of bayous, 
cypress swamps, dikes and ditches. Sailors 
and redcoats poled their way in barges through 
Bayou Bienvenue and camped on Villeré’s plan- 
tation. Young Major Villeré, escaping under 
a fusillade of British musket-balls, galloped 
into the city and gave warning of the enemy’s 
approach. 5 

At the Royal Street house Jackson received 
the news calmly; issued orders swiftly. Com- 
modore Patterson with the schooners Carolina 
and Louisiana was ordered down the river. 
Coffee, the Tennessee giant, was in motion 
with his mounted riflemen who, cheerful souls, 
had brought along their hunting-knives and 
hatchets. Batteries of artillery rumbled to 
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d neatly the front; the Orleans Rifle Company, the 
areshold, Mississippi Dragoons, companies of regulars, 
»mbrero, battalions of free negroes Jackson had urged 
e began into the service and a band of Choctaws 
nd then in war-paint were flung forward to arrest the 
to com- invader. 
mu fight: Contemptuous reports of the American 
;overnor forces were borne back to the British com- 
Lafitte! manders by the withdrawing pickets. It was 
say?— near the end of the day and no offensive was 
Barata- expected from the oddly assorted battalions of 
he Ee Americans visible on the New Orleans road. 
But his Jackson, worn with his day’s labors, flung 
in those himself on a couch and slept half an hour 
Briteesh while Fowler replaced the orderly at the. door 
s.” He and received reports. Waking refreshed, the 
ians not commander ate a few spoonfuls of rice as he 
ve firs’ listened to Fowler’s récital of the disposition of 
pproach the troops. 
our eyes “Get the staff together and we'll ride down 
fer you to the front. If things look right we’ll stir ’em 
nak’ re- up a little tonight.” 
The shadows of the winter twilight gathered 
f paper, upon the plain. Jackson gazed across the 
<son. British bivouac, brilliantly lighted by their 
hag camp-fires; sent a messenger to signal Pat- 
| read: terson on the Carolina to begin firing when he 
got in position. 
ifitte. The British, not expecting an attack, : 
n_ad- thought the American schooner a trading ship Pee 5 
orthy and were apprized of their error only when the Ae ve—F\ a 
w the cannon began booming. The camp-fires were . Tr! i i ar 
e can at once extinguished, but the sudden assault, £5 ‘A 
hour followed at once by vigorous pressure by the 7,2 2 Big |- 
ou in American line, shook the moraleof the invaders. oe ee 
ay; eg hours and a half the battle raged in 2 i i 
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: hand and Tennesseeans were plied fiercely as the ae 8 8 ; 
fingers. battle lines clashed and clinched. To add to the --— — —-—— UBD Biman 
2 poor; -din and confusion the little Carolina belched 
Babette hot shot at intervals and now and again the 
stery— terrified redcoats heard the shrill high voice of 
the American leader shouting orders, cheering 
ts and on his men. 
ly. “I : —.. ce Bragg ag from the sea F * d ‘ f \ 
and Jackson decided to risk no more that 
Iderode night. He would wait for a chance to clean or your active modern lie cnoose 
certify them up in daylight! 
ng that b Bop ogy 7 i prisoners,” h “ 
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strategist by European standards, but he had 
dallied three days in the presence of an enemy 
greatly inferior on land and sea, when he might 
have eaten his Christmas pudding in New 
Orleans if he had made a determined offensive. 

“By the Eternal! He’ll never get there!” 
‘ackson declared and turned to find Jean 
Las-te peside him. A modest gentleman, the 


| pirate of Barataria! He merely wished to an- 


nounce that his men, among them skilled 


| artillerists, had been assigned to service in 


keeping with their talents and that they would 


| give a good account of themselves. 


“My frien’s of Barataria know not the word 
fear! They know on-lee to fight and die!” he 
declared. ‘In what way can I serve you, 
Général Jacksone?” 

Jackson, pleased with his zeal, gave him a 
message to carry with all speed te Commodore 
Patterson across the river. The British were 
already advancing in two magnificent columns 
as if on parade. One line moved along the 
river, the other skirted the fringes of a cypress 

wamp. Ignorant of the extent of the Amer- 

ican entrenchments, the British veterans 
marched to within six hundred yards of the 
American lines, only to falter and retreat be- 
fore a devastating fire. 

Packingham—knighted for valor at Sala- 
manca over yonder in Spain—watched with 
amazement and mortification the repulse of 
the best troops in the British Army by these 
American backwoodsmen. To echoing cheers 
from the American lines he withdrew bewil- 
deredly, to confer with Cochrane, the Admiral. 

More guns must be brought from the ships 
and dragged through that thrice damned net- 
work of swamps and bayous! To add to the 
general joylessness, it rained frequently and 
the British seamen were vastly annoyed by th: 
queer reptiles that snapped at their legs. At 
dusk Jackson surveyed the wrecked British 
batteries grimly. He had won the day but the 
greater struggle was yet tocome. Ammunition 
was not reaching his lines as he expected and he 
held Governor Claiborne responsible. 

“‘Send me powder and ball or by the Eternal, 
T’ll'cut off your head and ram it into a cannon!” 

He was giving personal attention to every 
detail of his defenses, guarding against every 
imaginable peril. He had established three 
successive lines of defense in case the first 
shouldn’t hold. While the British were at their 
elaborate preparations the sick lord of the 
Hermitage had three thousand men strengthen- 
ing his lines. 


One o’clock in the morning. Fowler touched 
the commander’s shoulder as he lay asleep in 
his un‘form in the plantation house. 

“What day is this?’’ Jackson demanded, at 
once on his feet buck’ing on his sword. 

“The eighth of January. The enemy are 
preparing to attack. Butler has issued orders 
to all officers to be ready.” 

“Call Reid and come with me; we’ll ride our 
lines.” 

As the day broke grudgingly a shotted rocket 
from the British lines hissed through the mists 
and fell into the river. 

“The scoundrels have got to shoot better 
than that,” Jackson commented. 

Pickets, falling back through the fog, an- 
nounced the British advance. Out ot the 
hovering mists they came, like a great host 
seen in a dream. A cannon boomed as an 
American gunner caught sight of them; then 
the fog curtained them again. The air was 
clearing and keen American eyes saw the ap- 
proach—a magnificent pageant. 

Back of the center of his lines, unattended 
for the moment, Jackson saw them, knew that 
his great hour had come. In his breast pocket 
was Rachel’s latest letter, and he thrust his 
hand in to touch it. He would not have Rachel 
ashamed of what he should do this day. 

“Take your time, men,” he was saying as 
he walked along his lines swinging his cane. 
“Be sure the squirrel’s on your side of the tree 
before you shoot!” 

The earth shook as the American batteries 
thundered. The gaps in the solid British lines 


were quickly closed, only to be ripped open 
again by murderous grape and canister. In 
mighty diapasons the cannon thundered and 
in the interludes the rifles of the frontiersmen. 
caught up the strain with the rippling roll of a 
thousand drums. Damned good shots, those 
Baratarians! Jackson sent his compliments to 
Jean Lafitte. 

The British batteries fell back, confu 
appalled by the pitiless hail of iron and | 
that beat upon their faces. Gibbs, in immedi- 
ate command of the movement, sought in vain 
to check the panic. x 


“Bring up the reserves!” Packingham or- - 


dered. His men regained confidence as General 

Keane flung in a regiment of Highlanders, — 
Brave Scots! Two hundred perished in the 
raking fire of a single American cannon. ‘ 

Packingham in a frantic effort to rally his 
men rode to the head of his legion; shot in the 
arm, he kept on. Falling a moment later, he 
died without knowing the extent of the catas- 
trophe that had befallen his army. 

Eight o’clock. The smoke cleared and the 
mounting sun revealed a trail of death on the 
miry plain. They lay in windrows—two thou- ~ 
sand valiant Britons—as if cut down by some 
monstrous scythe. Only on the west bank of - 
the river had the invaders won any advantage 
and this availed nothing as against the crushing 
defeat of the main army on the Chalmette 
plain. 

Gazing across the blood-drenched field, 
Jackson raised his hand in salute. 

“Brave fellows!’ he exclaimed brokenly, — 
“There are many of their wounded lying among — 
the dead. Order the men to stop cheering aul 
send our doctors over the field.” 

Quills were flying the next morning in the 
commander’s headquarters; couriers groomed 
their horses for hard riding. Washington, 
Knoxville and Nashville must know the news, 

Jackson had Livingston, Reid and Fowler 
at work while he was still issuing orders to 
guard against a renewal of hostilities. Rachel 
must know from him the victory and he wrote 
her first of all, to say that the British were 
whipped and that he himself was well. 


I hope, my dear love, that you may 
join me here soon, but not until all is safe. 
The city is joyfully celebrating the tri- 
umph, but I remain on the field. My men 
have been bringing in a queer lot of odds 
and ends from the battlefield—the instru- 
ments of the Scotch Highlanders’ band, ~ 
General Packingham’s chapeau, General 
Keane’s trumpet and sword. The British — 
threw away the'r guns as they ran and our 
men have been collecting them. You will — 
gather from this the completeness of the — 
rout. My best love to our dear boy. Be 
careful of yourself. Amid all these mov- — 
ing scenes you fill my heart. I am eager ~ 
to be at the Hermitage again, but while — 
my country needs me we must sacrifice our 
own happiness and peace. 


He was busy with his report to President 
Madison when his orderly handed him a paper, 
Incredible! Only six Americans killed and 
seven wounded. The British loss of more than — 
two thousand included the lieutenant-general 
commanding, two major-generals, eight colo- 
nels, six majors, eighteen captains and oe 
four lieutenants. On the west side of the ri 
the American casualties were one killed 
five wounded against the enemy’s loss of oa 
hundred and twenty killed and wounded. 

“God was with us!” exclaimed Jackson. 

“A committee of citizens to see you, Gene 
eral,” reported Fowler. 

“Thank them and say I’ll not be ready 
entertainment till I’ve finished my busi 
here. When I go into the city I’ll march wi 
the men who won the victory. We'll not 
any bragging till we know the enemy’s satisfi 
If they want more punishment we must 
ready to give it to ’em.’ 

But with their most distinguished offic 
killed and the rain-splashed plain one vas 
grave, the British were already creeping b 
through the swamps to their ships. 
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When the lord of the Hermitage was at last 
ready to receive the thanks of the grateful city 
he dressed with care in the ceremonial uniform 
of his rank—a gorgeous affair with high em- 
broidered collar and glittering epaulets. Erect 
in the saddle, with hat in hand he acknowl- 
edged the plaudits of the people between lines 
of fluttering flags, with cheers drowning the 
triumphal martial music. 

A long and perilous road indeed that had 
brought him from the Waxhaw cabin to this 
consummation! 

There must be toasting and feasting, but 
amid all the acclaim he remembered that 
Rachel would fall upon her knees in thanks to 
God when she heard of the victory and he 
dispatched a note to the Abbé Dubourg, apos- 
tolic prefect of Louisiana, asking that a thanks- 
giving service be appointed for the cathedral. 
The Latin population, pleased and touched 
by the consideration given their faith, must 
make a special day of this, with a triumphal 
arch set up for their deliverer in the square 
before the church. 

In the full panoply of war he passed under 
the arch and dismounted to receive the laurel 
wreaths presented by two children. At the 
cathedral door he was received with all dignity 
by the abbé. 

As he left the church he found Jean Lafitte 
beside him. 

“The poor Madame—your frien’—she ver- 
ree seek. She beg the favor of one word with 
Général Jacksone. He say—the docteur—she 
not long to stay now.” 

To his staff he made some excuse and drove 
with Lafitte to the outskirts of the city and 
followed the buccaneer to the most pretentious 
house in the neighborhood. 

“Ah! how generous, my great General!” 
murmured the stricken woman feebly, with an 
effort extending her hand. “I thought maybe 
you would give me one little moment. Behold 
in me a true prophetess! I told you in Rich- 
mond that great glory would come to you. 
Poor Packingham! I knew him in the old days 
in England. He would have been more dis- 
creet if he had known you as I do.” 

Lafitte had left the room but a woman lin- 
gered a moment to draw back the curtains. 

“You are comfortable, Madam?” Jackson 
asked kindly as he sat down by the bed. 
“These people are giving you good attention?” 

“Oh, yes, dear friend of my happier days! 
She is a kindly soul, Babette Nourrisson. Her 
husband is Jean’s agent for the sale of booty 
to the honorable merchants of the city. How 
droll! I’ve so long been a wanderer, dear Gen- 
eral, and now I’m ready for my last journey.”’ 

She put out her thin white hand with an 
appeal more poignant than her voice. ‘He is 
here—my husband?” she asked softly. 
somehow think of him as always near you.” 

“Yes; he’s attached to my staff as a volun- 
teer aide. He’s rendered me the greatest 
service. 

“Ah, I can believe that. He would do all 
things well,’ she replied and a tender light 
came into her eyes. ‘Dare I ask one more 
favor of you—my last! Perhaps you would let 
me see him now. It would make easier the 
going away if I could have his forgiveness. I 
do not blame you for shipping me out of Nash- 
ville. We could never have understood each 
other, he and I; the gulf was too wide. I could 
only have grieved and wounded him, as you 
were wise enough to see. I believe, my lord, 
you have a way of being right. How strange 
that I should be admitting it!’ 

It was beyond her power to inflict further 
injury upon the man she had so grievously 
wronged; and Fowler, Jackson was confident, 
would not withhold forgiveness in the last 
hour of her life. He wrote a note to Fowler 
bidding him return with the messenger, and 
gave it to Lafitte for delivery. 

“Thank you, dear General. A little brandy, 
if you please; it’s there on the table. I mustn’t 
fade into nothing before he comes. He doubt- 
less thinks me dead long ago. But men of 
his sort—the high-bred, self-contained—meet 
ghosts without emotion. 


“It’s sweet to know you love him,” she went 
on. “And your wife—I know without your | 
telling me that she has been kind to him. 
How cruel of you not to let me meet her! | 
Afraid of contamination! No wonder! Such | | 
a sinner as I have been!”’ There was ‘a faint 
glimmer here of the Lady Melderode of old. 

“I’m sorry if I wounded you, Madam. My 
wife is a Christian woman and would have met 
you with all kindness. It was to save my 
friend pain that I sent you away from Nash- 
ville.” 

“T understand that and I am grateful to 
you. But strangely, I have thought much 
about your wife.” 

She drew from under the pillows a silken 
bag and asked him to open it. He shook out 
a ring and a small cross of pearls. 

“My wedding-ring,” she murmured, with a 
vague smile. “How little worn it is! Let me 
keep that!’ Her fingers touched it as it lay 





in his hand and her lips moved silently. ‘That 
little cross was given me when I was a child | 
and I’ve clung to it through all my vicissitudes. | 
It’s begun to mean something to me in these | 
last years. I should like your wife to have it— | 
the dying gift of a very bad woman to a very | 
good one! Let me say a little prayer for her 
and for you i 

She smiled as she saw the tears in his eyes. 

“You are a noble gentleman,” she said. 
“She is a fortunate woman who has your low 

Lafitte was back and Fowler with him. 
Jackson told the story briefly, leaving expla- 
nations for the future. 

“Yes; of course I will see her,” 
without emotion. 

Madame Nourrisson came out and spoke to 
Lafitte. The doctor must be brought at once. 

The door of the sick-room closed upon 
Fowler. For half an hour Jackson paced the 
garden path. Then, from the veranda, Ma- 
dame Nourrisson called him. 

It was very still in the sick-room. On his 
knees Fowler clasped the hands of the dying 
woman. 

“No bitterness—none!”’ he was saying. “It 
shall be as if there had been no unhappiness; 
as if today we were back at the beginning.”’ 

And he spoke truly, for memory had opened 
along-sealed door . . . It wasa bright morn- 
ing in a June of the long ago, and he proudly 
walked with his radiant bride from a little 
church set among the green English fields. 
The bells pealed; all about were smiling faces, 
the air thrilled with bird song. 

“Je suis contente,” she whispered, as if read- 
ing his thoughts. Her eyes opened and she 
smiled as she recognized Jackson. “Peace— 
there is peace—between us all,” she murmured 
drowsily. ‘‘Babette, le bon Dieu is kind— 
He will be merciful—to a tired child——”’ 

Lady Melderode was dead. A ray of sunlight 
falling across the quiet hands brightened upon 
her wedding-ring. 

They buried her with simple rites at the 
edge of the Nourrissons’ vineyard at twilight 
the following day. 

“You will return to England now?” Jackson 
asked Fowler as they drove into town. 

“No; I shall never see England again. My 
home is among the good folk of Tennessee. I | 
remain John Fowler to the end of my days.” 


Fowler said 


ihe 


Ke 


“But you’d have the larger life you were| | 


born to over there. 
and friends who would welcome you.” 

“T’m legally dead in England. I’ve nothing 
to go back to. I’m content to live out my life 
as an American farmer. I saw the British 
flag go down before my Tennessee neighbors 
without a twinge. But I’m still nominally a/ 
British subject and as soon as we get home I | 
shall go through the form of naturalization. | 
Something more than the love of American | 
freedom prompts me to stay.” He laid his | 
hand on Jackson’s arm. “The man I love most 
in all the world is here.” 


It was with mixed emotions that Jackson 
heard—but not until March—definite news 
that a treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent | 
the day before Christmas, ending the war. 
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“Well,” he ejaculated, “it didn’t do any 
harm to give the British a lickin’. I’m sorry 
so many of their men had to die, but they’ll 
treat our flag with more respect hereafter.” 

Since the battle he had been enjoying a suc- 
cession of collisions with the civil authorities, 
and the people liked his high-handed ways. 
Quite in the imperial manner he signed writs 
for the incarceration of troublesome persons. 
He ordered a member of the legislature arrested 
for writing a letter to the Louisiana Courier 
protesting against the prolonged continuance 
of martial law. 


HEN the Honorable Dominick A. Hall, 

judge of the United States District 

Court, granted the offender a writ of habeas 

corpus, Jackson ordered the judge arrested for 

inciting mutiny and desertion and followed this 

by ordering the jurist to be escorted to a point 

five miles from his court-house and turned 
loose, a shameful indignity! 

The judge emerged from his exile on hearing 
the news of peace, which automatically termi- 
nated the Jackson autocracy. Paris in the 
stormiest days of the Terror hardly furnished 
more stirring entertainment than followed 
Jackson’s citation for contempt. A cheering 
crowd escorted him to the court-room. 

When the crowd in the court-room started a 
friendly demonstration he rose upon a chair 
and appealed for order. Order being restored, 
he took his place at the bar, refused to answer 
the questions propounded by the district at- 
torney, and the judge promptly assessed a fine 
of one thousand dollars. 

“T will give my check,” said the General 
with equal promptness, much to the regret of 
the audience. 

In the street the clamor was renewed and 
his admirers drew him in a carriage to the Ex- 
change Coffee House, where he was toasted in 
three languages. 

Fowler, conferring with Eaton and Reid, 
saw in the demonstration more than appeared. 

“This is only a foretaste of his popularity,” 
he said. ‘When the nation realizes what he 
did here against overmastering odds, the land 
will quiver with acclaim. There’s been noth- 
ing like it; Old Hickory’s going to be a great 
name in American politics for a long time to 
come.” 

“You are right,” Eaton assented. ‘“He’s 
going to touch the hearts of the plain people of 
this country as no other man has done.” 

But Jackson was not concerned as to what 
people might say of him. Rachel and little 
Andrew Jackson came down the great river to 
meet the spring and in full uniform he went to 
the wharf to receive them. 

Along the. Mississippi his name had been on 
every lip and she herself had been cheered— 
Rachel, the shy, dark little woman of the Her- 
mitage—as the wife of the world’s new hero. 

She was a little in awe of him now, and was 
prepared to find that his great achievement 
had wrought some change in him; but the mo- 
ment they were alone he began asking about 
the folks at home. 

“But, my dearest one, you are saying nothing 
of yourself or the wonderful things you’ve 
done!” Rachel cried at last. “Won’t you let 
me say how proud [am! Wherever we stopped 
they were praising you. And it’s all because 
you’ve saved our country! It’s—it’s so won- 
derful—and—and—I feel so humble!” 

The suppressed emotions of the winter 
sought outlet in tears and he must take her in 
his arms and comfort her. 

“T thought you’d understand I want to hear 
about home,” he said and caught her to his 
heart. 

“But they all say nobody ever did what you 
did! I want to know about it from you.” 

“What I did was to whip the British!” he 
said with a broad smile. “That’s all! As soon 
as I get things straightened out here we’ll go 
back to the Hermitage. I’m homesick for 
Tennessee!”’ 

“I’m so proud of you,” he whispered re- 
peatedly at the functions that expressed the 
city’s gratitude to the hero. 
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Always it was as “my dear wife” that he 
referred to his Rachel. “Such devotion! Such 
beautiful simplicity!” the Creole ladies remarked 
over and over again as the dark little woman 
sat at their tables. 

When the great ball at the City Exchange 
was at its height the General sent an orderly 
in haste to fetch from the Tennessee encamp- 
ment a fiddler who knew the frontier dances. 
To the scraping of “Possum up a Gum Tree” 
the General and his Rachel executed reels and 
jigs that filled the great company with amaze- 
ment and delight. 

“T’m afraid they won’t think us dignified,” 
Rachel murmured when, quite breathless, she 
sat down by Livingston. 

“Don’t you see how delighted all the people 
are!” he exclaimed. “Your dancing will do 
more than a hundred speeches to make Louisi- 


ana truly American!” 


Home at the Hermitage! It was sweet to be 
there again! Tennessee in its pride must pay 
the hero a tribute so overwhelming that every 
vestige of the old animosities was obliterated. 

Rachel, happy in the praise heaped upon her 
lord, found herself catching again at the hope 
of peace in their lives. 

To Fowler, who was much at the house, she 
opened her heart. If only there might be no 
more wars! 

“You'll have to let the fates do their will 
with him,” Fowler replied with the sad smile 
that came often to his face these days. 
“You'll have to become reconciled to the idea 
that you have a great man fora husband. We 
talk it over constantly—Overton, Coffee, 
Reid, Eaton and the rest of us who are close 
to him—and it’s hardly possible there won’t be 
other things for him to do. You know, a man 
becomes conspicuous when the world finds out 
he never fails!” 

“Yes; that’s the trouble,” she said proudly. 
“He will never fail in anything!” 

Her ministrations through the summer 
served to bring him to a better state of health 
than he had known since the Creek campaign. 
But as the months went by she became con- 
scious that he was now a national figure and 
that she could not expect to keep him at the 
Hermitage. He was still a major-general in 
the United States Army and the salary had 
greatly eased his financial burdens. The 
letters and newspapers and a stream of visitors 
were a constant reminder of his growing fame. 

The powers in Washington wished to con- 
sult him as to Indian treaties and the after- 
math of his labors in Louisiana. She gave 
him her blessing as so often when he rode 
away. Very different was this journey into 
the East from that first ride to Philadelphia! 
Everywhere the people ran to see him—the 
hero of New Orleans. 

The President received him graciously; 
statesmen and politicians lauded his achieve- 
ments while they guardedly appraised his 
political value. 

He didn’t like Washington; the jealousies 
and insincerities depressed or irritated him. 
He hurried home to Rachel at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

But the peace of the Hermitage was not yet 
to be realized. Ever since their marriage it had 
been his dream to give Rachel a house that 
should fittingly express his love for her. And 
it was now building, a stately brick mansion 
not far from their old home. The proper habi- 
tation it should be, he said, for the dearest 
woman in the world. Together they planned 
it, dreaming of the peace that now surely would 

theirs. 

“With a home like this, and a woman like 
you to sit with me by the fire, I’d be a fool 
ever to go wandering again,” he said as they 
stood on the pillared veranda uf the new Her- 
mitage and looked down the line’ of young 
trees he had planted as an approach to their 


oor. 

“Yes, my lover, I pray God for peace— 
home—peace—to the end of our lives.” 

In grim mockery of her wish he was called 
upon to chastise the Seminoles, who were 


playing back and forth on the Florida boundary 
in league with the Choctawsand Creeks. Trouble 
without end. And it wasn’t Jackson’s fault 
if once more he was inspired to invade the 
territory of the hated Spaniard or caused two 
British subjects to be court martialed and 
shot for inciting the red men. 

While Congress debated and diplomatists 
fenced over his performances, the gentleman 
from the Cumberland went home to rest and 
explain those bothersome complications to 
Rachel. 

“The trouble is, my dearest, that you move 
too fast for those men at Washington. But 
the home folks understand you. I wouldn’t 
be worried by the politicians.” 

Not only did the home folks approve of 
him but his popularity spread through the 
country like a forest-fire. Let the Congress of 
the United States investigate; let Henry Clay 
denounce! The people approved of him; he 
was surfeited with attentions. No man 
since Washington so piqued curiosity and 
touched the popular fancy. 

“At the White House reception,” Fowler 
wrote to Rachel, ‘‘our General attracted more 
attention than the President.” 

“What these politicians are doing,” Reid 
declared, “is to make him the most popular 
man in America. If they dare to punish him 
for his course in Florida they’ll be sure to make 
him President.” 

Out of the storm in Congress Andrew the 
Audacious emerged triumphant, with a list of 
distinguished enemies to be dealt with as 
occasion offered. Florida was acquired at last 
by treaty, but only after vexatious delays. 

“Five million dollars for Florida and they 
yield Texas to the dons!” he exclaimed wrath- 
fully. “They’d better have let me march into 
Florida and shoot the Spaniards out!” 

They were hardly settled in the new Her- 
mitage before their tranquillity was disturbed 
by an offer of the governorship of Florida by 
President Monroe. 

“T’d have to resign from the army, ” Jackson 
said, in broaching the matter to Rachel. 
“‘Pensacola might be a pleasant place to live 
for a while. But I'll refuse unless you go 
along.” 

“Of course I’ll go with you,” she said. 

They went down the Mississippi together, 
renewing old friendships at Natchez and New 
Orleans; were again received with highest dis- 
tinction; marched across country to Pensacola. 
Don Andrew Jackson he became now to the 
Spanish inhabitants. And he never looked 
more the conquering knight, Rachel thought, 
as she saw him riding into the city at the head 
of the army of peaceful occupation. 


HE peace was not of long duration. Though 

Spanish troops sailed away to Cuba, 
Governor Callava remained and at once in- 
curred the displeasure of his American suc- 
cessor by refusing to surrender the public 
records of the old régime. A squall, not a 
tempest, but Don Andrew Jackson had Don 
Callava in the Pensacola calaboose before he 
got through with it and the Spanish minister 
in Washington wore out much shoe-leather 
trotting to the State Department until Den 
Andrew’s performances ceased to be a matter 
of agitation. 

“Tf I’ve got to explain to Washington every- 
thing I do,” said Jackson gloomily to Rachel 
in their comfortable house in Pensacola, “we 
might as well go home.” 

“Let us go, then,” said Rachel with a sigh 
of relief. ‘It will be good to be home again.” 

He resigned and they went back to the 
comforts of the new Hermitage, but not until 
Jackson, who had hated Spaniards for forty 
years, had deported a few lingering officers of 
the Spanish king who railed offensively about 
his treatment of Callava. 

“When we get home,” said Jackson wearily, 
“we'll thank God for a little peace and quiet.” 

Tennessee showed her pride by sending him 
again to the Senate and Rachel now shared 
such joys as the capital life afforded. Two years 
of this and he resigned. But the Hermitage 
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could not obscure him. He must sit in the 
seat of Washington; they would make him 
President—the lad from thc Waxhaw, with 
his dark Rachel beside him, closer, dearer as 
the years rolled on. The great prize was in 
his hand, but lost when the contest went to 
the House of Representatives. : 

The plain people of America were not satis- 
fied. ‘They saw him as a majestic figure against 
the western sky. To adoring thousands who 
never saw him he was the man of the people. 
John Quincy Adams might take the Presidency 
away from him, but Old Hickory’s time would 
come! 

“The best-loved man on this continent and 
the most trusted”—thus Fowler to Rachel 
and she, greatly moved, wept, knowing it to 
be true. 

Then came the fateful day when a cavalcade, 
cheering, shouting, dashed up from the road 
with the great news. He had won; he was 
elected! It was overwhelming, sweeping, like 
all his victories. She ran away, up to their 
room, and flung herself upon her knees to thank 
God and to ask heavenly guidance for him, 
her lover and husband, and very humbly for 
herself. He found her there, still on her knees, 
and lifted her into his arms. 

“My dearest, my precious one! Without 
you it would never have been!” 

Outside a growing throng cheered and called 
his name, demanding that he show himself. 

She looked into his eyes and smiled. “You 
belong to the nation now,” she said. 

“But first of all to you!” he cried, catching 
her hands and bending down to kiss her brow 
and eyes and lips. 

“And what will a little countrywoman like 
me do in the White House?” 

“Be the same dear woman she is at the 
Hermitage!” 


She was soon busy, putting things in order 
with the instincts of her perfect housewifery; 
for one day they would be back. The Presi- 
dency was the pinnacle; after four years of 
that there could be nothing more. She would 
have her beloved home again at the Hermitage 
and at last they would realize the peace that 
so long had been her elusive and wavering 
dream. 

She little knew in those hours of triumph 
how, in the fury of the campaigns, he had 
been vilified, and every incident of his life dis- 
torted by savage enemies. The newspapers 
that had assailed him he kept carefully from 
her; nor did she guess that that long-forgotten 
trouble over their marriage had been brought 
to light as a blot upon his honor. 

She had early made it a part of her devotion 
to.shield him from worry and he did not know 
that for a year she had not been well. The 
strain of entertaining the countless pilgrims 
who sought them out had borne heavily on the 
lady of the Hermitage. And while he was pre- 
occupied with the choice of his Cabinet she 
was often in Nashville busy with her wardrobe 

On a December afternoun, greatly fatigued 
by her shopping, she went into a newspaper 
office to wait for her carriage; glanced over the 
papers scattered on the table and picked up a 
pamphlet and read. 

An ungenerous fate had at last brought under 
her eyes one of the campaign diatribes Jackson 
had been so careful to keep from her. Alone in 
the dingy little room she read with an amaze- 
ment changing to horror. The trip to Natchez, 
the blunder about the divorce, were described 
with gleeful malevolence. ‘Was this,” the 
pimphleteer asked, with a virtuous flourish, 
“the manner of woman. that aspired to be the 
first lady of the land?” 

Numbed, bewildered, a sharp pain in her 
heart, she groped her way to the door and bade 
the coachman drive her home. 

Their love had been so sweet! He had been 
so scrupulous in all that pertained to her 
separation from Robards. But now—— 

As she drove along the road they so often had 
traversed happily together, a cloud darkened 
the sun; the fields, the hills on the horizon 
had become alien, forbidding, menacing. Was 
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she indeed Rachel Donelson Jackson, held up 
to scorn and the sneers of a cynical world? 
But it was of him, her dear lover, who had 
borne this in silence, hidden it from her as he 
would hide any evil thing, that she thought 
with a pitiful tenderness. 

She met him at the evening meal, resolved 
never to let him know, laughed at his banter 
as to the finery with which she meant to pre- 
sent herself at the inauguration. 

“You are not well, my dearest!’ he cried 
suddenly, seeing that she wavered in her chair, 
her hand clutching her heart. 

He carried her to their room and laid her 
down; sent messengers galloping in quest of 
doctors. 

‘Just a little tired, my dearest, that’s all,” 
she murmured. 

But it was more than weariness; there was a 
wound in her gentle heart beyond any doctor’s 
knowing or skill. Anxious hours and days. 
He was constantly beside her, clasping her 
hand. 

“They are doing nothing for her!”’ he groaned 
as she wavered between life-and death. He, 
who had never been vanquisled by any foe, 
found himself powerless against the shadow 
that drew closer about the Hermitage. 

“Be brave, my dearest,” she said. “I’m 
only going away—to rest—in a better place— 
till you come——” 

“Don’t leave me now!” he pleaded pitifully. 
“T need you so much, my love, my dear one!” 


? 


With failing breath she spoke of that first 
journey, of the dance on the Ohio shore, vivid 
in her mind fora flickering moment . . . 

“T was afraid—that night—you would never 
love me, and I wanted you so ” And 
again of the building of their first home. “We 
were so happy—at Hunter's Hill! We used to. 
walk there—by the river, our beautiful river. 
It was sweet to see the new moons—in the 
springtime—from the top oi the hill—and in 
a little while—a little farther on—beyond the 

eyond the river—there will be—peace 
the peace of God—that passeth understanding 
—peace—my love——” 

And so she died, Rachel Donelson Jack- 
son; with peace and love upon her | lips. 

They were mute before his grief, the friends 
who would have died to save him from this 
sorrow. 

Great chieftain, leader of men, Jackson the 
unconquerable! His sobs tore their souls as 
he realized that the spirit of his Rachel had 
vanished beyond the winter stars. 

‘What is there left me now?” he asked plain- 
tively, seeing as the dawn broke that Fowler, 
Coffee, Reid and Overton had shared his vigil. 

“To live—as she would have you live,” said 
Fowler softly. ‘The people’s faith in you 
gave her great happiness. You are chosen to 
the most exalted seat in the world, and serving 
the people in righteousness you will be serving 
her still.” 

THe END 
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Lily Christine (Continued from page 37 


an inventory of the poor thing! I wonder 
what on earth she thought of you.” 

“Poor child, she couldn’t see me!” 

“Couldn’t see you! What do you mean?” 

As usual, he had kept back something im- 
portant. Tiresome was not the word for him 
when he wanted to be tiresome. But she found 
the word. 

“You're revolting!” she said, almost in tears. 

And so he had to be a good boy and begin 
right from the beginning. 


The house the Harveys had taken that sum- 
mer was about fifteen miles from Southampton. 
A winding lane, about a mile long, led to it 
from the main London road. 

Harvey was lounging home to dinner after 
a rambling walk. The evening was still and 
fragrant, the smoke of his pipe hung in the air. 
A man of tranquil pleasures, he was happy with 
that quiet intensity that comes only when one 
is alone. 

None the less, he thought it a pity Muriel 
had had to go up to London for the night to 
see her mother. And it was then that he finally 
decided to sleep out that night on the little 
veranda affair outside his bedroom. Hc 
wouldn’t even tell the servants, so that they 
couldn’t split on him. 

And then Lily Christine happened. 

“There,” said Harvey, “there before my 
eyes was a maiden enwrapped, enclosed, en- 
veloped and enchanted by patience.” 

Here the debonair and dangerous Harvey 
of the legend, who had no sooner seen a pretty 
girl in a stationary car in a lonely lane than he 
had rakishly approached her, gives way to the 
shy awkward man who had been startled, on 
rounding a corner of the quiet lane, to see 
a dusky, crouching, wolfish car. 

Harvey was overawed by that low, threaten- 
ing bonnet. It had a wicked look, a wolfish 
chic. He was relieved that in the narrow 
lane it was stationary. 

Presently he was to learn that the menace 
was known as a 3-liter Hawk-Ellis, whatever 
that meant. 

And it was in irresponsible hands. That was 
undeniable. Hatless, -sleeveless, expression- 
less, brown as a negro, sat a girl atthe wheel. 
He had to squeeze by, the lane was so narrow. 

He prepared to squeeze by, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth. He wanted to squeeze by 
quickly, without looking at her. He felt he 


was intruding on her tranquillity. She was 
smoking. Although he kept his eyes averted, 
he distinctly got the impression that smoking 
must be bad for her, she seemed to be enjoying 
it so. 

He could feel that she was staring right at 
him, at his profile. His profile began to bother 
him intensely. So he stuck his pipe into his 
mouth again and gave her a look. The man- 
ners of these young people nowadays! Then 
he got the amazing impression that she was 
peering at him. Well! He was only a couple 
of yards away at most. Peering at him. Well! 
He broke into a sweat. Her eyes widened, 
brightened—immensely. They were far too 
bright and far too blue. Mermaid’s eyes. 

And suddenly she raised a brown arm and 
waved something at him. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered. 

“Broken,” she said. She was flushing vividly 
under her sunburn. 

“Broken?” he said, looking at the car. 

“Smashed,” she said, with a nervous laugh. 

She was showing him a pair of tortoise-shell 
spectacles. Broken. Smashed. 

“Oh!” he said. “I thought you meant your 
car.” 

“It’s not my car, which makes things worse— 
apart from what might happen to anyone who 
got in the way.” 

And she laughed with a nervousness that 
suited him down to the ground. He began 
te pick himself up. 

“You mean, you can’t see?” he said, as- 
tonished. Those eyes, so bright, so blue. 
Mermaid’s eyes. But short-sighted. 

She had forgotten her driver’s license at 
home. And she had seen a nasty dark blue 
that might be a policeman. Then she had 
given way to panic, stumbled out of the main 
road, wound in and out of lanes and by-paths. 

“For hours,” she said. 

Lost, crawling, blind .. . 

“T don’t know what to suggest,” he said— 
and felt like a man behind a counter in a shop. 

She laughed, not at him but at her own dis- 
comfiture. She was so gentle in her confusion, 
not aloof, not hard. How had she of all girls 
come by such a devil of a car? 

“Tt is hard,” she said. ‘Probably never hav e 
the chance of driving such a nice car again.’ 

He couldn’t help remarking that it struck 
him as a significant car rather than a nice car. 
It was then that he heard it was a 3-liter 
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Hawk-Ellis, whatever that might mean. 

“You don’t think——”’ she suddenly began, 
and hesitated, confused. ‘You don’t think 
I might find someone to drive me to——” 

He looked thoughtful. He was rather good 
at that. 

“A station would do,” she said. 

“The nearest is Sobleigh, and I don’t sup- 
pose there’s a train to anywhere from there 
at this time of night.” He thought helpfully. 
“There’s Southampton, of course,” he said. 
“Fifteen miles.” 

“Yes, I’ve just come from there.” 

He had an idea. It excited him. 

“Look here, I can’t offer to drive you——’ 

“But I wouldn’t dream!” 

Her confusion had the pleasant effect of, as 
it were, de-confising him. 

“Because,” he said, “I simply couldn’t 
trust myself to drive a car like that. I’ve 
always been used to little things But Pll 
tell you what I can do easily. I can sit beside 
you and be your eyes to Southampton.” 


’ 





She stammered, painfully. She refused, 
definitely. 

“You'd have to have dinner first,” he said. 

“Dinner?” she said blankly. 

“It’s a quarter to nine, you see.” 

“Oh, I feel such a nuisance!” she said bitterly. | 
“I’m sorry my wife is away for the night,” 
he said, “but the point is that while you have | 
some dinner I can ring up Southampton and / 
see if we can get a man to drive you into Lon- | 
don or back to Southampton to a hotel.” | 

That was how Lily Christine happened. He | 
sat beside her in the crouching beast and | 
directed her as far as the house. 

Harvey telephoned as soon as they were 
indoors. Two Southampton garages he knew 
did not answer at all, and another took five 
minutes to understand what he wanted and 
then said all their men were out. 

“Tt really doesn’t matter a bit,” she said, 
“whether I get to London tonight or not. 
There’s sure to be an inn somewhere near I 
can put up at.” 

Harvey thought of the dirty-looking little 
public-house at Sobleigh. 

“Shall I telephone to London and tell 
them you won’t be home?” 

“Tt really doesn’t matter. My husband has 
been playing cricket at Worcester and I don’t 
suppose he will be back until late tomorrow.” 

And then, of course, her name had come out. 
Summerest’s wife! 

Harvey had not seen Summerest since his 
school days, as he took no interest in county 
cricket. Summerest had been the hero of his 
school days. Not Harvey’s own hero, by any 
means, but certainly the school’s idol. Well! 
She wasn’t at all the sort of woman he would 
have imagined as Mrs. Summerest. 

As they dined, he told her he had been 
Summerest’s fag at sch<ol. She glanced at him, 
seriously. He had a queer feeling that she 
knew he hadn’t liked Summerest. 

“T’m his fag now,” she said, smiling. “Ivor 
has always needed a fag or fags. But he is 
very kind to them, isn’t he?” 

“The whole school worshiped him,” Harvey 
said. “Masters as well.” 

She looked thoughtful. “It’s understand- 
able, isn’t it? My son Timothy has a quite 
definite sense that his father is—is i 

“Ts a god,” said Harvey seriously. 

She laughed. “It makes one feel so small,” 
she said, “the marvelous admiration little chil- 
dren have for one.” 


Harvey, who had not given a thought to 
Summerest for many years, remembered that 





he had been afraid of him at school. It had | 

been a queer sort of fear. He had been afraid | 

of having to like him. | 
Summerest had cast a gloom over his mind 
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cloudy suspicion that the world was a funny | 
place if a man like Summerest could be a hero | 
in it. Yet he had never been able to accuse | 
Summerest of anything but that he was too | 
infernally likable. | 
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were he and the man’s wife sitting at dinner as 
calmly and quietly as you please. 

They talked really very little. That was 
nice too; everything was pleasant that evening. 
He could not help feeling that while they sat 
there with scarcely a word, two strangers, there 
was a lack of constraint between them, a sort 
of unwinding of understanding. They were in 
sympathy. He liked her immensely for her 
atmosphere of trusting him. It was nice of her 
to let him see that his silence and her silence 
were good companions. 

Very soon after dinner she rose to go. And 
when they both suddenly realized that there 
was a slight difficulty as to where she was to 
go, they burst out laughing. 

“T’d quite forgotten all that,” she said. 
“Tt’s been just as though I’d dropped in to 
have a chat with an old friend.” 

There really was no possible inn for her 
nearer than Southampton, he pointed out. 
So, after all, she would have to let him guide 
her there, and he could find his way back easily 


“Yes,” she said, flushing. “Now that I 
know—like—you—I don’t feel so badly about 
being a nuisance.” 

He liked that. It was true, in a warm per- 
sonal way. 

They were standing outside the house, by the 
car. It was a bright night, with a crescent 
moon. 

“John and James,” it occurred to Harvey to 


| say, “would go mad about this car. Pity they 
| are asleep.” 


What little conversation they had had over 
dinner had been largely about Miss Julia and 
Master Timothy Summerest and the Masters 
John and James Harvey. And there, of course, 


| Summerest’s name had come in again. The 


prefect psychology. 
“But you can imagine,” Harvey left it to his 


| wife. 


Muriel, however, could not do anything of 


| the kind. She had not been to a private school, 
| had not been a fag, knew nothing of the prefect 
| psychology. 


“It’s a psychology,” Harvey suggested, “that 


| likes to be popular. I don’t say the prefect will 


sacrifice any qualities in himself for the sake of 
popularity. He won’t, he has pride. He won’t 
sacrifice anything of himself. But he will dis- 
cipline his juniors and fellows into sacrificing 
any qualities in them which might prevent 
their liking and admiring him. He is, you see, 
the right thing to like and admire.” 

“Ivor,” Lily Christine had said of Summer- 
est, “is a marvelous parent. The children 
worship him. But it’s always rather difficult 
to keep them in anything like order for a little 
while after he has gone.” 

They stood by the car, in the bright night. 

“Thank you for your kindness,” she mur- 
mured. “It’s nice to meet a friend.” 

Then, and not before then, had it occurred 
to Harvey that there was no reason at all why 
she should not stay the night in the house, 
that it was the obvious and sensible thing for 
her to do. 

She considered the suggestion gravely. 

“I am tired,” she murmured. She stood 
there, slack, thoughtful, a long-legged shadow. 
“Your wife,” she said. “Are you sure——” 

His wife, he assured her, had she been at 
home, would long since have made the sensible 
suggestion. 

She had consented, but without emphasis, 
without making anything unusual of it. She 
had already said: “It’s nice to meet a friend.” 
And there it was. 

But as they were going back into the house 
she had glanced at him with that quick stab- 
bing shyness and had seemed to say: “After 
all, we ought to get on, oughtn’t we, as we are 
both fags of Summerest’s—even though you 
don’t like him and I do.” 

And Muriel, listening to him, could see them 
together, two shy people. She unhesitatingly 
and, for all her joking, completely accepted her 
husband’s Lily Christine. She always’ had 
complete faith in his uneager fastidiousness— 
as she had, too, in his lack of observation. 
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Then he had—by request, of course— 
strolled into her bedroom as though it was any 
kind of room, had smoked a cigaret with her, 
pacing up and down while she lay in bed—and 
talking to her about the proper education of 
children. 

‘“‘There’s the wife for a man to have!” he told 
Muriel. ‘She does all the bothering about her 
children, about their bringing up and educa- 
tion, and she loves her husband so much— 
although she must know he hasn’t a tenth of 
her intelligence—that she doesn’t in the least 
mind their preferring the god who plays with 
them now and then to the mother who has to 
keep them in order afterwards.” 


It is difficult to say what Lily Christine ex- 
pected of marriage when she actually came 
face to face with it. She was embarked on the 
business of getting married at an early age. 
She had a good heart, that was what it was. 
Her father understood her, saying that she had 
had a Viennese great-grandmother, and that 
whereas Russian women were good companions 
and Frenchwomen good housekeepers, Vien- 
nese women had good hearts. 

However it was, marriage kept on getting in 
her way at an age when most girls are still look- 
ing about them; she kept on stumbling over 
marriage whichever way she turned. A grati- 
fying number of young men appeared to be 
obsessed by the idea that she would make them 
a good wife. They said there was a gentleness 
about her, a tenderness, a something that was 
unusual in girls nowadays. 

And so she found herself getting engaged 
from the moment she “came out.” Presently 
she found herself in a chronic state of secret 
engagements. She did not know what to do. 

Then she found out that it was her eyesight 
that was at the bottom of the trouble. At 
parties and the like she did not wear spectacles 
as often as she should, being a silly girl and 
therefore given over to vanity. But when she 
did just slip them on she found that a queerly 
aggressive look came over the eyes of her 
partner. This queerly aggressive look, she 
found, was directly due to an uncontrollable 
access of tenderness. 

Her spectacles, instead of repelling, seemed 
to fascinate young men. Her spectacles made 
them think of her as a weak little thing, even 
when she could give them points at tennis or 
golf. And they wanted to protect her—with 
an insistence all the more urgent as there were 
so few weak little things about. They felt she 
would be an inspiration to them, too, because 
she was so gentle. At one time she found to 
her horror that she was engaged to three differ- 
ent young men. 

But Lily Christine no sooner met Ivor Sum- 
merest at a country-house party than she saw 
the man who matched her dreams of what a 
man should be and she saw in his eyes the 
shadow of her husband. While he, to give him 
his due, was drawn to her in the same way. 
And she fell in love with him so exceedingly, so 
blindly and so trustfully, that in due course her 
father had to have an interview with the gal- 
lant soldier and famous cricketer. 

The marriage of Lily Christine and Ivor 
Summerest was a love-marriage. She loved 
him overwhelmingly, while he had a need for 
her which would not leave him alone. It 
mastered him, made him unlike himself, de- 
stroyed him as an individual. It was like a 
darkness, this need for her that would come 
upon him, an awful quivering darkness which 
he could not fight his way out of. 

She had to help him then, although at those 
times she was quite lost to herself in a swoon 
of love that was like pain. It was bliss to love 
him and comfort him, sheer bliss to enchant 
him out of the state of soul-destroying timidity, 
which his need for her would put upon him, 
back to his slow, blundering, remote self. 

When this need for her was on him, he did not 
know what he was doing. So it was a good 
thing he really did love her and was not just 
passing the time, as he was in the habit of 
doing. For it was in consequence of what 
happened—during the fourth weekend party 
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to which Lily Christine had got herself asked, Bio Ste ha 4 
so that she might sit quiet and be near Ivor, GOO Bei, ge 
who as yet seemed hardly to have noticed a - Se Fi 
her—that he and Lily Christine’s favorite 
parent had to have that interview. For she had | 
given the show away in a fit of girlish hysterics | 
which he never was able to account for. 

Summerest emerged from the interview | 
looking very stern and remote and, she thought 
with a stab of love, lost. He was a big clumsy- 
looking man with a small fine head, a fresh- 
colored, blond, slow-speaking man. His pale 
eyes were slow to light up with laughter, and 
then again you could see the anger slowly 
moving at the back of them, a blue-lit, stony, 
blue-staring anger. But what she loved in 
them was a look—she had seen the same in the 
eyes of peasants who had knocked off work for 
a minute’s rest—of expecting something un- | 
known. 

What a pity it was that she had not been able | 
to please her mother about her marriage.. But 
her mother never forgave Ivor, and there was 
always a coldness between them. In the end 
Lily Christine gave up even trying to persuade 
her to unbend to Ivor. There was no denying 
that her mother had been outraged in her 
deepest feelings, and as Ivor was penniless she 
continued to be outraged in her deepest feel- 
ings. But when Lily Christine’s children came, 
her mother cared for them so dearly that now | 
and then she forgot to be anything but quite 
amiable to their father. 

This early part of Lily Christine’s life cannot 
be dismissed without a word more about that 
fit of girlish hysterics which precipitated the 
famous interview. And in this way we shall 
have the pleasure of meeting Mr. Parwen, for it 
was to that sensitive gentleman’s devoted and 
distressed ears that the hysterics revealed their 
message of woe. 

Neville Parwen was Lily Christine’s first 
cousin, but by temperament he was her uncle. 
At this time he was an elderly gentleman of 
about thirty—an upright, intelligent man, fine- 
textured and fine-mannered. He was tall and 
thin, with a round fresh face and earnest blue 
eyes, and he wore his slightly wavy hair a little 
longer than men usually do, and his dark fine 
clothes were cut in an old-world way. | 

Neville Parwen had lately married an up- | 
right, intelligent woman of his own age, and 
they: were already settled down in Brompton 
Square to a life of quiet but active seriousness. 
In the course of time the Parwens became 
known to a wide circle of friends as the Pega- 
ways. They pegged away at whatever they| _ 
took up, and that was not a little. Parwen 
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for some more tea, and relapsed into thought. 
Parwen asked her how she had enjoyed her 
weekend, and she said very much. He knew 
that Summerest had been there, and that was 
why she had gone so eagerly. Several weeks ago 
she had confided in him that her heart popped 
into her mouth every time she saw Ivor. 
“Well, Lily Christine, and how goes the 
great love?” She was busy pouring out tea for 
him. “Found him out yet?” he smiled. 
She gave him his tea. “Found what out, 
Nappie?” | ieee 
“Well, he’s not very bright, is he?” | oo 
“Oh no, he’s not very bright . . .” 
He sipped his tea thoughtfully. He could 
see that Lily Christine did not feel talkative. 
“Got a headache, dear?” 
“Yes, Nappie, a little.” 
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“Would you rather be alone?” he asked. 
“Oh, no! I’ve been alone all afternoon.” 
‘What, sitting in here all by yourself?” 

She nodded blindly, quickly turning her head 
from him. 

This wouldn’t do. Neville Parwen was 
faintly puzzled. He went on sipping his tea 
thoughtfully. 

“Anything the matter, child?” 

“No, dear, nothing at all.” 

He fancied she was very near tears. There 
were tears in her voice. It might be as well to 
sit quiet and let her have her cry out if she 
could. He sat quiet, a little anxious. 

And the soul of Lily Christine was sick with 
Anguish. 

Nappie’s kindness and love and trust were 
too much for her to bear. It was awful to be 
deceiving him. 

All day long fear had been growing; sud- 
denly her whole life was dark with fear. As for 
love, she did not dare think of love. And fear 
flapped its black wings around her and blinded 
| her so that she could not see Ivor any more, 
| she simply could not. 
| And all she had thought of was to comfort 
|him! Until then he had seemed so masterful 
| and remote, and suddenly he had come to her, 
| so timid and miserable. Oh, she had wanted to 
| comfort him, to soothe away that dark shy 
| brooding. And it was as though his yearning 
| timidity had put a hand into her body and 
| taken her heart out. And she was his. 

But all day long fear had been beating at 
her; she was like pulp, and she felt she was 
| never to see him again, that she was to be 
| punished terribly. Oh, what had she done, 
| what had she done! And there Nappie sat, 
loving her and trusting her, and thinking that 
| everything was still at the humorous stage. 
| She began sobbing quietly, hoping he would 
not hear. But she could not control her sobs, 
they ran away with her; she could not hold 
| them, they made-a mock of her; she could not, 
could not master them and they betrayed 
| her. And presently Neville Parwen, putting 
| his own feelings to one side, determined to like 
| Summerest since she loved him, thought it was 
| his plain duty to go downstairs and tell her 
| father that the time had come for Lily Christine 
| to marry the man she loved. 





| When she married, Lily Christine began to 
| Pour out her love*helter-skelter. She was not 
quite nineteen years old. 

It was no use wiser women telling her that if 
| she wanted her husband to get tired of her, she 
| was going the right way about it. It was no 
| use their telling her that she was so young and 
| that they both had a long course before them. 
| She was very willing that Ivor should dis- 
‘ cipline her, as he was so much older and wiser. 
| And now and then he would pull her up quite 
; sharply, but on the whole she amused him 
| more than any girl had amused him before. 
| Quite a number of girls had amused him before, 
| or rather they had made him feel like crying. 

For Summerest was a slow-thinking, senti- 

mental man. His moods and passions were of 
the blood, and so, no matter what he did, he 
| was innocent. But he did not know that. 


| | Often he felt very guilty indeed. Tears poured 


| easily through the hollows of his soul; the fond- 
| ness and frailty of women stirred him to tears 
| and made him feel what a beast he was. 

| And even there Lily Christine did not fail 
| him, for her kindness and childlike trust gave 
| him unlimited opportunities to feel what a 
| beast he was. 

| Often, as he wondered clumsily about her, he 
had to remind himself what a kid she was. For 
there were times when she gave him an un- 
comfortable feeling that she loved him more 
than was good for her. And sometimes he 
fancied that she trusted him more than was 
good for him, for he was a modest man when he 
thought of it. 

But surely she was a bride equal to a man’s 
dreams. She gave him a queer hot thrill of a 
kind he had never experienced before. And 
he found himself in strange dark depths, hand 
in hand with his love. In her there was an 
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answering quivering understanding too; she 
went with him, her first love and her dear love 
and her love forever. 

Sometimes, of course, since he was not a 
sensualist he felt ashamed of himself. And so, of 
course, he felt ashamed of her. There were 
times when she forgot herself too completely in 
him, and that made him uncomfortable. At 
the back of his mind was a dim idea that a 
man’s wife should be on the cold side. 

Then it all somehow changed, almost before 
he knew where he was. Asa matter of fact, the 
change had come gradually and inevitably, but 
a fellow does not notice such things. Women 
were unaccountable. One day she would be 
talking to beat the band, and the next she 
would fall to long, long silences in which he 
simply could not get a¢ her. 

Change he could understand, the shallow 
changing from one shallow pastime to another. 
A darkness of anger swept over him at pro- 
found, ungetatable changes. He hated to find 
that she was different from him, cast in a dif- 
ferent mold, unassailably and untouchably 
different. But he could not express this, even 
to himself. He felt no more than a sticky far- 
away discomfort, that something was going 
wrong where, if she had been as “normal” as he 
was, nothing could ever have gone wrong. 

There were times when, in his subconscious- 
ness, he hated her passionately. What right 
had she to these disturbing, damnable develop- 
ments? It was treachery to him. Develop- 
ment seemed to him treachery, a cad’s trick. 

It had never occurred to him that she could 
change, that she could ever take herself or him 
with an uneasy seriousness, that she would ever 
grow up from being a girl in love into a wife. 
For that was what Lily Christine did grow up 
into, and she took being a wife seriously. 

In two years, by the time she was twenty- 
one, she outgrew the playgrounds of love. She 
had played feverishly, absurdly, deliciously, 
she had enjoyed herself enormously, and then 
she grew up. 

It took her some time to realize that Ivor 
did not want to grow up. It took her some 
time to realize that the boy who never grows 
up, adorable in story and legend, presents cer- 
tain inconveniences as a partner in the business 
of life. 

The trouble with her was that her mind 
worked. And her desires did not get fat on 
satisfying themselves, but grew, expanded, 
thinned blissfully and rose to the empyrean. 

And so her love for Ivor grew up and became 
greater than herself. 

How they were squandering it, this love, this 
glorious happiness! That was the word her 
unrest flung at her, squander, squander. Had 
they been given this love to squander as they 
pleased, this happiness to breathe in blissfully 
for all their days, shutting themselves off from 
the world on their tiny island of indulgence? 

In the end, of course, unrest worked its own 
cure and her salvation. 

Between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
five, Lily Christine bore her husband three 
children. She could not bring forth children 
easily, lightly, like many of her friends. But 
she did not envy them; there was a deep satisfy- 
ing solace in her pain. She passed through 
much illness and suffering. And then, when 
the third child was born dead, she nearly died 
and was ill for long weeks. 

After that she was not allowed to bear any 
more children. That was the most wretched 
day of her life, when she was told that. Pas- 
sionately she wanted children. It was wonder- 
ful to love and be loved by her husband, but 
the bliss of love was in a child. To know her- 
self, to be utterly complete, to lie still, em- 
bosomed in the rich drowsiness that comes only 
when you need nothing from outside, nothing— 
oh, that was bliss! 

But now she must not bear any more chil- 
dren. That was hard—how hard that was! 

Now she must get back into life, into what 
was called the “‘central” stream. She must go 
back and see what the others were doing. 

Lily Christine was married in that muddled 
year 1920, and after that she and Ivor had 
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lived a muddled life, and their friends were 
muddled young people with muddled ‘ideas. 
But in all this muddle Lily Christine’s love for 
her husband was always a definite clear-cut 
fact, and by their muddled friends it was recog- 
nized as that. 

All the same, there came a time when her 
friends did not at all understand Lily Christine. 
Here she was, up and about at last, done with 
her childbearing forever, and didn’t she see 
what was going on? No, they could not quite 
fit her into their muddled ideas of behavior. 
They began to think she must be rather a fool. 
Obviously, she still loved Ivor. Then why 
wasn’t she jealous, why didn’t she put her foot 
down, why didn’t she make Ivor work and be- 
have himself like the husband of one of the most 
beautiful young women in London? 

Instead, she actually took to trying to make 
money herself. And she and Ivor seemed very 
happy together. It was surprising how happy 
they were. It really was very surprising. 

Then her friends began to realize in their 
muddled way that although Ivor did not keep 
to the straight and narrow path there was 
only one woman he loved, and that was Lily 
Christine. They saw that what they had 
dreaded could not come to pass, that there 
could not be any question of his leaving her. 
He was just a sentimental man who liked to 
pass his time with fluffy bits of nonsense. But 
he clung to Lily Christine, he needed her even 
more than she needed him. 

And so her friends, who had always loved 
her, began to admire her too, saying that she 
was really very clever about her life. It was 
wonderful how clear she was, they said, and 
at the same time quite honest about it, facing 
the facts. 

Summerest’s goings-on began a little while 
before the birth of her second child, Timothy. 
And although her friends did Lily Christine the 
honor of their reticence, she knew quite well 
that Ivor was being unfaithful to her. But she 
also knew quite well that he could not be un- 
faithful to what was between them. This 
knowledge came as a surprise to her, for she.had 
always dreaded this moment of realization as 
one that she would find terrible, intolerable. 

It never had seemed to her surprising that 
Ivor did not love her in the complete way she 
loved him. She rather pitied him for that, as 
one who has faith must pity one who has not. 
She did not think she was hardly used. But it 
made her sad sometimes that she saw so little of 
him now. 

It was not until after the long illness follow- 
ing her third baby, the one that died, that she 
finally realized that their love-affair was over. 
Lily Christine was getting on toward twenty- 
six then. ; 

When she went into his bedroom she found 
it full of photographs of pretty girls. The 
“pieces of nonsense.” Yes, he was attractive 
to them, he was a very attractive man. That 
blundering, masterful maleness and that soft, 
insidious, yearning timidity. Yes, they gave 
way to him, thinking he needed them. But 
really he did not; always at the back of him he 
kept something cold, subtle, intact, watchful. 
The weeping sentimentalist, yes, but also the 
proud, subtle, selfish male. 

And who, in the end, would this selfishness 
hurt but himself? One day he would find 
out that he was a very lonely man. Or had he 
an uneasy understanding of that now, and was 
that why he seemed to cling to her, seemed to 
wrap his blundering mind about her with a 
beseeching bewilderment? The old cart- 
horse! 

So it was she came to understand that she 
was at last face to face with marriage, and that 
marriage needed managing. It was in her 
hands whether their marriage was a wreck or 
not. It was not wrecked yet, it was as yet only 
another of the forlorn rudderless craft that she 
could see all about her. But she must manage 


this thing, she must settle their direction. She 
was the grown-up one. 

To begin with, she knew she must make a 
mess of it if she worried whether Ivor loved 
her or not. If she began worrying about that, 
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she would be forever making small points | 
against him, forever scoring off his blundering 
animal-like sense of wrong-doing. She must 
not make small points against him; it would be | 
a desecration of herself. And it would be no 
good rubbing it into him that he was doing 
wrong, for then the core of him would gradually | 
become wrong. No, she must make up her | 
mind that she had lost nothing of Ivor but un- | 
essentials, and live accordingly. 

And that was what she did. 

At this time their chronic lack of money was | 
a great help to her. It made her laugh, realiz- 
ing that. That lack of money had bothered 
her so incessantly. But now she could work, 
fill up the time. 

What an incessant bother this question of 
money had been from the day of their mar- 
riage! There had been times when she} 
simply did not know which way to turn to make | 
ends meet. There had been times when the | 
ends did not meet and did not look like meet- 
ing ever again. There had been writs. But at 
the breaking-point Ivor always had a surprising 
way of turning up with a packet of money. 

They had their first great quartel when she 
found that he was in the habit of borrowing. 
It made her so burningly ashamed. But he| 
was indifferent about money, quite amoral. | 
He had no sense of money except 1s a medium 
for gambling, could not be bothered with it, 
did not care how he got it or how he spent it. 
But he was very concerned at the way she 
took his borrowing, and so he promised he | 
would not any more, and after that whenever | 
she found him rolling in money he said he had 
won racing or at bridge. 

Lily Christine had her father’s settlement 
of £400 a year. Ivor had nothing but what he | 
“made,” and sometimes he made quite large 
sums. But it was very precarious, not at all 
the way to live. 

How they managed at all, Lily Christine 
could not tell. Bills, bills, bills. And some- 
times nothing to pay them with, nothing at all. 
Yet Ivor always seemed to have enough actual 
coin of the realm on him to take her to the most 
expensive restaurants. In fact, they seemed to | 
live a very expensive life—on next to no 
money. Sometimes the telephone would be 
cut off because she could not pay the bill. The 
next day Ivor might give her a diamond 
bracelet, and she was silly enough to like dia- 
mond bracelets. 

But she never could be like Ivor in taking 
such a muddled life as it came, not worrying. 
It worried her incessantly, but what could she 
do? She was not the strong robust type of 
woman who could go out and hustle herself 
into a good soft job. And it was no good telling 
Ivor to get one, because he already had a job 
in the City. It seemed a funny sort of job to 
Lily Christine, an ideal job for a man who liked 
cricket, golf, racing and gambling. 

So far as Lily Christine could see, his chiefs 
in the City did not expect Ivor to work for 
his six or seven hundred a year—he never 
seemed to know which it was—but just liked 
having him about. She supposed they 
liked having England’s finest amateur cricketer 
around as a sort of glorified office boy, to read 
of him in the newspapers one day and have him 
at the office the next. 

It never seemed to worry Ivor, this way of 
living. He trusted to his luck; everything 
would be all right. She knew it was terribly 
bad for the children to be brought up in this 
hand-to-mouth atmosphere. But when at last 
it came to doing something, she did not feel at 
ali hopeful; she was certain she had not the! ; 
sort of temperament to which money comes in 
anything like satisfactory quantities. 

Ivor admired her immensely when he found 
that she really was intending to make money 
and not just playing at it, like some of their 
friends. At that time he was having a longish 
streak of bad luck and so he could not help 
with any capital, but he suggested she might 
try Neville Parwen. 

At that time there were quite a number of 
girls and young women of that sort—as there 





are now, increasingly—who were setting out 
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to make what money they could. She was 
amazed at the way they were succeeding. And 
the ones who were had never struck her as 
particularly intelligent, either. They had 
courage, that was it, and confidence. And also, 
she uncomfortably felt, they had a queer hard 
something tucked away inside them which 
made them enjoy using their friends. 

When it came to getting a job, Lily Christine 
found to her astonishment that she could slip 
into the oddest employments merely for the 
asking, for very little more than lending her 
name. She could be the nominal manager of 
this or that, and all she would have to do 
would be to get her friends to come and to give 
out all the interviews she could to the press. 
All the people who offered her such jobs seemed 
to know quite well that she was a friend of 
Lord Townleigh’s, the newspaper magnate. It 
was amazing, the things they seemed to know 
about her. 

She told herself she was being silly, but she 
could not help wilting away from those jobs. 
“Make them pay, what do you care?” Ivor 
| grinned at her, but she found she could not do 
| it, she had not the stuff in her. 
| So, since she would not do this or the other, 
| she was advised that what she must do was to 
| lay her hands on a few hundred pounds, rent a 
| shop in some quiet but getatable street, stick 

a few hats or cigaret-cases or antiques, shawls, 
| handkerchiefs or underclothes in the window, 
|use the newspapers for as many paragraphs 

as they would give her, and ask her friends to 
come round. 

Her friends would then come round and do 
one of four things: (a) be charming and look 
at everything and say they would come back 

janother day but forget to; (b) buy a little 
something and pay for it; (c) buy quite a good 
deal and so of course run up an account and 
only after repeated requests over several 
months be brought to pay and be beastly about 
you forever after; (d) buy a great deal and for- 
get to pay no matter how often you reminded 
them, but always be charming about you be- 
hind your back. 

Lily Christine’s shop fell, of course, into 
classifications (c) and (d). She would have 
liked to open a bookshop, but finally she went 
into the market with underclothes in a tiny 
| shop near Claridge’s. She was able to embark 
|on this venture only because Neville Parwen 
and his wife insisted on investing a few hundred 
| pounds in the business. 
| Mary Devon went into the business with her. 
Mary was not very reliable, and Lily Christine 
took her in against her better judgment be- 
cause Mary pleaded so. She worked very hard 
for a few weeks and then remembered that it 
was the season and left everything to Lily 
Christine. But Mary Devon had no children. 

The shop began very well, the friends—(c) 
and (d)—turning up in strength, and the 
“turnover’’ for the first six months was wonder- 
ful. Lily Christine was on her feet all day and 
every day, so that she scarcely had time to see 








the nursemaid, Stokes, would sometimes bring 
them to the shop for an hour or so, and they 
were a great success. 

At the end of the first year she found that, 
| after having worked eight to nine hours a day 





' | on five days of the week, she had made enough 


| to pay off her debts, the interest on the Parwen 
| money, and a profit of £23. There was money 
| owing to her from friends, but she felt hopeless 


| | about getting any of it. It seemed so silly to 


| work herself to the bone for £23 when Ivor 

made hundreds by the flick of a card. 
Neville Parwen said she had done much 

better than anyone could have expected, but 


| he was concerned for her health if she went on 
| working so hard. Ivor, on the rare occasions 
| |she saw him during the cricketing season, 


| backed up Mary Devon’s advice to chuck it. 
So she felt the messiness of the hand-to-mouth 
existence again enveloping her and her children, 

| she felt she never would get away from it, that 

| she had not the stuff in her, and she felt she was 

| useless and a failure. 

| A week or so before the pleasant adventure 
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Julia and Timothy before their bedtime, but : 


with our incapable friend Harvey, an uncom- 
fortable incident happened in the shop. It was 
laughable too, and of course Lily Christine had 
to laugh at it, but at the same time she resented 
the incident. It left a mark, as the saying is. 

She had taken a few weeks’ holiday in July, 
lying in the sun at Antibes—which, even so 
short a while ago, was not the crowded summer 
resort it is now—but she was staying in London 
in August, as she had much to do clearing up. 
For now she had almost made up her mind to 
give up the shop, and was only waiting for a 
favorable offer to sell out. 

One afternoon, when Lily Christine hap- 
pened to be alone in the shop, her assistant 
(aged sixteen) being out on some errand, a 
young lady came in and asked to be shown 
things, the best. 

Very ladylike she was, and very pretty in 
a fluffy self-conscious way. She spoke very 
carefully, and Lily Christine could not help 
fancying she had seen her somewhere before, 
maybe at some friend’s house as a smart pretty 
parlor-maid, and now, lo! she had risen in the 
world and wanted only the best. 

The pretty young lady began fingering 
the most expensive chemises and nightgowns. 

Lily Christine, turning to go on with her 
stock-taking, fancied the young lady looked at 
her now and then in a curious way. 

The pretty young lady held up a nightgown. 
“‘Aren’t these very plain?” she said. 

“‘They are the best we have,” Lily Christine 
said. 

“But do you mean,” the young lady asked 
in her high careful voice, ‘“that—people wear 
these—people in society?” 

“Oh, society! I don’t know, I’m sure.” 
Lily Christine went on with her work again, 
unable to carry on the conversation on that 
high plane. 

“Well, I didn’t come in here to be kidded!”’ 
the young lady said bitterly. “I know you’re 
Mrs. Summerest, all right.” 

Lily Christine suddenly rose, lifted down a 
bore opened it and put it before the young 
ady. 

“These are being worn a great deal lately,” 
she said, and went back to her work again, 
leaving the pretty young lady to examine the 
articles at her leisure. 

“Well!” said the young lady doubtfully. 
“They are pretty, aren’t they!” 

Lily Christine, looking up, found the young 
lady eying her rather anxiously. 

“Yes, I wear those,” she said encouragingly. 

The pretty young lady began doubtfully 
selecting from the box. 

And suddenly Lily Christine, looking at the 
young lady’s pretty profile, flushed crimson. 

Really, really, how silly she was! What was 
there to be ina state about? But this was the 
first time she had ever met one of Ivor’s pieces 
of nonsense, and she never had thought she 
would meet one. She had recognized the young 
lady by her profile as one of the photographs in 
Ivor’s room, the latest. Well! The cheek of 
her, coming into the shop to have a good look! 

She had heard lately that Ivor was spending 
his off times from cricket with an engineer’s 
wife. Poor little thing, no doubt she fancied 
herself in love with Ivor and was quite arrogant 
about possessing him and disdainful of the fine 
“society” wife who could not hold him, not 
dreaming that in a few weeks he would be 
tired of her and be going on to another pretty 
little thing as like her as one chocolate cream to 
another. 

Quite composed, she at last turned to find the 
pretty young lady still fingering and selecting. 
And she wanted to say to her: “You little fool, 
why waste your husband’s money?” But what 
she said was: “They are very expensive.” 

“Thank you, I can afford them,” the pretty 
young lady said with a nervous laugh. “I'll 
take these.” 

Lily Christine made the young lady pay cash. 
The young lady looked as though she wanted to 
say something, but Lily Christine’s frozen face 
unnerved her and she went out giggling ner- 
vously. 

Lily Christine laughed at the incident, but 
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she resented the pretty young lady. She be- 
gan to feel quite catty about the pretty young 
lady. Next time she saw Ivor she said that one 
of his pieces of nonsense had been to the shop 
and how glad she was he put his wife in the way 
of making an honest penny. But she was 
sorry as soon as she had spoken; she felt she had 
been a beastly cat to the pretty young lady, 
for certainly she had cooked her goose with 
Ivor forever. For Ivor would not have his wife 
put upon in any way, not he. 

Lily Christine felt slightly mocking about 
that; she would have liked to jeer at him, but 
she did not say anything. 

He looked dark and angry, and Lily Christine 
could see that in future the pretty young lady 
would sigh in vain for handsome Ivor. Well, 
the poor engineer would be the gainer, that was 
a good thing. 

And although Lily Christine felt sorry she 
had ever said a word to ruin the pretty young 
lady’s prospects of a nice time, and also that 
she had sold her underclothes under false pre- 
tenses, at the same time she was glad that Ivor 
had looked angry and that he would not have 
his wife put upon. It was reassuring. And so, 
in spite of his silly goings-on—for if it was not 
one pretty young lady it would be another— 
she felt safe and secure with him. 


She left Harvey’s house early that Sunday 
morning, her host having procured her a young 
man in a large check cap from a garage in 
Southampton. She was seen off in grand style 
by Harvey and his heirs, John and James, and 
she was quite sad at leaving such friends. But 
she made Harvey promise to come to see her in 
London, and to bring his wife too. 

The young man from Southampton said he 
was a mechanic rather than a chauffeur, but he 
drove with a fine dash, at the same time making 
polite conversation. They were at home in 
London in no time. 

Lily Christine, fitting the latch-key into the 
door, was wondering how much money she had 
in the house, for she would like to give the 
cheerful young man a good tip, when the door 
was flung open from within and who should be 
standing there but Ivor! 

“Tvor! Oh, good! I didn’t expect you till 
tonight at earliest!” 

And the dismal London Sunday instantly be- 
came bright and full. 

But Ivor seemed almost angry that he had 
not found her at home, angry as a man is who 
has dashed home to give his wife a surprise only 
to find she is not at home. 

“Couldn’t be more soured-up,” he said, 
using a long-dead phrase of Lily Christine’s. 
“Here I come dashing home in the dawn—and 
no one knows even where you are! Coghill 
says he expected you last night.” 

“Yes, but I broke my spectacles. Look. 
And I had such a nice adventure, Ivor.” 

She was going to tell him about Harvey, but 
Ivor was still on the doorstep, looking at the 
Hawk-Ellis with interest. 

“George Tarlyon’s car, isn’t it?” he said. 

“Yes, he’s abroad somewhere and said I 
could use it as I liked.” 

“His trust in women will be the death of 
George yet.” 

“Tt’s thrilling to drive!” 

“Look here, I’d like to try it. What about 
going to the country—getting some air?” 

“You’ll need some gas, sir. Shall I go and 
fill up?” said the cheerful young man. 

“Yes, would you?” Ivor gave him a pound 
note and the Hawk-Ellis went shooting off 
down the road, roaring like a film-directors’ 
idea of a world war. Ivor watched it until it 
turned the corner. 

There was something hurried about him, 
anxious. She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Quick, Lily Christine!” he said with an im- 
patient laugh. 

“Darling, I’ve just got home after a long 
drive!” But she was thinking that something 
was up, he was brooding about something. 

“Well, I’ve only got a few hours——” he 
said apologetically. 

“Oh dear, you’re not going again tonight!” 
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Sunday night, alone in London. Suddenly she 
felt like crying. 

“Got to. Playing Lancashire at Old Traf- 
ford in the morning.” 

She turned to go upstairs. “I won’t bea 
moment,” she said. “I must change, though.” 

“Right. But buck up.” 

Yes, he was nervous, hurried. Why? And 
why had he suddenly come home on a Sunday 
to see her? Very unlike Ivor. 

“Ivor, is anything the matter?” she called 
down. 

She could not see him distinctly, but she 
knew the way he would quickly jerk his head 
up, his eyes cold and stern to hide his nervous- 
ness, and the tip of his nose quivering. 

“Matter? No. Anyhow, I’ll tell you in the 
car. Do buck up now, there’s a good girl.” 

In her room, Hempel said: “We were quite 
worried about you last night, Madam.” 


“But I told Coghill just as I was going that | 


I mightn’t be back. Or perhaps he didn’t hear 
me.” 

“You know what Coghill is, Madam.” 

Lily Christine sighed. The tiny house was 
run by her maid Hempel and Ivor's valet Cog- 
hill. They had no other servants, Stokes help- 
ing when the children were at home. Hempel 
was willing and devoted, but inefficient. It 
was Coghill who really ran the house—being 
also the cook, and a very good cook too. 
treasure of a man he was—the surly brute. 
He never had forgiven his master for getting 
married. And he never had forgiven Lily 
Christine for marrying him. But a treasure he 
certainly was, and knew it. 

When they started off Ivor was much too 
taken up with enjoying driving a new car to 
say anything at all. Or he pretended to be 
much too taken up with it. Yes, he was full of 
those fumbling subterfuges to evade a point or 
an issue, and the more he was fumbling inside, 
the sterner and more preoccupied he looked— 
quite one of Kipling’s Englishmen. 

There were hundreds of motor-cars, mostly 
tiny ones, going out of London by Hammer- 
smith, but Ivor nosed in and out and managed 


very well, considering what a bad driver he | 


really was. 

“We're not going to Maidenhead!” she cried 
suddenly. “I hate Maidenhead!” 

“Then we'll try that Café de Paris place at 
Bray. Now don’t be so_ highbrow, Lily 
Christine, and let’s have a good luncheon.” 

“But why not go to some quiet place?” 

But it was no use, he liked acrowd. And he 
did not like people and places to be different; 
anything different made him uneasy, jabbed at 
that sullen inarticulate thing in him which took 
a pride in being the same as everyone else. 

She was jerked out of a fit of musing by 
something he said. She slipped on her spec- 
tacles to look at him. He was staring grimly 
ahead of him—just as well, as the speedometer 
was climbing past sixty. 





“Slow down, do!” she begged. 

He did, but did not turn his thin stern face | 
toher. Yes, he was hiding. What was he up to | 
now, why was he hiding? | 

“Look here, dear, anything I say to you now | 
has to be taken in the proper spirit. What I | 
mean is——” | 

“What you mean is, Ivor, that you are going 
to say something to worry me. Is it money?” | 

She could see at once that it wasn’t money. 

“Made a packet last week,” he said. 


| 


| 
“Tvor, did you really! Oh, please give me | Te bottles, 


some! There’s nothing in the house at all.’ | 

“Poke your hand in.” And with his elbow he 
indicated his inner breast pocket. 

She fished out a wad of virgin banknotes. | 
“Millions!” she sighed. “How much can I | 
have, please?” 

“Help yourself.” 

“Oh, say a number, be businesslike! Ivor, 
how kind of you!” 

He grinned. ‘Well, how much is there?” 

There was £240 in ten-pound notes. 

“Well, leave me a hundred,” he said. 

“No, no, a hundred is quite enough for what , 
I want. Oh, Ivor, marvelous! Thank you.” 

“Thank our dumb friends!” 
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Both in doubt 


-»» concerning this most intimate 
matter of feminine hygiene 


n Most families this delicate subject is mis- 
| gta sation, by both the mother and the 
daughter. The daughter’s views are likely to 
be vague. The mother, on the other hand, 
believes she knows the facts when, to be 
frank, her information is usually out-of-date. 
Physicians recommend feminine hygiene as 
strongly asever. It is the method of achieving 
antiseptic cleanliness which is the cause for 
concern. Especially the employment of deadly 
poisons such as bichloride of mercury and 
carbolic acid compounds. 


Compare Zonite with the old 
poisonous antiseptics 

Grave dangers attend the use of poisonous 
preparations. Accidental poisoning. Irrita- 
tion to sensitive membranes. In many cases 
permanent injury. Years ago there was some 
excuse for running these risks, for the only 
known germicides were poisons. But today 
there is Zonite, an absolutely non-poisonous 
and non-caustic antiseptic. 

Zonite will not harden the most delicate 
membranes. It will not leave areas of scar- 
tissue. It cannot cause accidental poisoning. 
And yet Zonite is actually far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that can 
be safely used on the body. 

Frank booklet —free! 

For complete information send for ‘“The 
Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene.”’ 
Brings this whole matter down to plain terms 
in a refined, scientific way. Zonite Products 
Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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their tuition and college expenses next fall. 
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- And she broke off, laughing. 
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“The ‘horse is the friend of man—yes, 
indeed!” 

“F, riend? One and only support of this 

man.’ 
“I'll write—no, wire—no, telephone—for 
the children at Esther’s place—they’ve been 
trespassing on her kindness quite long enough 
—and take them down to Eastbourne—and | 
give poor Stokes a holiday. Oh, Ivor, thank 
you so much. Whata lark, having the children 
all to oneself—a hundred pounds’ worth. Ivor, 
you must manage to come down for a day or 
two. 

“Yes, I’ll try,” he said shortly. 

And she remembered that he wanted to tell 
her something. She looked furtively at his 
beautiful profile, but. no, it was closed, cold. 

She put a hand under his left arm and 
squeezed it. 

“What is it, Ivor?” 

She could see him thinking behind the set 
profile. She could have died for him in those | 
moments when she could see the thought in- 
side him trying to get itself clear from all the 
accumulated rubbish. The old cart-horse. 

“Darling, what’s the trouble?” 

“Trouble?” He thought that out. They 
were on the new magnificent arterial road. 
He slowed down, and finally stopped. ‘Fact 
is,’ he murmured, “I’m anxious about how you 
are going to take something I want to ask 
you.’ 

It wasn’t money. Then it must be the other 
confounded nuisance, love. 

“Well, ask me first,” she said. But sud- 
denly she did not feel so gently towards him. 
She could not take him and his brothers 
seriously. Love! 

“Suppose——” his profile said thoughtfully. 

But she did not hear the rest of what he said 
because of a sudden shock she had. Looking 
at his set hidden face, she suddenly saw under 
the skin of it a ghastly look of self-repulsion. 
Oh yes, it was there. She had seen the same 
look on the faces of sick men in high fever. 
He must not hate himself so, he must not! 

“What was it? I didn’t catch,” she said. 

“Suppose I came to you one day and asked 
you to divorce me?” 

“Oh,” she said thoughtfully. ‘“Well——” 


“Just suppose,” he said miserably. 

“Really, Ivor!’ she snapped. “Don’t be 
such a child!” 

The sternness of his features grew more set. 

She laughed again, because she knew that 
would bewilder him. She felt like jeering at 
him, hurting him—the helpless, wanting—“I 
want some cake, please” —baby! 

“Tf you think,” she said bitterly, “I’m going 
to make myself wretched again over some 
tuppeny-hapenny affair—well, I’m not!” 

“Tt’s not like that,” he said humbly. 

And she could not bear that humility that 
came over him when his soul was quaking be- 
fore his conscience. If a man had to do 
wrong he must do wrong in a proud way—not 
with this shameful time-serving humility. She 
did not want his hungry, grasping humility. 

“Like that!” she echoed sharply. ‘Then it’s 
like something else equally ——” 

“Tt isn’t, dear, really it isn’t!’ 

“TI wouldn’t mind so much,” she said help- 
lessly, “if I hadn’t to clean up the mess after- 
wards. Please understand, Ivor. I will not be 
dragged into your affairs. If you must have 
them, have them—but please don’t drag me 


in. 

He bit his underlip with his sharp white 
teeth. “You fly into the air so!’ he muttered. 
“T was only asking you a question——” 

She was tired. How tired she was! 

“T’m sorry, dear,” she said. 

“Suppose,” he muttered, “suppose I came 
to you one day and said I’d met a woman 
who——” 

“Who rode in a circus with one foot on a 
dachshund and the other on a camel—I’d say 
good luck to you, only don’t tell me about it.” 

He broke out into a low long chuckle, and she 
hoped the subject was dropped. She felt so 
tired and hopeless. Ivor always had that 
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effect on her when he was like this. There he 
sat, stern and aloof-looking; but all the time he 
was leaning on her, weighing her down. 

“But seriously,” he said. 

No, she was not to be let off. 

“So,” she sighed, “you are really in love 
again!” 

“If you want to know,” he said savagely, 
“T’ve never been like this before.” 

She did not care what he was like, it did not 
interest her. 

“Never,” he said. 

“Like what, Ivor?” 

He suddenly flushed.crimson. ‘Obsessed,’ 
he said, ashamed of the word. 

It was so simple, so childish. He ha? prob- 
ably, for a change, met some nice woma.1 who 
had not let him make love to her. So he had 
become more and more sentimental about her 
—he called that being ‘“obsessed”—and had 


find | finally hit on the brilliant idea of asking her if, 


should he be free, she would marry him. The 
fact was that when he was “‘obsessed” he did 
not kriow what he was doing and relied on Lily 
Christine to tell him. 

“Have you actually popped her thequestion?” 

“No, I haven’t,” he snapped. The conver- 
sation had taken a twist he could not cope 
with. To his mind, Lily Christine had a streak 
| of flippant bad taste in her which always non- 
| plused him. “I don’t even know,” he said 

sulkily, “Show she would take it if I did.” 
| Well, if she is a nice woman, as you say, it 
| might occur to her to give your wife and chil- 
| dren a passing thought.” 
“That’s just the point!” he said, brightening 
| up, as though he had been waiting for her to say 
just that. “You see, Lily Christine,” ne said 
| solemnly, “‘she is a very good woman.’ 
| It was no good laughing at him; he never 
| would have the faintest idea how ridiculous he 
pe sometimes. 
Yes, dear,” she said. 

“Not, you know, modern—not at all that 
sort—in fact, very respectable.” 

“In fact, rather like me.” 

“Yes,” he said doubtfully. 
you know—conventional in manner. 
has got a position to keep up, too.” 

“Married, Ivor?” 

“Widow.” 

And that seemed to set him thinking deeply. 
Widow. 

She simply did not dare to laugh, he would 
have been so hurt. He was plunged in thought- 
ful gloom about the poor unprotected woman 
who was a widow and had a position to keep 
up. Thcre he sat, stern and aloof-looking, 
the conquering hero, and all the while he was 
helplessly bothered inside. 

“Then, I suppose,” she said gently, “as she 
is so—proper, she has sent you about your 
business?” 

He nodded dumbly, staring straight ahead of 





“But more— 
And she 


him. 

“Won’t she let you see her at all, Ivor?” 
She really did feel for him then. How wretched 
he must be! 

“She said,” he muttered, “that she’d have 
no hand in breaking up a home.” 

Lily Christine could not resist saying: 
“Very proper, darling. 

He flushed again. There she was, mocking. . 

“So I told her,” he said savagely, “that she 
| wasn’t breaking up anything.” 

She sat very still. She was shocked into 
complete stillness, blankness. 

“Oh, I see,” she said. 

She stared at him, unbelieving. But he did 
not look at her. He was afraid, how afraid he 
was, with that sticky hungry fear of being left 
alone to cope with a difficulty. 

Ivor who had never let his wife be put upon, 
who had always kept his pieces of nonsense 
definitely in their places where his wife was 
concerned, who had never belittled her... 

And so the final rot had at last set in, 








his last remnant of behavior had crumbled, 

She had failed to hold him in love. Now she 
had failed to hold him in friendship. 

“Well, you know best,” she said. 

An extraordinary misery came out of him. 
She could feel it, weighing her down. Oh, but 
she would not have it, she would not always 
be tugged after him into his hollow miseries! 

“T couldn’t help it,” he said bitterly. 

“Of course not, dear. Let’s goon toluncheon, 
shall we?” 

“She said she couldn’t see me again,” he 
said quickly. “Said it wasn’t right. And I 
simply can’t face not seeing her again—I tell 
you, I can’t!” 

And he waited, as though for her to say 
something. But she was dumb, empty. 

“So I told her,” he went on hopelessly, 
“that she wasn’t injuring you in any way— 
that you didn’t love me and had your own lite, ‘ 

The tricks! The beastly crawling tricks he 
would stoop to when he had to get something, 
And the unbearableness of it seemed to empty 
her of all humanity, to leave her stark and 
frozen in a wilderness of disgust. 

“J don’t want to hear any more, please, 
Ivor. Let’s go on.” 

But he tag no volition of his own, only his 
crawling misery shoved him on. There he sat, 
never once daring to look at her, but all the 
time blindly hitting out at her with his misery. 

“And why have you told me all this?” she 
said bitterly. ‘“What’s the use?” 

For the first time he turned his eyes to her— 
those staring blue-lit eyes that had in them a 
look of bewildered expectancy. And they 
seemed to be searching inside her, with an 
agonized hopeless expectancy. 

“Tf you think I don’t know what a brute 
I’m being,” he muttered. 

No, she could not hold out against him, she 
never could. Always he got her, he pulled her 
back to him with his fear. For that was all it 
was, that was all his “love” was, fear. She 
had often thought that for most people, most 
men, there was no such thing as love—there 
was only the fear of being alone. But she was 
not like that. So he was forever being pushed 
to her by his bewildered, blundering sense of her 
necessity to him, and she was always unable to 
stop something in her from reaching out to pro- 
tect him, even when he was hurting her un- 
bearably. 

He a “Lily Christine, : I don’t 
get over this—and suppose she likes me and I 
come to you and— 

“Of course,” she said wearily. “You must 
trust me more, Ivor. Of course I will divorce 
you whenever you really want me to.” 

His blue eyes were blurred with thick child- 
ish tears. “You are a wonder, Lily Christine!” 

“Oh yes, aren’t I! Now what about some 
luncheon?” 

‘ “But I haven’t told you who she is yet! 
ts——” 

“No, Ivor!” It was the beginning of a hys- 
terical scream. She bit it down, flushing 
crimson. “I don’t want to hear who it is,” 
she said icily. And she felt she was going to 
blubber, and made a frantic effort not to. 

“Oh, as you like!” said Ivor, offended. 

“Well, aren’t I right!” she cried at him 
savagely, - bitter tears choking her. And she 
took his hand from the steering-wheel and 
began playing with it on her lap, opening the 
fingers and then closing them. 

“Right?” he said stupidly, uncertain whether 
she metic laughing or crying. “How d’you mean 

eWhy, once I let you begin telling me about 
her, the next thing I know you will be asking 
me to go to her and ask her to marry you!” 

And they began laughing helplessly, both of 
them almost in tears. 

But he never did tell her by name who this 
lady of his heart was. She could not help its 
being thrust at her quite soon enough. 


Lily Christine was soon to know who her rival was, and to appreciate 
the difficulty of contending with a woman whose “goodness” and respect- 
ability were her chief assets—in Michael Arlen’s Next Instalment 
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On His Uppers 


(Continued from page 59) 


say, boy, that you’re hired. Come with us!” 

There could be no more convincing evidence 
of the fact that Jimmy had impressed Messrs. 
Grampis, Junkins and Stringer than a glimpse 
of the parade toward the Del Rey Hotel. Mr. 
Stringer was carrying the light-weight suitcase. 
Mr. Junkins had relieved Jimmy of the com- 
bination rain-coat and top-coat. Mr. Grampis 
had Jimmy by the right arm and was telling 
him, in his own way, that some kind fate had 
directed him toward Juanita, for this was where 
he (Jimmy) was going to get in on a good thing 
and connect up with the kale and get a look-in 
at real jack and have a bank-roll that a grey- 
hound couldn’t jump over. 

Jimmy established himself in a large and tidy 
room, overlooking the manicured estate of a 
raisin king. Then he joined the three guards- 
men in a modern coffee-shop where trim god- 
desses of surpassing neatness and affability 
served them a luncheon which would have been 
a credit to New York’s smartest hotel. Evi- 
dently California was a replica of Paradise and 
he had discovered the secret of getting on in the 
world. The thing to do was to capitalize one’s 
personality, the same as Mussolini. 

After luncheon, at the far end of the vine- 
draped pergola, the plot of the piece was de- 
veloped and he was given the low-down and in- 
side of the dirty work which lay ahead. Rather 
to his surprise, he was not going to be called 
upon to do anything criminal. He was simply 
going to help in putting through a business deal 
which was square and aboveboard and very 
clean stuff as compared with most of the opera- 
tions which Jimmy had observed around the 
race-tracks. 

It seemed that an important syndicate, or- 
ganized in California and backed by unlimited 
money in the East, had decided to make Juanita 
the garden spot of the earth and the Mecca of 
all settlers who desired modern luxuries and an 
atmosphere of exclusiveness. The Grigsby- 
Upham outfit had been quietly buying up the 
whole suburban west end of the town. 

The information was straight and unmistak- 
able, because it came from the private secretary 
of Horace Grigsby, who (the secretary) hap- 
pened to be the cousin of Mr. Bert ‘Stringer, 
and that was why Mr. Stringer was in on the 
scheme to make a killing. In order to find room 
for an eighteen-hole golf course and bisect the 
proposed development with an eighty-foot 
driveway, to be known as Bonita Boulevard, it 
would be necessary for the promoters of the 
enterprise to.acquire a two hundred and forty 
acre ranch owned by a widow named Tuttle. 

Mrs. Tuttle had jost her husband just about | 
the time the husband was all ready to sign up. 
The syndicate was waiting for the widow to re- 
cover from the bereavement before sending a 
lawyer down from San Francisco to cinch the 
deal which would give it full control of the | 
entire tract needed for the landscaping and 
building of the de /uxe settlement to be known 
as La Paloma. All the information had been 
grape-vined direct from Mr. Stringer’s cousin. 

The plan conceived by Messrs. Grampis, 
Junkins and Stringer was to get to the Widow 
Tuttle before the San Francisco lawyer showed 
up, and induce her to give them an option on 
all ‘of her holdings, so that they could, in the 
language of high finance, hold up the syndicate 
for a juicy price. 

Mr. Steve Grampis, who seemed to be the 
master mind of the conspiracy, sized up the 
whole’ situation in the following choice portion 
of vernacular: 
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Make Every Day 


[F YOU could only find 
a way to earn extra 
money for new summer 
clothes, new sporting 
equipment, things for 
your home, yourself and 
yours . . . How happy 
you would be! 

| Why miss this full mea- 
sure of happiness that 
can readily be yours in 
exchange for a few pleas- 
ant spare-time hours? 
You can easily earn ex- 
tra money by represent- 
ing our immensely popu- 
lar magazines in your own neighborhood. No 
waiting until the end of the week for your sal- 
ary. You can make every day your PAY DAY; 
and, in addition, earn a substantial bonus 
check each month. 

With our plan the income derived from your 
leisure time may run as high as $150 a month— 
or even more. We furnish everything you need 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Simply mail the coupon NOW! 





Mrs. Florence Caffee, Wyo., 
the busy mother of five 
children found time to earn 
$150 in a single month. 








“As near as we can learn, the widow ain’t 
wise to nothin’. Last night Doc got next to | 
her chauffeur, over at the pool-room, an’ we got | 
a kind of a line on the dame. She don’t know | 
many people becuz the folks around here laid 
off of friend husband. She’s anxious to sell out 
an’ go back East.” 

“Ts she young or old?” asked Jimmy, who 
was trying to formulate a plan of campaign. 
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Particulars Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and — copy of THE WRITER’s 
MOonrTasLY free. rite today. 

I ag HOM 


ANTED! 1000 WOMEN 


WHO DESIRE TO MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 

A PERMANENT POSITION OFFERING-CHRISTMAS GREET- 

INGS AND INDIVIDUAL PAPETERIES AWAITS YOU. WRITE 
INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, CORRY, PA. 
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Compare these Drawings 


Both the above drawings are the work of 
Art Nelson. (1) He made before Federal 
training. (2) He completed recently. Today 
he is on a large newspaper at a big salary. 
He says, “The Federal Schools made this pos- 
sible as I had only average ability before en- 
rolling as a student.” 

Opportunities for artists have never been 
better. Publishers pay millions of dollars 
every year for illustrations. If you like to 
draw, let, your talent make your living. It’s 
easy to learn the ““Federal Home-Study Way.” 
Over fifty famous artists teach you. 


The Federal Course includes 
illustrating, cartooning, letter- 
ing, poster designing and win- 
dow card illustrating. Why plod 
along? Send your name, ad- 
dress, age and occupation for 
our free book, “A Road to 
Bigger Things.” 


Federal School of bev 


7038 Federal School Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Established 1832 


Philadelphia 
JEWELS OF THE GREATEST 
IMPORTANCE 


Pearls, Diamonds, Emeralds 
Rubies, Sapphires 
This magnificent collection attracts people from all 
parts of America who are interested in securing 
superlative Jewels. 
Correspondence Invited 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
Samples of Bailey Text 
the fashionable style of Engraving 
mailed upon request 
THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 
(mailed on request) 
illustrates the newest Productions and Importations 
of this Establishment 








Subscribe to Cosmopolitan 


with safety 
and 


convenience 
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authorized 
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This company is one of the foremost 
subscription agencies in the country. 
They have representatives throughout 
the United States who are authorized 
to accept subscriptions to CosMoPoLr 
TAN at the regular prices and terms as 
printed on their order forms. 


COSMOPOLITAN, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N.Y. 


No More 


GRAY 
HAIR 


NEW safe way has 

been found to bring 
back original shade to 
gray hair—to remove 
faded streaks and restore 
graying parts—to make 
the hair live looking 
and lustrous. 

This way is clean and 
colorless. You simply 
comb it through the hair. 
It will not wash nor rub 
off. It’s called Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color 
Restorer. 

Test free if you wish. 
Or go to nearest drug- 
gist. A few cents’ worth 
restores color perfectly. 
Costs nothing if not amazed and delighted. 


! Mary T. Gold 127-J Gold: Bidg.,St. Paul, Minn. } 
§ Send Free Outfit. Black...... dark brown...... medium }j 
{ brown....auburn...light brown...light red...blonde... 
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“The boy drivin’ the car says she’s not very 
old, and a pip, but not sold on California. 
That’s becuz she got in wrong. We want you 
to go up there and introduce yourself as a 
young fella from the East who’s lookin’ for a 
quiet spot where he can settle down with his 
mother. 

“Make it strong that this is a slow town 
without no future. Offer her five hunderd for 
a sixty-day option to buy at three hunderd an 
acre. Tell her that she’ll get seventy-two 
thousand bucks just like findin’ it. Tell her 
you'll have to know today, becuz you’ve got to 
say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to a guy before tomorrow. 

“Kid, this calls for fast work an’ a sweet line 
o’ talk. If you’ll take a hard look at us three 
palookas you’ll know why we’ve been leery 
about goin’ up there an’ tryin’ to hypnotize a 
good-lookin’ gal who’s thinkin’ all the time 
about John Gilbert an’ Richard Dix. Set close 
to her an’ give her the eye an’ pull your class-A 
stuff, becuz I’m tellin’ you that we can get a 
thousand an acre from the syndicate an’ that 
means mofe than a hunderd an’ fifty grand in 
velvet an’ we split it four ways—which you 
can figure it out for yourself.” 

“When I go up there, I think I’d better send 
in my card,” suggested Jimmy. “I’ve got with 
me some cards I used back East. They’re 
engraved and the name, if I do say it myself, is 
one that will make any young widow powder 
her nose before she comes out to greet the stran- 
ger. The name is ‘James Pembroke Tarleton.’” 

“Great!” exclaimed Doc Junkins. 

“T’ll say it’s great,” said Mr. Stringer. 

“Tf you’d set down an’ worked for a week, 
you couldn’t improve on that baby,” added 
Mr. Grampis. ‘We know you can get this over 
if anyone can. What’s more, this dame may 
get a tip-off any minute an’ that lawyer from 
San Francisco may show up on the next train, 
so the wise thing for us to do is to have his 
nobs call on the widow this afternoon, push the 
five hunderd into her mit an’ con her into 
signin’ on the dotted line. 

“If we can do that, I’ll stake all of you toa 
dinner at the Spanish Restaurant tonight an’ 
guarantee to produce a bottle o’ pre-war, which 
means that it was made before the last tong 
war in Chinatown.” 

Up in his room, Jimmy took out one of the 
engraved cards, a fragmentary reminder of his 
former grandeur, and did a little intensive 
thinking. For the first time in his life he was 
mixed up in a transaction which did not smell 
right to him. He had associated himself with 
three poor specimens. He knew that they were 
the same as the gulls that follow a ship, the 
rats infesting a warehouse and the vultures that 
flutter on the outskirts of a battlefield. 

But, at the same time, they were merely 
doing what any wise business man would do 
under all the circumstances. The Tuttle ranch 
was about to increase in value. Why was it un- 
ethical to buy the ranch before the widow 
found out what was going to happen? Handing 
$72 000 to her would hardly come under the 
head of robbery, would it? He chloroformed 
his conscience and rejoined his colleagues. 

As they were walking out toward the Tuttle 
place, Jimmy received five one-hundred-dollar 
bills from Doc Junkins and was given to under- 
stand that he had in his possession practically 
the entire working capital of the crew. He sur- 
mised that Steve was furnishing the funda- 
mental ideas, Bert was getting the private in- 
formation, Doc was putting up the “shiners” 
and he, completing the quartet, was to deliver 
enough fluent conversation and modern sales- 
manship to entitle him to be in on the four-way 
split. Than which nothing could be fairer. 

The Tuttle bungalow stood far back from 
the road and was fair to look upon. Behind 
the eucalyptus trees bordering the highway 
was a clean expanse of lawn bordered with 
squat trees hanging full of golden fruit and 
there were lattices from which drooped large 
and opulent roses and the wide veranda was 
half concealed by clambering vines. 

Mr. Grampis did not exaggerate when he said 
it was “a swell dump.” He and Doc Junkins 
and Mr. Stringer lingered in a safe hiding-place 








- a went confidently up the wide walk 
and climbed the steps and rang the bell and 
gave his card to a yg boy in white 
and requested him to inform Mrs. Tuttle that 
a gentleman wished to speak to her on a busi- 


-hess matter. 


‘Never did the sending in of a card bring more 
magical results. The three realtors, discreetly 
hiding back of the eucalyptus trees, saw Mrs. 
Tuttle come out of the front door and were 
impressed by the fact that, although she was 
in black, her skirt was very short and the 
general ensemble of costume, make-up and 
hair was what might be expected in the third 
act of something put on by Ziegfeld. In other 
words, she was snappy. 

Before they had time to organize their ad- 
miration, something happened which sent 
them dizzy. The beautiful widow rushed over 
to the stool-pigeon and kissed him. 

Whereupon Steve gasped and said, “I’ve 
seen fast workers an’ I’ve seen willin’ widows, 
but this is a world’s record!” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Doc Junkins, ‘that 
this lad don’t need no help from us. It lays 
over anything I ever see.” 

The trio found their way back to the Del 
Rey, confident that their new pal who was 
working under the entrancing name of James 
Pembroke Tarleton would, as they so aptly 
termed it, “bring home the bacon.” 

In the meantime this is what had happened 
and was happening on the vine-sheltered ve- 
randa of the Tuttle bungalow. Josie gave him 
a real kiss and said, “Oh, Jimmy, I just knew 
you’d come.” 

She pushed him into a big wicker chair and 
he looked at her in amazement. 

“What do you mean? I—I didn’t know you 
were here.” 

“Didn’t you get the clipping I sent you about 
my husband’s death? Didn’t you get either 
one of the letters? I sent one to the Atlantic 
and one to your city address.” 

“T left the Atlantic a week after you did. I’ve 
been off the earth ever since. I landed in this 
— because my money gave out. I had no 
i lea——”” 

“What happened?” 

“They got me.” 

“T knew they would. Did they take every- 
thing?” 

“The last sou. I’ve been on the toboggan 
since last summer. When I landed here this 
morning I was absolutely on my uppers.” 

“You look like a million dollars. And how 
did you happen to find me?” - 

“T thought you married a man named 
Magill?” 

“Boy, I’ve got a hard-luck tale that beats 
anything in the way of true stories and con- 
fessions that I ever passed out at the news- 
stand. I’ve always thought I could size them 
up. Little Josie—reader of character. This 
tall, good-looking fellow with his calm gray 
eyes and honest coat of tan looked as if he led 
the prayer-meeting every Wednesday evening. 

“When we went before the magistrate I 
found that I was getting married to Ben Tuttle 
instead of Ben Magill. He explained that he 
had taken another name while he was East so 
as to dodge a lot of boob relatives who were 
always hunting him up and asking for money. 
Well, that went with me. I found out later on 
that he never told the truth in his life but he 
had a way of making people believe what he 
said. That’s how he got his bank-roll. 

“After he curled up and died of pneumonia, 
for no reason whatever, I checked up on him 
and found that he had operated under a dozen 
names and done everything except rob an 
orphan asylum. I thought I was coming out 
here to be a queen and found out the only 
places I could get into were the Spanish Res- 
taurant and the movies. I haven’t met a 
woman since I landed except the Sefiorita that 
cooks for me. 

“This is a dandy part of the country but I 
came in on the wrong kind of a ticket and the 
sooner I get rid of this place and beat it, the 
happier I’ll be. Ben promised me he’d sell out, 
but before he closed the deal he had to go and 
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die. I’m just waiting now for anybody to come | 
along and offer me anything for this ranch.” | 
“Listen! You are looking at a buyer. Iam 
here, this morning, to swindle the unprotected | 
widow. The gang which I represent has in- | 
structed me to crowd five hundred dollars on | 
= and show you where to sign your name. | 
e offer we make is for an option to buy at | 
three hundred an acre; the whole amount, | 
seventy-two thousand, to be paid you in cash | 
within sixty days.” 
“All right, Jimmy. Before the crazy people 
who sent you up here get over what ails them, 
you hurry and tell them that they have bought 
aranch. Seventy-two thousand is more money 
than there is in the world. If they wait too 
long they may come out and take a second 
look at the place and change their minds.” 
“Brace yourself, Josie, and promise not to 
faint, and I’ll hand you some real news. In 
the old days.at the Atlantic I said you were the | 
cleverest girl I ever met. I now find you asleep | 
at the switch. You are trying to give away a| 
ranch worth a thousand dollars an acre. 
“Acting as your agent and special attorney, 
I propose to get for you just about a quarter | 
of a million dollars for what Mr. Tuttle left | 
behind; thereby double-crossing my pals but | 
playing fair with our Nell, the village girl who | 
is not wise to the wicked ways of the city | 
slickers. I am biting the hand that feeds me, | 
but that’s because I couldn’t go through with | 
any frame-up on you.” 
“Since you got down on your luck, Jimmy, | 
you haven’t started taking any kind of dope | 
that makes you think in large figures, have | 
you? This talk about a thousand dollars per | 
acre—is that comedy or is the old boy raving | 
this afternoon?” 
“Girl, I am now your attorney and general | 
manager and I insist upon being treated with | 
respect. You have been sitting here on your | 
front porch reading about why girls leave home | 
and is the man more to blame than the woman 
and you have not kept track of local news. 
This town is getting ready to be a combination 
of Santa Barbara, Miami Beach and Monte 
Carlo,-and this humble tract of yours is needed 
by an important syndicate in order to put a 
connecting link into Bonita Boulevard. The 
lawyer who makes the contracts will be here on 
a night train, if you will let me have enough 
money to do some long-distance phoning.” 
“You can have any part of what Ben stole.” 
“Also, I want you to sign a brief statement 
that from now on I am the head man, and no 
questions asked. I will admit that up to date 
I have not shown any class as a business man- 
ager, but I have a feeling that I am about to 
burst into flame for the first time.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


We are now back in the pergola. Jimmy has | 


returned to Doc Junkins the five one-hundred- 
dollar bills, sometimes known -as “‘centuries,” 
with the brief explanation: ‘I didn’t need the 
money. I told her what to do and she did it.” 

“What I can’t understand,” observed Doc, 
“is why a guy that can handle ’em like that 
ever landed in here broke. The world is full 
of widows with money. I’ve been workin’ for 
years to sell ’em phony stock an’ I never had 
one kiss me yet.” 

“What did you get her to sign?” asked 
Steve. 

“This!” replied Jimmy, producing from his 
inner coat pocket a folded sheet of paper. 

The boys spread it out on the tea-table and 
read it carefully. It looked good. 


I, Josephine Bliss Tuttle, being of sound 
mind, in full possession of my faculties, 
and acting under no duress, hereby appoint 
James Pembroke Tarleton my agent and 
Tepresentative, with power of attorney to 
act for me in all business matters whatso- 
ever. I authorize him to sell for me all 
property of which I may be possessed, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
approved by him, and I hereby agree to 
make no suggestions to him regarding the 
details of any transaction. I will promptly 
sign any deeds, transfers or option 
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The Rainbow Club is 
Every Woman’s 
Opportunity 


Even the busiest people may follow our 
Rainbow Trail and add materially to their 
incomes without neglecting other duties. 
All girls and women are welcome. 


Don’t worry about expenses but write to 
Helen Willard this very day to learn how 
you may profit by our opportunities to 
earn money and share in our pretty gifts. 





Helen Willard, Director, Rainbow Club, 
Good H keeping M i 





119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please let me know without obligation to me how I may 


earn extra money in spare time through your Rainbow 
Club. I want to find that pot of gold. 


CRC-7-28 











Safeguard health by cleansing mou 
nose and throat of the eres Lege 
dirt,dust, etc. Just as necessary as bath- 
ing the skin. Use solutions of beneficial 
and agreeable MU-COL as a mouth 
wash, nasal douche and gargle, daily. 
Refreshing, soothing, economical 
to use. Powder form; dissolves 
quickly in warm water. Thou- 
sands of women now use it reg- 
ularly for feminine hygiene. 


MU-COL 
At Druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Compan: 
179 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, K. ¥. 
Send for Free Sample 





EY cui (tt ee “Different than” 


ENGLISH Sz 


“It’s him” 
New Way to End Mistakes 


You may make errors in English 
and never know it. Mistakes in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
pronunciation make others think 
you uneducated, lacking in culture, 
unfit for responsible positions. 
Unconscious errors may be handicapping your success. 


Correct your bad habits in 
FREE Book on English. pocich?throush Sherwin 
Cody’s remarkable new method. No rules to memorize. No 
drudgery. Only 15 minutes a day required. Over 50,000 
already helped. Fascinating as a game. t free book 
about this spare-time, home study method. Write today. 
Sherwin Cody School of English, 147 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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This New Book — Yours 
With Our Compliments! 


May we send you as a gift the most interesting and delight- 
ful book you ever saw—a book of the stories of stories? 


««My Favorite Story’’ is 
new—all new from cover 
to cover. It brings you 
the best work—se//-chosen 
—ot Fannie Hurst; of Sir 
Philip Gibbs ; of Robert 
Hichens; of Ring Lard- 
ner; of Montague Glass; of 
W. Somerset Maugham! 


Behind the Scenes 
of Literature 


Wits each story is the 
author’s account of how it 
was written, the source 
of the idea, the way it 
was developed, the stand- 
ard set, how rapidly the 
work was done—just the 
sort of things you have 
always wanted to know 
about writers’ working 
methods. 

Only a personal friend of 
these six distinguished 
authors, as is Ray Long, 
Editor of Cosmopolitan, 








How Fannie Hurst 
Gets Story Ideas 


“I was attending a concert at the New 
York Hippodrome several years ago, and 
because the house was sold out I was only 
able to get a chair on the stage, From 
where I sat I faced the amphitheatre, 
“There appeared suddenly in the wings 
the young violinist whose fame at twen- 
ty-five had already swung around the 
world. A row of figures followed bim. A 
short, stout man carrying the silkeswathed 
violin; behind this man the pale, timid 
face of a woman; and then came in steps 
the curious, prideful faces of three young 
people, brothers and sisters, no doubt, of 
the young genius at the head of the group. 
“It was there the idea for ‘Humoresque’ 
was born. The young soloist, taking the 
violin, stepped onto the platform....” 
Read Miss Hurst’s whole account of the 
writing of her best story—one of the six 
“best stories” in this amazing book. Read 
them all, Read the introduction, in which 
agreateditor (who knows autbors as even 
they cannot know themselves) sets for th his 
conclusions about how writers win success, 
This is a book you will enjoy reading 
again and again! Nowhere else can you 
get such thrilling, absorbing pictures of 
creative ability at work. 








could have persuaded 
them to select the best of 
all their stories— 

And then to tell secrets 
of the writing craft which 
have never before been put 
into d spied to open their 
minds to you frankly and 
freely; to take you behind 
the scenes of literature, 
and let you see exactly 
how fiction is made. 


Yours — 


As Our Gift! 


Tue stories in this won- 
derful book are absorbing; 
the explanations are fas- 
cinating! 

It is not for sale—never 
can be, under the condi- 
tions of its publication. 
But we can give it away. 
We’ llsend it to you with- 
out cost, if you check the 
money-saving, two-year 
offer below. 


“My Favorite Story” free—and 24 big issues of Cosmopolitan 
worth $8.40 at the 35¢ single-copy price, for only $4.50! 
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| CosmopoLitan, Dept. 728, Fifty-Seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, New York. ! 
l Yes, please send me Cosmopolitan for two years, and ‘‘My Favorite Story.”’ I enclose $4.50 0. | 
{ I will remit $4.50 when billed O. This is a new subscription O a renewal O. J 
I (Please check to indicate mode of payment and kind of subscription) | 
ORE 7 RII a Se nc POEL A SS 
; Pr) ee a eT MS TF HC CHES DE RE ROME Ty. 
yo” ses AIR sp nc pide anita eae ! 
L Cosmopolitan regular subscription price $3 a year; Canada $3.50 a year; Goreign Gountries $4 1 
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agreements which have been passed 
upon favorably by him. 
Signed—JosEPHINE Buss TUTTLE 


Witnesses 
MATSADA SORAKACHI 
ESTRELLA ZELLINA 


“T don’t think we needed the witnesses,” ex- 
plained Jimmy, “but I had the Jap boy and 
the Spanish cook sign the thing so as to make 
it a cinch, in case we ever had to go into court.” 

“It certainly goes the limit,” said Steve, 
sizing up the document with a puzzled squint. 
“T’d like it better if I could find some place 
where it says that we get the whole works for 
three hunderd bucks an acre.” 

“Read it again,” suggested Jimmy. “What 
was the idea of naming three hundred an acre 
when she positively agrees to let us have the 
whole thing for two hundred an acre, or even 
less, provided I put my o.k. on the deal? With 
this paper in my possession I name the price— 
absolutely. Do you get me? The whole thing 
is to be closed up on her veranda at two o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon and, of course, all of us 
must be there.” 

“Tt looks too soft to be on the level,”’ said 
Steve. “I know one thing. I hope you don’t 
drop dead between now an’ tomorrow after- 
noon, becuz I can’t see that the agreement will 
be any good to us unless you are there to ‘yes’ 
everything. What’s the idea of waitin’ until 
tomorrow afternoon?” 

“It takes time to have all the papers prop- 
erly drawn up. I’ve got no confidence in these 
dubs around here. Before leaving the widow’s 
house I got San Francisco on the long-distance 
phone and arranged to have a real lawyer come 
down on the night train. With so much at 
stake, I figured it was better not to take a 
chance.” 

There was not a flicker when he mentioned 
the “lawyer from San Francisco.” He knew 
that the situation was under control. 

Steve kept his word. The party was on him. 


Messrs. Grampis, Junkins and Stringer had 
been duly and formally presented to the Widow 
Tuttle and were seated with the bereaved lady 
and their coworker, Mr. Tarleton, on the ve- 
randa of the bungalow. They were nursing 
their hats and limiting their conversational 
output. 

Incidentally, they were encouraged to note 
that the widow smiled and smiled at their 
crafty ‘‘side-kick” and seemed to attach large 
importance to his most casual remarks. It was 
evident that he was exercising some strange 
mesmeric influence over her. At the same 
time, she did not seem to look up to him as a 
common dandelion looks up at a star. 

The lawyer from San Francisco came from 
the living-room to join them. When Mr. Bert 
Stringer saw the gentleman with the hawklike 
features, he let out a muffled sound. 

“Ts your name Cavendish?” he asked. 

“Herbert Cavendish,” was the reply. 

“Then you’re the attorney for the syndicate 
that’s tryin’ to slip through this deal here?” 

“Right 1? 

Steve already surmised the ghastly truth. 

“We might of known there was a ketch 
somewhere,” he said, ahd he gave James Pem- 
broke Tarleton a look that had manslaughter 
behind it. “The lad with the line of talk comes 
down here as a plant, knowin’ that we’d flag 
him an’ put him in on the deal an’ lét him crab 
the whole works. No wonder the dame was so 
glad to see him. If we’d been wise——” 

“However hideous my conduct may seem to 
you,” said Jimmy, giving Mr. Grampis a firm 
poke on the shoulder, “I will ask you to refrain 
from using the word ‘dame.’ ” : 

“Mr. Tarleton became your associate quite 
by accident,” explained Lawyer Cavendish, 
from San Francisco. ‘He did land in this town 
without funds or prospects. When you made 
a proposition to him, he intended to go through 
with his part of the program in good faith. 

“Mr. Tarleton, who happens to be an alum- 
nus of my university back East, arrived at 
these premises as an agent of sordid business 
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interests. The door opened and he beheld this 
charming lady. At that moment he ceased to 
be a land-pirate and became a Knight of 
Romance. You saw her rush to his arms. 
Gentlemen, he had found, by a stroke of good 
fortune, the one girl he had learned to adore.” 

“Mr. Cavendish — please!” interrupted 
Jimmy. ‘You are wasting, on the larger part 
of your audience, all explanations which have to 
do with the nobler sentiments. Give them the 
bad news. Josephine has sold to the syndicate, 
with my approval, her entire tract, at the very 
figure suggested by Mr. Grampis—-a thousand 
an acre. I have double-crossed you. 

“To prove that I am not altogether ungrate- 
ful for two days’ lodging at the Del Rey Hotel 
and the delightful repast served at the Spanish 
Restaurant last evening, I am directing my 
client to pay to each of you, at once, ten 
thousand dollars. Perhaps you will understand 





Two Blues by John Knuittel (Continued from page 55) 


shut tight, like eyes never to be opened again. 

“He’s finished,” thought Denis. 

He could tell by the gurgling in the man’s 
throat. And just then he seemed to hear some- 
one breathing into his ear, coldly and clearly: 
“Murderer!” 

He was seized with panic. It was not the 
dying man who caused him to spring suddenly 
to his feet, to peer into the darkness around him 
with suspicion. No! Men close upon death, 
dead men, were happy men, and he did not fear 
them. It was the consequences of his act which 
Denis saw before him. Police, judges, prison! 
A wrecked life! And in the miserable solitude 
around him, he suddenly turned a coward. 

While there was a chance to escape from the 
consequences should he move on? What could 
he dofor this man? Death was written all over 
him. Why pick him up? Why wash his face 
and dress his wounds? Denis Wilde would be 
run in-for manslaughter, anyhow. There 
would be endless difficulties. Distress would 
descend upon his family. And his mother— 
the shock would surely carry her off.. There 
would be another victim! 

This was an accident pure and simple, a 
fatality, and nothing could change it. No 
sentimentality could give back to this way- 
ward mysterious man his life. If the man were 
only wounded, one would take him to a hos- 
pital, But a dead man? What for? Dead is 
dead. Denis Wilde had seen people die under 
the knife. He reasoned in his own favor like 
all men driven by extremity into cowardice. 

It wasn’t exactly a noble thing to do. That 
he knew. But, all things considered, this might 
be better left as it was, a private matter be- 
tween him and a man on the edge of death. 
After all, this particular way of dying was as 
good as death under an anesthetic. The man 
was unconscious and therefore free from pain. 

Denis, after a further moment spent in vacil- 
lation, decided to escape. He quickly went 
back to his car and drove desperately away. 

At half-past three in the morning he reached 
a country house near Godalming. He drove 
into a private park, put the car into a garage 
and switched on some lamps to see what dam- 
age there was. Very little there seemed to be. 
One side of the radiator had adent. There was 
blood on it. A small piece of cloth hung on one 
of the grease-caps of the chassis. 

“Unfortunate beggar! A car weighing over 
a ton and a half!” Denis shook his fist at it. 
“Brute, brute!’’ he growled at the bonnet. 

With a sponge that was handy he washed 
away the traces of blood. The mud-guard was 
crumpled up in front. 

“Oh, I say—the chauffeur is bound to ask 
now—TI’ll tell him a cart backed into me in 
London. Boat-race night crush.” 

He took the precaution of cleaning the mud- 
guard in front, lest there were traces of blood on 
it too. Then he went up to bed. He took a 
sleeping-draft to escape from the terror which 
constantly haunted his brain, but sleep would 
not come. With diabolical agility the human 


me more clearly if I say that each of you 
birds gets ten grand because you were, un- 
wittingly, messengers of Cupid.” 

“Tt’s a reward for finding my long-lost boy 
and bringing him back to me,” explained 
Josephine, smiling at them most amiably. 

“Lady, you may be willin’ to pay thirty 
grand to get him back,” said Mr. Grampis, “but 
he don’t look that good to me.” 


In section F of the drawing-room car of the 
Limited, after a satisfactory luncheon, Mr. 
Tarleton looked out of the window for a long 
time and then said to Mrs. Tarleton: “If I can 
get back just a few of the good two-year-olds, 
how about it?” 

“We will have small bets down on the 
Futurity and Derby,” announced Mrs. Tarle- 
ton. “If we have any two-year-olds, their | 
father will be a lawyer.” 


bundle on the road pursued Him. The conse- 
quences of his act stood up like specters | 
before him. 





Of course the dead man would be found. 
The police would leave no stone unturned to | 
discover the road-hog who'd killed him. There | 
would be a public inquest. The coroner would 
say some acid words, and the press would not 
be slow in printing every detail. 

The police! They would surely see the traces 
of the wheels! They would scour the whole 
countryside for that car. A big car! There 
was not a vast number of big cars. And—sup- 
posing he had lost anything when he bent down 
over the dying man! 

A violent headache attacked Denis Wilde. 
He jumped out of bed, washed his head with 
cold water and dressed himself. He sat in his 
armchair and tried to read. Impossible! 

As dawn crept up Denis was still in his chair 
awake. As it got light he went down to the 
garage to see the car in daylight. He carefully 
looked at the slight damage, even looked under 
the car for traces of blood or clothing. He 
found none and felt somewhat relieved. A 
bright idea struck him. 

At nine o’clock he spoke to the chauffeur. 

‘“Hollier, some idiot backed into me last 
night in St. James’s Square. Just look at the 
damage. It’s very little. You might get that 
mud-guard straight today and repaint it your- 
self. How long will it take to dry?” 

“Three or four days. It depends, sir.” 

“All right. Then—another thing! I hate 
these tires. They don’t grip the road well 
enough. Those others we had before were 
much safer. Two of the old ones seem in quite 
decent condition still. Put them on the back 
wheels, will you?” 

Denis went up to his room to rest. Daylight 
relieved him somewhat. 

“T don’t see how they can find me,” he said to 
himself. “I'll not use this car to go up to 
town for at least a month. Pater never uses 
the car to go to London in, and the police are | 
more likely to search London for the car that | 
did it than hereabouts. Besides, the whole | 
thing seems so unreal to me now, almost as if | 
it had been a nightmare.” 

Denis decided not to read any newspapers 
whatsoever for at least a week. That would be 
the best thing to keep his mind easy. Just to 
know no more about it. 

He went to London, to Guy’s, that afternoon 
and stayed in his little flat in town all that 
week. He stuck to his decision not to read a 
newspaper. Nothing happened. No one in- | 
quired after him. The poor chap was sure to 
be buried by now. Forget him! Forget him! 
Forget him utterly! 

Weeks passed, months passed, years passed. | 
| 

Twenty years later Doctor Wilde was a| 
famous surgeon. Had his career been broken 
twenty years ago the world certainly would | 
have been robbed of an extremely clever opera- | 
tor. If he had taken a life then, he had saved | 
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THRIL 


to this joyous new use 
of natural Rouge 


"TIS THE PRINCESS PAT DISCOVERY 
THAT CHANGED THE WORLD’S MAKE-UP 





HRiLLS! Indeed yes... for now a new and 

fascinating use of rouge has set feminine hearts 
aflutter. Ravishing beauty is achieved to fulfill 
every artistic sense. Never again need you feel dis- 
satisfaction with rouge; never experience the “off 
color” effects that set your nerves on edge, yet defy 
your utmost effort to correct. 


But think. How, with usual rouge, could you ever 
hope for perfection! You chose from among a num- 
ber of shades the only shade that matched your skin. 
You had to do that. And then you had to use this 
one shade with every color of dress. Disharmony 
was inevitable. 


And until Princess Pat utterly changed rouge to 
make all shades available for every woman nothing 
could be done. Now you can revel in thrilling new 
beauty because you can employ a variety of rouge 
shades, using just the right one for every color of 
dress. The marvelous effect of using an appropriate 
rouge is beyond adequate description. 


How Princess Pat Utterly Changed Rouge 


Princess Pat adds color to your skin, but does not blot owt 
the natural skin tone. You will find that the color Princess 
Pat imparts seems to come from within. It is the most 
remarkable illusion in color science, as mysterious as the 
famed “lost colors” of the old masters. Princess Pot 
tints are mot fixed and unyielding. There is a certain 
transparency—a complete absence of the dull, painty 
effect that compels you to “match the skin” with usual 
rouge. Ingredients in Princess Pat cause its colors to be 
modified by the skin itself, providing just the subtle 
difference that your skin calls for. 
All Princess Pat shades possess the secret of “seeming 
to be color coming from within,” so that each shade gives 
peceely the effect of absolutely natural color. And, 
nally, Princess Pat Rouge is made with a base of pre- 
cious almond. It is therefore good for your skin, as well 
as magically beautiful. 
The real thrill, though, comes when you experiment. Try 
the different shades with different gowns, to express dif- 
ferent moods. You will discover that you can achieve 
absolute perfection of complexion color, no matter what 
the circumstances. And you will fall in love with results. 
Your favorite dealer will show you Princess Pat English 
Tint (orange), Squaw, Medium, Vivid, Theatre and Nite. 





The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for THIs couPoN and 25c (coin). Only 
one to a customer, Set contains easily a month's supply 
of Almond Base Powder and SIX other delightful Princess 
Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully 
boudoir box. Please act promptly, 





SPECIAL 








PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2709 8. Wells St., Dept. No. A-97 Chicago. 
Enclosed find 25c tor which senu we the Princess Pat 
Week End Set. 
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Flesh Food is 
just what its name states. This 
finé old preparation is a scien- 
rabeter: SOR mm olacier-bucte Gms tlaa Mme celeye! 
raetlame cce Cand ommetsittocmmtrete lag 
the skin. For 30 years women 
have used it and praised it. 
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DrCharles 
FLESH FOOD 


This coupon will bring you a FREE 
Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food. 
Co., Dept. C. G., 





sample of 
Dr. Charles Flesh a, 
220—36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bu- 
reau of The Chicago Daily News saved 
many busy parents and questioning 
boys and girls both time and worry by 
sending them prompt, reliable informa- 
tion about just the kind of school they 
wanted—personal requirements as to 
location and tuition charges being con- 
sidered in each individual case. 

Again this year many young people 
will be perplexed by the problem of 
finding the right school. Why not let 
us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can 
be obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. C, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














many lives since. There were scores of women 
who bore testimony to that, and scores of men 
too, especially men come out of the war, saved 
by Doctor Wilde’s uncanny surgery. Denis 
Wilde had risen to the top of his profession. 

One summer he decided to rest completely 
for a whole month and took his family to their 
country house near Hythe. He needed a rest, 
needed it badly . . 

There were occasions when Doctor Wilde 
drove his own motor-car. Whenever he got up 
to a speed of forty miles, or perhaps a little 
more, he took his foot off the accelerator. He 
alone knew why that was. At any odd mo- 
ment he suddenly would be seized by fear. 
He would have strange oracular reasonings 
with himself. For instance, he would think: 

“Now this man I’ve just passed by—if I’d 
gone a little faster he’d have been hit by the 
car!” Or “This crowd of people in the road— 
I need only put on a little speed now and I’d 
dash right in among them.” Or “This cross- 
road! Supposing somebody came dashing 
round the corner, where would I be?” 

All the combinations of possibilities which 
might create accidents were ever present in his 
mind. To use his own word, he suffered from a 
“complex.” This complex pursued him, even 
to his bed, and sometimes all kinds of sinister 
happenings disturbed his sleep. 

Now it would be the steering-wheel suddenly 
going round and round while the car was speed- 
ing along out of control; now the brake-rods 
would snap on a hill; now he’d be driving his 
car in a state of hopeless drunkenness and dash 
into horrible disasters. 

Denis Wilde was ashamed of himself for 
being unable to overcome these persecuting 
phantoms. Since he had a wife and children 
things had got even worse with him. Nearly 
every day he read to them from the papers 
about motor accidents. Every time Mrs. 
Wilde or any of the children went out he 
warned them of the dangers of the road. 

If his own car had not been an absolute 
necessity to him he would gladly have driven 
about in a brougham. 

His little girl Ivy was the apple of his eye. 
She was a pretty child, tall, slender, had a per- 
fectly oval face with ruby-colored lips, deep 
thoughtful gray eyes and fair hair. She loved 
little birds, dogs, cats and all animals, and in 
a corner of the conservatory she had a little 
sanatarium for them. There she kept, in two 
cages, a thrush with an injured wing and a 
young rabbit wounded by a shotgun. One of 
Ivy’s big dolls, dressed up as a nurse, guarded 
the patients and Doctor Wilde, willy-nilly, had 
to look after them. 

He could refuse nothing to Ivy, absolutely 
nothing, so much he loved her, and there were 
moments when he took her on his knees, looked 
at her with very sad eyes and wondered whether 
it was not too good to be true to be the father 
of such a child. Her health and youth formed 
such a contrast to the abominable experiences 
and hard sights of his profession that some- 
times he could hardly believe that Ivy existed 
in reality. She seemed quite dreamlike. 

Truly, there lay worlds between him and Ivy, 
and yet love bridged these worlds. He loved 
her as he had never loved a human being before 
and he was not ashamed to be soft about it, 
to own up to it to himself. 

Late one afternoon Denis sat in his study, 
preparing his address for the coming congress 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. The silence 
of an operating theater reigned in the library. 
He seemed to handle his pen like a surgical 
knife. His lips were tight shut. The veins of 
his forehead protruded and his eyes gazed 
sharply, like hawk’s eyes, upon the paper. 

He looked exactly as he did when, with the 
sure swift stroke of a glittering knife, he at- 
tacked a human body. He had the expression 
of authority which always sent a thrill of ad- 
miration through his assistants. 

Suddenly Denis Wilde put aside his pen and 
looked out of the window, into the old trees 
and the pale blue sky. He thought of Ivy. 
But no smile crossed his lips. He just thought 
of her for an instant, picked up his pen again 
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and went on writing. After some minutes he 
put his pen away again. It seemed strange 
not to be able to concentrate on his work, con- 
stantly to think of Ivy. 

Presently he got up and, following an im- 
pulse, he left the room. Yes, he must see Ivy, 
must just give her akiss. Then he’d return 
to his work. He met his wife outside. 

“Ts Ivy anywhere about?” 

“‘She’s gone to the Robertsons’ party.” 

“Oh, has she? Yes, of course, I forgot all 
about that.” 

“T sent Jane with her,” said Mrs. Wilde, 
looking at her husband with her big gray dis- 
illusioned eyes. ‘They went on bicycles.” 

“On their bicycles!” exclaimed her husband. 
“1’d like to smash up those bikes.” 

“Oh, don’t be so alarmed! Nothing will hap- 
pen to them. The Robertsons live only two 
miles away.” 

“It’s just on these narrow country roads 
things always happen,” said Wilde. 

“You’ve got accidents on the brain, Denis 
dear. If they go out in the car you’re anxious. 
If they take their bicycles you’re anxious. If 
they walk you’re anxious. What is poor Ivy 
to do—fly?” 

“Anxious! Didn’t I read out to you from the 
paper at breakfast today—two people killed on 
their bicycles? Confound these bikes! I’d like 
to smash them up. They’re a danger to every- 
body!” 

“Jane always takes great care,” said Mrs. 
Wilde calmly. 

Denis Wilde returned to his study, sat down 
and picked up his pen again. He wrote for 
about half an hour. Then a consuming uneasi- 
ness overcame him. He moved to and fro, 
looked about the room, and then—his brain 
went off again. He was driving a big motor- 
car unable to control it, attacking a man, 
crushing him and driving on and on. 

His condition became almost insupportable. 
Ah! If only he could confide to one human 
being his crime, yes, his crime of over twenty 
years ago! Perhaps that would bring his 
nerves some relief. But where was a human 
being he could trust? 

With his legs apart he stood at the window 
and gazed down the sandy drive. Presently 
he saw a big dark blue car siowly turn in at the 
gate and come purring up to the front door. 
Who could it be? 

The car seemed crowded and, stranger still, 
a policeman was sitting next to the chauffeur. 

Denis Wilde could not see who was inside the 
car, but he felt a strange movement of his 
blood, his heart beat violently and his face 
turned pale. 

Now the door of the car swung open, and 
Jane, the nurse, tottered out, her face con- 
vulsed, tears'on her cheeks. The policeman 
and the chauffeur got out, too. They leaned 
into the car, and Denis Wilde saw an old man 
with a broad face and snow-white hair sitting 
inside, holding in his arms a child. The police- 
man took the child from the old man and car- 
ried it to the front door. Denis Wilde recog- 
nized Ivy. 

He stood petrified for an instant, then he ran 
out of the room. He heard some terrible 
shrieks in the house. He recognized them. 
They were the same shrill painful yells he had 
heard once before on a certain occasion. 

“‘What’s happened? What’s happened?’ he 
snapped at Jane. 

“Oh, sir!” she moaned. 

He rushed to the policeman. “Ivy! Ivy!” 
he barked. His natural voice had left him. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the policeman. “An 
accident has happened to your little girl. I 
hope it isn’t as bad as it looks.” 

With the movements of a human automaton, 
Denis Wilde took his child out of the police- 
man’s arms. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, sir!”’ he heard a stranger 
Say, in a pain-stricken voice. 

He looked at Ivy’s face, stroked her hair 
from her forehead. She was unconscious. Her 
eyes were shut. He looked up for a moment 
from her face to another face. 


old man struggling towards him on crutches, 
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He saw an- 


trailing a pair of useless legs along the ground. 
He saw blood on the man’s coat. 


“Dreadiul! Dreadful!’ Denis heard him 
murmuring. ‘Oh, I hope she isn’t fatally 
hurt.” 


“Murderers!” growled Denis Wilde at the 
little crowd. And with all the muscles of his 
face twitching he carried his child to his study. 

He put her on a sofa, undressed her quickly. 
She bled from a deep wound in her back. 

“Ivy! Ivy!” he murmured to her. 

Moving about swiftly, almost ghostlike, 
Doctor Wilde went to his surgical cabinet and 
got out iodin, cotton-wool. He rang the bell, 
ordered basins and water from a terror-stricken 
footman. 

“Telephone to Doctor Bell at once!” he 
shouted at the servant. ‘‘Not a second to lose.” 

Mrs. Wilde burst into the room, flung herself 
down at the child’s feet. Her husband pushed 
her away. 

“Leave her alone now for heaven’s sake!” 
He looked carefully at Ivy’s wound and a shud- 
der ran all over him. ‘“Where’s Bell? Where’s 
Bell?” he shouted, like a man out of his mind. 
“Tell Bell to come at once!” 

As he washed the wound Ivy’s pale little 
mouth began to twitch. She began to cry. 
Without opening her eyes she cried softly. 

“Daddy! Mummy!” she whimpered. 

“All right, darling!” he said to her softly, en- 
dearingly. “Don’t cry. I’m not going to hurt 
you for long. I must just look at this carefully. 
I must do it, dear!” 

With his soft fingers he opened the wound. 

A feeling of fatality then came over him. All 
his skill seemed to leave him. He was sitting 
helpless when Doctor Bell arrived on the scene. 


A little later the policeman inquired whether | 
he could see Doctor Wilde. Denis Wilde went | 
out to him. 

“T’ve been to the station with the owner and 
chauffeur of the car,” said the policeman. 
“We've got all the particulars and the lame 
gentleman insisted on coming back to your 
house, sir. They’ve shown him into that room 
there. I hope the child isn’t seriously hurt, 
sir?”’ 

“How did it happen?” snapped Denis Wilde. 
“Whose fault is it?” 

“Tt ain’t nobody’s fault exactly, sir. I hap- 
pened to be there on duty and saw it.” 

“Tell me how it happened and be quick. 
I’ve got to get back to my child.” 

“Tt happened like this, sir, at the point where 
Ashford Lane crosses the main road. I saw 
the kid on her bike free-wheeling down the lane, 
and she came swerving out on the road and 
banged right into the gentleman’s car. It 
wasn’t going very fast either, but somehow she 
couldn’t get off her bike quickly enough, and 
got pushed in the back and dragged a few 
yards. I hope, sir, it ain’t going to be worse 
than it looks?” 

Doctor Bell came at this moment and called 
Doctor Wilde away. The policeman followed 
the footman to the servants’ quarters. 


In the drawing-room of the house sat the 
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cripple with his chauffeur beside him. Neither 
of them spoke and neither of them hid their | 
distress. Suddenly the door opened. Denis | 
Wilde appeared, cold and haggard. For a/| 


moment he stared at the two men in silence. | | 4%: 


Then he said: 
“You have killed my little girl! What do | 
you think of that?” 

The chauffeur gave a sort of sob. “It wasn’t 
my fault, sir! The poor little kid came out on | 
the wrong side and banged right into me. I 
honked twice. I’ll swear it!” 

“Tt is never the motorist’s fault. We know 
that!” said Doctor Wilde icily. 

A mysterious movement went over the old 
cripple. He jerked himself backwards and for- 
wards, as if his body could scarcely endure the 
distress of his soul. 

“Td give anything in the world to spare you 
and your family this sorrow, Doctor Wilde,” 
he murmured. “Anything—anything!” 

“T can’t see what more you have to do here,” | 
said Denis Wilde. “I shall be glad if you'll | 
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leave my house. The police will look after 
you!” And he left the room. 

The cripple’s chauffeur covered his face. 
“Sir,” he cried, “I’m sure you’ll bear me out! 
It wasn’t my fault, was it?” 

“Stupid boy!” said his master, “such things 
are nobody’s fault. Nobody’s—except per- 
haps...” He opened and shut his hands 
convulsively, and gazed hopelessly about the 
room. ‘Come, help me to get up. Get my 
a over there. We must leave this 

ouse.”’ 


Life was getting even with Denis Wilde. The 
Devil who had taken possession of him on that 
boat-race night hadn’t done with him yet. 

Mr. Alfred Sutton-Reynold’s chauffeur was 
exonerated by a British jury. 

“Well,” thought Denis Wilde, “‘if it is not a 
crime to kill a little girl, if that cannot be pun- 
ished just because it is a misadventure, what zs 
crime and what is punishable? Why should 
anyone be punished at all? I suppose it’s only 
misadventure when a born criminal commits 
a murder. Why should he hang for a mere 
misadventure?” 

In spite of Wilde’s bitter irony, in his heart 
he knew well enough the difference between a 
wanton act and a fatality. He had to bow his 
proud head to the inevitable. Ivy was wiped 
out of his life. 

On leaving the coroner’s court Mr. Sutton- 
Reynold’s chauffeur pursued Denis Wilde. The 
chauffeur wanted to shake the bereaved father’s 
hand. Mr. Sutton-Reynold held out his 
trembling hand too. 

“Doctor Wilde! Doctor Wilde! Please let 
me share your sorrow. Don’t let us part bad 
friends.” 

“Bad friends!” growled Denis Wilde. “TI 
promise I’ll remember you two as long as I 
live.” He sneered. “I dare say you’re sorry!” 
he said. ‘Well, you can go on being sorry!” 

And he walked away, ignoring the hands 
stretched out to him. 

“No apology in the world will ever make up 
for Ivy,” he said to his wife. 

At Ivy’s funeral Denis Wilde perceived the 
cripple sitting in his car outside the cemetery 
wall. But his presence softened the father’s 
heart no more than the wreath of white lilies 
he had sent. On the contrary. Doctor Wilde 
experienced a queer kind of pleasure at the 
sight of the stricken old man with his crutches. 

“Let him feel what it is like to kill someone!”’ 
he thought. “I’ve had twenty years of it.” 

A few days later Denis Wilde received a 
letter from Mr. Sutton-Reynold asking for an 
interview. He tore the letter up. After a week 
Mr. Sutton-Reynold wrote again. 

“T can understand your grief,” he said, “but 
I cannot bear your enmity. I beg of you to see 
me. My mind will never be at rest until I am 
forgiven by you and your wife.” 

Denis left this letter, too, unanswered. 

One day at tea-time Mr. Sutton-Reynold was 
announced. 

“What are we to do?” asked Mrs. Wilde. 

“T won’t see him!” said her husband. “The 
man’s a nuisance. We’ve got our own cross— 
let him not pursue us with his.” 

“Denis,” said Mrs. Wilde, “don’t be so hard 
on him. After all, it wasn’t his fault.” 

“T don’t care. He was the cause of it and 
that’s quite enough.” 

“You are ungenerous!”’ she said. ‘“You’re 
not the only one who’s suffering. I am Ivy’s 
mother! I love her as much as youdo. And I 
feel that this poor old man somehow loved Ivy 
too. Denis! Won’t you see him?” 

Denis Wilde, with his hands in his trousers 
pockets, turned his face to the wall. He rose 
from his heels to his toes and seesawed im- 
patiently. 

“Tf you wish to see him, see him!” he said 
at last, turning around. “I’m going out of the 
room. I can’t bear this sort of thing—I simply 
can’t!” 

He walked out on the veranda and just out 
of sight. Mrs. Wilde stood up to receive the 
cripple. 

He was assisted into the room by the butler. 
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With almost solemn dignity he sat down and 
put his crutches next to him. 
“T’m so glad you didn’t refuse to see me this 


time, Mrs. Wilde,” he said. “Is Doctor 
Wilde in?” 

“He went out a little while ago,” said Mrs. 
Wilde. 


“T am very sorry. I wish he were here. I 
didn’t want to take up his precious time. I 
only wanted to shake hands with him once and 
to feel that he is not my enemy. Oh, I 
quite understand your sorrow! Quite! But I 
do feel I ought to make you understand mine 
too. I am most dreadfully upset, most dread- 
fully upset.” 

“We have no ill-feeling against you,” 
Mrs. Wilde. 

“Oh! If I had-only started on that journey 
a few seconds sooner or later. It would never 
have happened! No, it wouldn’t!” 

He jerked himself forward a little and some- 
how lost his balance and slipped sideways off 
the chair. 

“I’m so sorry,” he said; “‘it’s so silly of me. 
Now I can’t get up alone.” He laughed 
mildly. ‘Please, would you——?” 

Mrs. Wilde helped him to get up. “‘How did 
you become so lame?” she inquired, stirred by 
a sudden sympathy. “It must be dreadful to 
be in your helpless condition.” 

“That’s got a queer little story attached to 
it,” said Mr. Sutton-Reynold. “I feel rather 
inclined to tell it to you. It may bring a little 
comfort to you perhaps. Oh, it’s a dreadfully 
simple story.” 

“Do tell me!” she said, bending forward. 

“Well—it’s a little over twenty years ago— 
I must tell you first of all. No! It happened 
like this. I was a successful barrister at the 
time and lived in Surbiton. I gave up that 
place years ago because my doctor told me it 
was damp. Well, when I was a youngster I 
spent some years at Oxford. I did all the 
things youngsters can do, boxing, rowing, 
football. I was a good all-round man. I even 
got my blue. And you know how it is with us 
Varsity men; we never lose interest in what the 
young fellows, just coming on, are doing. 

“One night, the night of the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race, I went up to town to 
dine with a few fellows, to talk the race over 
and cheer our lads. I stayed in town rather 
late and a friend took me to Kingston and 
dropped me there. I was suffering rather 
badly from insomnia at the time, so instead of 
going straight home I went fora walk. I meant 
to turn in about three o’clock, for I hardly 
ever went to sleep before half-past three. 

“As I was walking homeward on the road, 
not a’soul about of course, I suddenly saw a 
big glare of lights in front of me. Must have 
been a car and it went very fast. I do believe 
to this day that the fellow who drove it must 
have been under the influence of drink, for 
one moment he was on the left side of the 
road, another moment on the right. 

“TI was totally blinded by the lights com- 
ing up against me. I tried to dodge them, but 
somehow I couldn’t. And all I remembered 
afterwards was a push—and a roar in my head. 
When I regained my senses I was in a hospital, 
with my body and my limbs in plaster of 
Paris. 

“They told me that I had been there for 
a week already. Then they told me what had 
happened to me.” 

The cripple stopped for a few seconds. 

“Tt was certainly a radical cure for my in- 
somnia!’’ he then said. ‘Look at my head!” 

He brushed his white hair aside and Mrs. 
Wilde saw a deep scar that ran right across 
his scalp. 

“Weil,” he continued, ‘that’s all. I was on 
my back for two years! Two whole years! It 
took six more years after that to get me going 
a bit and I’ve never had a minute’s comfort 
since. Your husband would laugh at all the 
operations which have been performed on me. 

“T got into a state of absolute indifference 
in the end, and finally, somehow, my body 
became quite immaterial to me. I didn’ t care 
a rap about it any longer. And it was only 


said 
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then I discovered that we poor human beings! 


are utterly wrong in our way of thinking.” 

“In what way?” asked Mrs. Wilde. 

“We attach far too much importance to | 
material things in our lives, for we oughtn’t 
really to live for this life at all, and at all mo- 
ments we ought to be conscious of that.” 

‘What happened about the man who knocked 
you down so wickedly?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders awkwardly. “He left me where I was 
and bolted, it appears, and was never heard 
of again.” 

“But he ought to have been punished!” 

“Why? What difference would his punish- | 
ment have made to me?” 


“What an inhuman coward he must Meas 


been!” 

“Dear lady!” said Mr. 
“Don’t let us worry about him. That man is 
punished, believe me. He will have me on his 
conscience all his life, and every morning when 
he wakes up he’ll think of the stranger he 
knocked down and maimed for life in Surbiton. 

“T pity that man with all my heart. 
knew his name I’d find him out just to tell 
him that I bear him no malice. I’d shake 
him by the hand and forgive him. I know by 
doing that I’d turn him into a decent fellow 
again.’ 

There was a moment of silence. Then Mrs. 
Wilde held out her hand to the cripple. He 
took it gently in his and kept it for a moment. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so glad. I wish your hus- 
band were here and would do the same thing. 
My poor chauffeur, Harold, is terribly upset 
still. I’m going to tell him that you gave me 
your hand. May I?” 


Denis Wilde had listened, listened. He felt 
as if someone were cutting deep into him with 


a knife, not into his body, but into some hidden | Where ii 7 | hie NI atiiiebadiitenaliats 


inner part of him that was not flesh. 

He blushed deeply and covered his face for 
amoment. Then he got up. His first impulse 
was to go into the room, to say to the cripple: 
ies is I! I! Iam the man who ruined your 

ife! 


Sutton-Reynold. | 


If I}! 


But something held him back. How could 


he speak—after twenty years? 

For a moment he stood with his fists clenched, 
like a man ready to attack someone. Then he 
wavered and suddenly he left the veranda 
on tiptoe and walked out into the garden. 
He walked to the farthest corner of it. He 
felt that he wanted to hide until the cripple 
had gone. 


But he couldn’t keep away from the house | 
and he went back again, walking softly down | 


a sandy path. He said to himself desperately, 
“No, I must see him when he leaves the house, 


I cannot let the poor devil go away without | 


seeing him.” 
the front door. 


And he walked slowly towards 


Just as he got there the cripple appeared | 


with Mrs. Wilde beside him. 


“Ah! Doctor Wilde!” the cripple called 
out. “Doctor Wilde, I’ve had a talk with 
your wife. She’s given me her hand; won’t 


you give me yours too?” 
Denis Wilde walked towards him slowly, 


| 


mounted the two steps to the door and stood | 


still. 


| 


“You know it was not my fault,” said the | 


cripple. 
give me.’ 
Denis Wilde seemed unable to speak. For | 


,, But still—I ask you to try to for- | 


| 


a moment his eyes traveled over the cripple’s | 


twisted body and atrophied legs. 


Then he} 


held out his hand. The cripple snatched it | 


eagerly in both his hands. 

“You do forgive me then? You do forgive 
me?” 

Denis Wilde looked into the big generous 
eyes of the cripple overflowing with gratitude, 
and was conscious of an obscure consolation 
coming into his life. 

“T have nothing to forgive you,” 
in a scarcely audible voice. 
hand gently from the cripple’s. 
Nothing!” he murmured. 

And he went into the house. 


he said, 


He withdrew his | 
“Nothing! 
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derful Winx bestows on the eyes allur- 
ing loveliness by framing them ina fringe 
of shadowy, luxuriant lashes. There’s 
not the slightest hint of artificiality! 


Fashion Decrees This Cream 





In this dainty compact is 
the bewitching lash dress- 
ing, Cream Winx, which 
gives to lashes and brows 
smart lustrous beauty. Ir 
also aids their growth. So 
easy tocarry. 75c complete 


Some Prefer This Cake 


Safe and harmless and 
simple to apply, this won- 
derful Cake Winx, pre- 
ferred by many fastidious 
women, makes eyes seem 
larger, more expressive. 
75¢ complete. 
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Everywhere you Il see eyes 
made lovelier by Winx 
Waterproof, the liquid 
lash dressing which anei- 
ther runs nor fades. Ic is 
safe, easy to apply and re- 
move. 75¢ complete. 
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Reduce and Shape Your Limbs 
| with Dr. Walter’s Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 


Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
have relieved swelling, varicose veins and rheu~ 
ten next to the skin they 
induce natural heat, stimulate the circulation 
and give a neat and trim appearance. They 
give wonderful support and are a prot 
against cold and dampness. Anklets 
extra high$9. Stockings esis, Sen cand ~ te! 
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or money order—no cash. 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter, 389 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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DELFIN, INC., 
South h Orange. N 


FREE, 
is 4 2 a soe. tube of DELFIN Massage Cream; 
E{: 2Sc¢e. tube of DELFIN Deodorant; 
and a six months supply of Skin Tonic. 
Also the dollar package of NU-ART for 
which 1 enclose $1.00 
Cc. O. D., place cross here. 
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TuHereE are countless hair tonics and 
countless preparations which keep 
the hair in place. The new Glo-Co is 
both a tonic and a liquid dressing 
which keeps the hair in place all day. 
Glo-Co wars on dandruff too. If you 
can’t buy it at the nearest department 
store, drug store or barber shop, send 
fifty cents for a full-size bottle to 
Glo-Co Company, 6511 McKinley 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Same price 
in Canada, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto. 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


As necessary as the morning shave 


She Earned $700 
The First Day 


Exceptional yes, but Miss Ella Lee Head, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. earned $700.00 the afternoon she sold a 
large packing company a $2100.00 Business Greet- 
ing Card order. You can earn real money every day 
and sell your friends, business, professional and 
society people our nationally known Business and 
Personal Xmas Greeting Cards, also Commercial, 
Personal and Wedding Stationery. Large commis- 
sion paid daily and liberal monthly bonus to full 
or part-tiine salespeople. We furnish samples and 
everything necessary to establish you in a profit- 
able business of your own free. Write 


Manager Dept. Q 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING 
Chicago, 


Troy at 2ist Street 
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PREPARE FOR AN 


ART Guise 


—thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 94 Chicago, i. 


Here Comes Th 
BRIDE! ¢2: 


The organ slowly 
played, the church bells / 
chimed. Hundreds of / /- 
admiring eyes watched 
her walk down the aisle, 
to join the man she 
loved. A few moments, 
e few words and her 
happiness would be complete. Many wondered 
why she was the bride, when there were others 
more beautiful and talented. But her secret was 
simple. She had read a new book which shows 
any girl how she can attract the man she wants. 
It’s all very simple and easy when you know how. 
Write your name and address on the margin and 
mail to us with ten cents and an interesting 
booklet telling you all about the new book 
“Fascinating Womanhood” will be sent postpaid. 
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a business card. Monsieur Petitpas read: 


A. LEGENDRE 
Advocate 
DIVORCE ON CREDIT 


Across the bottom of the card some fine legal 
pen had added in ink a further blazonment: 

“Domestic problems solved!’ 

Chance may have placed this card at the top 
of Monsieur Petitpas’ morning letters and 
therefore in immediate ocular juxtaposition and 
sequence to the cheerless check-stub. At any 
rate, the appeal of the combination to Mon- 
sieur Petitpas was irresistible. Monsieur Petit- 
pas had a domestic problem, though he 
doubted if A. Legendre or anybody else could 
solve it. However, this was the first life-belt 
that had ever been tossed in the direction of 
Monsieur Petitpas, and he made haste to 
seize it. Within an hour he was stepping across 
the threshold of Master A. Legendre’s offices. 

As offices they were not encouraging to 
Monsieur Petitpas. In the first place, they 
were located in a sagging old building in the 
Boulevard de Sébastopol, a thoroughfare which 
stood as the opposite pole to the smartness of 
Monsieur Petitpas’ own Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré. Moreover, Maitre Legendre could 
not even boast of a frontage upon this mean 
avenue, but occupied an inner suite, shabby 
and disconsolate. A secretary, a middle-aged 
woman in a black, enveloping apron, took in 
Monsieur Petitpas’ name and at once returned 
and said that Maitre Legendre would see him. 

It was a dusty and littered room in which 
Monsieur Petitpas found himself, a room sour 
with overbreathed air and ancient cigaret 
fumes, for the single dingy window upon the 
court was tightly sealed. The advocate him- 
self proved to be a lank, big-jointed man with a 
mat of iron-gray hair, two shrewd eyes that 
looked through shell-rimmed spectacles, a 
predatory nose and a heavy gray mustache. 
If Monsieur Petitpas recognized this individual 
as the male customer who had been in his shop 
during the scandalous scene of the morning 
before, he gave no sign of it. 

Maitre Legendre now wore what amounted 
to a disguise—his long black court gown with 
the puffed sleeves. Tossed carelessly upon 
one of the heaps of dog-eared papers that 
covered his desk was his counselor’s cap, 
quadrangular, black, tucked and_ tasseled. 
The advocate had discovered that this regalia 
was apt to impress the prospective client. It 
impressed Monsieur Petitpas who presently, 
forgetting the squalor of the office and in 
response to a leading question or two, was 
pouring forth the tale of his wrongs at the 
hands, or rather at the tongue, of Solange. 

“Ts it just, master?” he declaimed dramatic- 
ally. “Is it a thing equitable? Me, I am an 
artist. It is incredible, Monsieur, what things 
women have worn as underwear before I have 
come to Paris. Barbarous! Cottons and even 
woolens—it is true, master, I swear it!—with 
| openwork and stiff, ugly embroidery. One 
| has even starched them! But perhaps you 
| know. Eh, well, regard now the difference! 
| It is I, Monsieur, who have done it—Hercule 
| Petitpas! All the world now follows the Petit- 
| pas fashion in underwear and stockings, and 
very much of the world comes to my shop to 
buy my original models. Must such an affair 
be imperiled, master, because of a woman who, 
in addition to other qualitites not too disagree- 
able, possesses the character badly made and 
the tongue of the devil?” 

“Annoying! Extremely annoying!” pro- 
nounced the advocate severely. 

“But what can one do about it?” demanded 
Monsieur Petitpas, with a hopeless lift of his 
shoulders. 

“Tt is perhaps possible . . . in the law we 
have ways,” soliloquized Maitre Legendre en- 
'igmatically. “A little instant, Monsieur, while 
| I thiak.” 
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Domestic Discretions of M. Petitpas 


(Continued from page 49) 


The advocate contorted his forehead in in- 
tense mental concentration. Then his brow 
cleared, and his eyes opened triumphantly. 

“T have it, Monsieur,” he announced with 
the air of one who by the sheer power of logic 
has just deduced a new and basic principle of 
human knowledge. “I have the solution.” 

“Truly?” cried Monsieur Petitpas, the long- 
deferred dawn of a new gladness beginning to 
mantle his features. ‘What is it that it is?” 

Maitre Legendre paused dramatically while 
he bent a learned look upon his visitor. 
“Divorce!” he said simply. 

The dawn of gladness upon Monsieur Petit- 
pas’ face proved to be a false dawn. It flickered 
out instantly. Monsieur Petitpas coughed 
apologetically. 

“Unfortunately, master, we are not married.” 

“Hai!” It was Maitre Legendre’s turn to 
look disappointed. “That is another pair of 
boots, then. Your problem, Monsieur, is more 
difficult than I had thought. One can always 
get rid of a wife, but a mistress——- No, not 
unless she makes up her mind to leave.” 

“She will never do that,’”’ murmured Mon- 
sieur Petitpas with dejected finality. 

But Maitre Legendre was once again plumb- 
ing the profundities of his cerebration. “Marry 
her!” he advised. 

“Good heavens!” cried Monsieur Petitpas. 

“Ir order to make divorce with her,” ampli- 
fied the lawyer. “Our great code of Napoleon, 
Monsieur—lex scripta—affords relief from a 
wife, but its makers in their wisdom seem to 
have overlooked the unmarried friend who 
also can lead one by the nose. But your re- 
course is simple, Monsieur. Put yourself under 
the protection of the beneficent provisions of 
our body of laws—that is to say, corpus juris— 
by the simple act of marriage.” 

There was no answering light of hope in 
Monsieur Petitpas’ eyes. 

“T am sure it is very ingenious of you, mas- 
ter,” he said with gentle patience. “And very 
original, too. There would be one small im- 
pediment to that plan. I am married already.” 

“And your wife?” asked the surprised advo- 
cate. ‘Where is she?” 

“In Lyons, I believe. I am not sure.” 

Then Monsieur Petitpas went on to sketch 
his career to the lawyer. After the war he had 
been a traveling retail salesman, working up 
individual door-to-door clienteles in various 
outlying cities and towns of France. He sold 
women’s stockings. 

At the outset of his travels he had been ac- 
companied by the wife of his bosom, whom he 
had married in Marseilles. The conjugal part- 
nership had exhausted the hosiery possibilities 
of Lyons, and then Monsieur Petitpas went on 
alone to establish a foothold in Dijon. When 
he returned for his wife, he discovered that she 
had found consolation with a much better 
financial rating than his own then was. In fact, 
her consoler had already set her up in a millin- 
ery business; and Madame Petitpas, in a word, 
refused to go on with Monsieur Petitpas, to 
Dijon or anywhere else. Not too regretfully, 
Monsieur Petitpas accepted the circumstances 
and thereafter, so to speak, worked both sides 
of his streets himself, a solitary operator, until 
he reached Paris and destiny. 

“Tiens!” exclaimed the advocate. “And so 
she is there now, in Lyons, and no doubt with 
a friend—a protector?” 

“T believe that, yes. But it has been some 


ears... 
‘ “This,” exclaimed Maitre Legendre, with 
more enthusiasm than he really felt, “is even 
a problem worthy of my powers.” 

Monsieur Petitpas’ revelation, however, 
that up to a scant half-dozen years ago he had 
been merely an itinerant peddler, was disquiet- 
ing to the lawyer. “It is an affair that will re- 
quire my best thought, Monsieur. It is not 
a thing that can be solved on the instant. One 
must make research, consult the authorities— 
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auctores librorum legis. But you are in safe 
hands, Monsieur. I shall do my best for you. 
If you will return at five o’clock this afternoon, 
I can promise you then a definite answer.” 


Precisely at five Monsieur Petitpas was again 
at the lawyer’s office. Prompt as he was, how- 
ever, he found Maitre Legendre waiting for 
him. The advocate’s researches must have 
been satisfactory to him, for he addressed 
Monsieur Petitpas with great warmth. 

“My friend,” he cried, as Monsieur Petitpas 
came into the littered and sealed office, “my 
client, if I may call you that, Monsieur—I 
have found the answer to your problem.” 

Hoping, Monsieur Petitpas still did not 
hope. He was not to be caught a second time. 
“Yes?” he asked miildly. 

“Tt is complicated,” Maitre Legendre warned 
him. “Complicated but possible. It is this. 
You divorce yourself of your wife in Lyons. 
Then you marry your friend in Paris. Then 
you divorce her. There it is!’ 

Like all great discoveries and inventions, 
this had the virtue of being unanswerable in 
its logic. Monsieur Petitpas’ mind instantly 
grasped the scheme. It was feasible. It was 
beautiful. In a word, it was magnificent. It 
settled everything. But Monsieur Petitpas 
was now approaching ground with which he 
was more familiar, and he did not display the 
eagerness of acceptance which Maitre Legendre 
might have expected. 

“Tt would be, I suppose,” he said, as though 
to himself, “‘a question of the expense.” 

Maitre Legendre’s researches that afternoon 
had, in fact, been extremely satisfactory. 

“The price of one of my divorces,” he an- 
nounced, emphasizing the numeral and multi- 
plying his usual fee by the coefficient six, “‘is 
fifteen thousand francs.” 

Monsieur Petitpas reached for his hat. 

“You have been very genteel, Monsieur,”’ he 
informed the lawyer politely. ‘One has ap- 
preciated it well.” 

Maitre Legendre regarded him narrowly. 
“You find the price high, Monsieur?” he asked. 

“For one divorce, sufficiently high,” re- 
turned Monsieur Petitpas promptly. “For 
two divorces, formidable!” 

“You are a rich man, Monsieur,” the lawyer 
informed him. ‘You make millions.” 

“The sacred tax-collectors get it all from 
me,”’ replied Monsieur Petitpas bitterly. 

“As a laic, Monsieur Petitpas,” mused the 
lawyer academically, as though he, too, had 
abandoned all thought of further negotiation, 
“it would be of interest to me at least to hear 
your idea of an equitable price for a divorce.” 

Monsieur Petitpas put his hat back upon 
the table. “It is of two divorces that I speak,” 
he reminded the advocate. “If a single divorce 
costs fifteen thousand francs, then one should 
get two for, say, sixteen thousand.” 

Maitre Legendre considered. ‘Perhaps you 
have something of reason,” he conceded. “One 
might grant a certain reduction. Let it be 
twenty-five thousand for the two.” 

They chaffered back and forth. Monsieur 
Petitpas finally met the figure twenty thousand 
francs on the advocate’s agreement to go to 
Lyons at his own expense and conduct all the 
preliminaries to the first divorce. 

“There will be nothing for you to do, Mon- 
sieur, my client,’ explained the advocate 
affably, well-pleased as he privately was with 
this affair, “except to go to Lyons once for your 
reconciliation.” 

“You deceive yourself, master,” Monsieur 
Petitpas informed him. “It is not reconciliation 
that I seek, but divorce.” 

“A mere formality,” Maitre Legendre re- 
assured him. ‘Actually it has been necessary 
to build a barricade in the court of reconcilia- 
tion to keep the litigants from wreaking harm 
on each other. There had been accidents. All 
that will be required of you, Monsieur, will be 
to go before the judge and to assure him that 
reconciliation is impossible.” 

The contract was drawn: ten thousand 
francs to be paid by Monsieur Petitpas when 
the first divorce was granted, the other ten 
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et when the second was an accomplished | 
act. 

“By the way,” queried the lawyer, “your | 
wife in Lyons—she knows of your success in 
Paris?” 

“T believe that no,” answered Monsieur 
Petitpas. “There has been nothing of com- 
munication.” 

“A situation delicate, very, very delicate,” 
pronounced Maitre Legendre. ‘She has 
brought you a dot at your marriage?” 

“Not one little’sou,” said Monsieur Petitpas. 

“So much the better!” exclaimed the lawyer. 
“Because she is sure to demand a settlement of 
some species. But if she has heard nothing of 
your affairs and has no dol to recover But 
what would you say, Monsieur, as a settle- 
ment?” 

Monsieur Petitpas gave it a moment’s 
thought. ‘Not over ten thousand francs,” | 
he was quite sure. | 

“Good!” approved Maitre Legendre, writ- | 
ing that figure into the contract. ‘Nota large 
sum, but adequate, I assure you, providing | 
that she assumes that your affairs are as they | 
were formerly. It is entirely -a matter of | 
presentation, Monsieur. Rest certain that the 
settlement will be for ten thousand. But yes. 
Nothing of arguments with her, you under- 
stand. Never argue with a woman; that is my 
tule. Trust to your advocate, Monsieur. The 
tact . . . thediplomacy .. .” 








“Eh, well, my cherished,” announced Monr- | 
sieur Petitpas one morning. “I voyage to 
Lyons tonight.” 

“Then I voyage there with thee,” replied his 
Solange definitely. 

“Good!” exclaimed Monsieur Petitpas in ac- 
cents of enthusiasm, mindful of certain in- 
structions. ‘Even had I hoped thou wouldst | 
so decide. Thou canst be a moral prop to me | 
in an affair sufficiently delicate; and, of more, 
I should be certain to feel a little of that home- | 
sickness if I should lack the amiable watchful- | 
ness which thou hast been taking for me.” 

Solange looked at him suspiciously. Was her 
Hercule capable of sarcasm? 

“And what is it that takes thee to Lyons?” 
she demanded. 

“Some affairs,” answered Monsieur Petitpas. 
“In one word, my wife.” 

“Thou hast a wife there, then? Truly?” 

“So it appears.” 

“But why is it necessary to see her?” 

“Some affairs, my loved,” repeated Mon- 
sieur Petitpas. “But thou art going to find out, 
since we will see her, all the two of us.” 

“So that is thy plan, is it, monster?” cried 
Solange. “To abase me?” 

“My cherished,” protested Monsieur Petit- 
pas, “thou has suggested it thyself!” 

“Yes, serpent, because thou hast put it in my 
way to do so.” 

“I have only said——” began Monsieur 
Petitpas guilefully. 

“Thou hast only said!’ Solange mocked him 
bitterly. “Villain, thou art capable of any- 
thing. Thou wishest to make parade of this 
woman before me, expressly to render me 
miserable. Sadist!” 

“My cherished!” expostulated Monsieur 
Petitpas. 

“Dost thou still insist, then?” cried Solange 
defiantly, beginning to dab her eyes with a 
handkerchief. ‘Well, know thou this, brute: 
insist as much as thou wilt, beat me, kill me, 
but never will I voyage with thee to Lyons!” 

All that Solange would do was, in fact, to 
accompany Monsieur Petitpas to the railroad 
station that night to see him off on his travels. 

Upon Monsieur Petitpas’ return, Solange 
drew tighter the reins of her surveillance. 
Theretofore she had made merely test descents 
upon Monsieur Petitpas at the lingerie shop; 
but now she made the hounding of Hercule her 
main business in life. 

Over Monsieur Petitpas’ protest, over his 
express prohibition, indeed, Solange now came | 
to the shop every evening at six, to wait until | 
the close of business at seven and then to con- 
duct her unappreciative consort safely through ' 


| 
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DOG BOOK SENT FREE 


If you own a dog you should own this book, 
“Your Dog’’. It tells interesting facts about 
& dog life that every owner should know. Ex- 
plains dog diseases, their symptoms and 
treatments. Contains chapters on feeding 
and general care. Mailed free on request. 


There’s Protection in 
the Name, “Glover’s” 


It stands for the latest and 
safest in dog medicines 





OUR dog often requires medical care to 
prevent as well as to remedy sickness. 
On these occasions his health and happi- 
ness depend on your choice of medicines. 
Give him the best that money can buy! 
Glover’s Imperial Dog Medicines set the 
world’s highest standard for effectiveness 
and safety. They are skillfully compounded 
according to the most advanced discoveries 
of veterinary science. Your dog deserves 
such medicines. Why not remember to get 
a few of the essential medicines listed below? 


DISTEMPER 


There are no specific drugs for its treatment or prevention. 
We offer separate medicines which arescientifically rec- 
ognized as being indicated for EACH of the SYMP- 
TOMS of DISTEMPER—the only method for treating 
this disease approved by both the Veterinary Profes- 
sion and the Government. A special explanatory pam- 
phlet on Distemper will be mailed you upon request. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. C, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 
Sold by best 

Drug Stores, Pet Shops & Kennels 
Glover’s Condition Pills . ... . « Ge 
Glover’s Laxative Pills . . . . +. + - 65¢ 
Glover’s Expectorant Mixture for Coughs, 65¢ 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules . - . 65c¢ 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge . . 65c 
Glover’s Tape Worm Capsules. . . . 65¢ 
Glover’s Digestive Pills. . . - - + - 65¢ 


Glover’s Iron Tonic. . . . - « « « Ge 
Glover’s Mange Medicine (Sarcoptic) . 65¢ 
Glover’s Nerve Sedative for Fits . . . 65¢ 
Glover’s Kennel and Flea Soap. . . . 25¢ 


Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York 


> FREE ADVICE ~¢""™ 
BY OUR VETERINARIAN 


UR Veterinarian will personally advise 
O you in any matter concerning sanitation 
and the health, care and feeding of your dog. 
In writing be sure to give full particulars con- 
cerning the dog’s age, breed, sex, symptoms, etc. 














OTHINE 
Removes This Ugly Mask 


There's no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—jlouble strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have be- 
gun to disappear, while the lighter ones 
have vanished entirely. It is seldom that 
more than an ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 


if it fails to remove your freckles. 
(Advertisement) 


Headache? 


Instead of dangerous heart depressants take safe, 
mild and purely vegetable NATURE’S REMEDY 
and get rid of the bowel poisons that cause the 
trouble. Nothing like NR for biliousness, sickheadache 
and constipation. Acts pleasantly. Never gripes. 


At druggists—only 25c. Make the test tonight. 
FRE Write for comple of NR and 
0 Log Book 


our new Memo 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 4B, ST. LOUIS, MO 


TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 











You may be getting along all ! 
right, but—have you won the 
really big success you wanted? 

Most poopie struagic blindly 


You Can: 
increase your income; 
—get ahead quicker; 


- |—charge yourself with 
ard work and abil prev adh 
—win friends, love and 
companionship; 
—get_ wonderful new 


for success. 
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| few days before at Mauboussin’s. 








the perils of Paris. Monsieur Petitpas’ cronies 
knew him no more. In vain the hapless victim 
of this persecution sought to evade, to bribe 
his way out. Solange’s wardrobe grew to be 
enviable, but she did not relent. Once or twice 
before he learned better, Monsieur Petitpas 
essayed escape by a rear door, only to be appre- 
hended by the astute Solange. Then there 
were words high both in temper and tonal pitch. 

Or, if Monsieur Petitpas himself refused to 
quarrel and scandalize the customers, there 
was always the minx Marcelle, the prettier of 
the two salesgirls, whom Solange could send 
into tears. And in the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré the name Petitpas became a byword 
and a hissing. The heads of neighbor trades- 


‘| men wagged over the stories that came out of 


the Maison Petitpas. And as for Monsieur 
Petitpas himself, his soft tenor voice acquired 
a sullen modulation, and in his soft brown eyes 
there was a chronic look of flinching. 

Galling as was this slavery, it held for Mon- 
sieur Petitpas one consolation. It was, as he 
alone knew, to be temporary. Indeed, Mon- 
sieur Petitpas could begin to see daylight 
ahead. His secret affairs were marching well 
since the voyage to Lyons, the purpose of which 
he had not confided to Solange but which was 
in truth that abortive but necessary essay in 
conjugal reconciliation, participation in which 
was, as the Advocate Legendre had pointed 
out, to be Monsieur Petitpas’ sole litigatory 
contribution to his divorce process. 

His affairs were marching so satisfactorily 
that one evening Monsieur Petitpas, instead 
of upbraiding Solange for her usual unlicensed 
appearance in the shop or otherwise complain- 
ing or disapproving, took her to dinner at 
Maxim’s, where throughout the repast his man- 
ner was so amiable, so much in the spirit of 
letting bygones be bygones, that Solange 
found herself thinking of an alluring but daunt- 
ing hatpin of diamonds which she had seen a 


the point of bringing up the subject, when 
Monsieur Petitpas introduced one for himself. 
“Eh well, my cherished,” he announced, “ 
last I am free.” 
Solange regarded him sharply. She had not 
noticed any freedom accruing to Monsieur 


| Petitpas of late. 


“Explain thyself, if it pleases thee.” 

“Tt arrives that I am divorced,” said 
| Monsieur Petitpas. 

Solange was disoriented. What maneuver 
was this, that her Hercule had said nothing 
about it in advance? 

‘And then?” she asked warily. 

“Well, we are going to marry, is it not?” 

“Thou wishest that?” 

“But naturally.” Monsieur Petitpas threw 


all the warmth that he could muster into the | 


answer. 
“Swear!” 
Monsieur Petitpas lifted his right hand. 
“Very well, then,” said Solange meas. | 
“We will be married tomorrow morning.’ 
So next morning they were married by civil 


| ceremony at the arondissement mairie; and that 


‘evening Monsieur Petitpas awaited the usual 


|advent of Solange with an impatience that 
| would have seemed incredible to him two days 


earlier. For now what had been unrelieved 
persecution was to be evidence in a court of 
law. Every harsh word that Solange might 


' utter, every scandal she might raise, every cus- 


tomer she might drive from the shop, was to be 


| but another gyve struck from the limbs of 


Monsieur Petitpas. He had already climbed 
two-thirds of the way up the devious path to 
freedom, and his goal was now in sight. 

At half-past six Monsieur Petitpas dismissed 
a belated customer and noted with some an- 
noyance that the customary evening calamity 
had not yet befallen him. Ata quarter to seven 
that annoyance became positive concern. 
Within fifteen minutes Marcelle and Renée, the 
salesgirls, would depart; and then, if the per- 
verse Solange came down upon Monsieur 
Petitpas after that in her habitual frame of 
mind, what might have been salutary evidence 
leading directly toward deliverance, would, 
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lacking competent witnesses, be once more 
only unmitigated tyranny. 

In fact, the salesgirls did leave at seven 
promptly, and two minutes later Monsieur 
Petitpas was locking the shop door and glancing 
hastily up and down the street. No torment- 
ress was yet in sight. Therefore Monsieur 
Petitpas scuttled down the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré and, five minutes later, was seated 
on the terrace of a café in the Rue Royale, 
where boon companions were welcoming him 
as though he were an explorer newly returned 
from the Sahara. 

Eventually that evening Monsieur Petitpas 
made a hesitating approach to the door of his 
apartment. He was in a buoyant mood, and 
not until he had rung the bell did he realize that 
in all certainty thefe were hard words awaiting 
him within. However, it was too late to re- 
treat. The bell was answered not, as Monsieur 
Petitpas had expected, by the maid of all work 
but by Solange herself, wearing a black satin 
dress and a lacy wisp of white apron. One less 
susceptible than Monsieur Petitpas might have 
wished at that moment that she possessed a 
temper as inviting as her outward appearance. 

Monsieur Petitpas had quaffed too deeply of 
his hour of liberty to take particular note of the 
point that he was not receiving the rating to 
which a return home for dinner at nine o’clock 
so richly entitled him. Nor at the moment did 
his perceptions grasp the significance of So- 
lange’s wifely greeting, her dignified accenting 
of the words “My husband,” her dutiful in- 
quiry as to whether he had made a good com- 
merce at the shop that day. All that Monsieur 
Petitpas’ brain seemed capable of taking in 
was the absence of the servant. 

“Where is the domestic?” he asked. 

“T gave her her walking-papers,” said 
Solange. “She had always said that she lost 
her reputation by working for us. Well, today 
it arrives that I am in the position to send her 
out to find it again. She was furious. Besides, 
my cherished, she cost too dear. When one is 
married it is necessary to make the economy.” 

“The economy?” cried Monsieur Petitpas. 
“My Lord! When it is necessary that one eat 
in a restaurant!” 

“T have made the dinner for thee,” 
calmly informed him. 

“Thou? I have not known that thou wert a 
kitchener,” exclaimed Monsieur Petitpas. 

“Not of the Blue Cordon, perhaps,” dis- 
claimed Solange modestly. ‘Only bourgeois. 
But good enough for us.” 

Monsieur Petitpas was perturbed. The late- 
ness of the hour, the appetizers he had drunk— 
in effect, he was hungry. And Monsieur Petit- 
pas owned to a taste for food. He approached 
the table with trepidation. The soup was re- 
assuring. Then came on a grilled rouget, its 
red scales but the ruddier for the carpeting of 
butter that reposed supine upon one side of 
the fish and melted and ran down and formed 
a rich sauce with the natural juices expressed 
by the heat. Monsieur Petitpas came from 
the rouget country. He knew a rouget when he 
tasted one, and this particular specimen he re- 
duced rapidly to a ladderlike skeleton. Never 
had he eaten a better rouget. And it was followed 
by a cassoulet. Monsieur Petitpas came also 
from the cassoulet country, but never had he 
imagined that goose and sausage and mutton 
and dried beans could be concocted together 
so toothsomely. 

““My angel,” he cried ardently at the end of 
the dinner, “thou hadst never apprized me that 
thou couldst make the cuisine.” 

“Tt had never arrived to be convenient,” 
explained Solange. 

“Tf I had known, I would have been earlier,” 
apologized Monsieur Petitpas. “A thousand 
pardons, my cherished, that I was so late.” 

“T did not expect thee until nine, my hus- 
band,” said Solange tranquilly. “Thou hast 
met thy friends, is it not? When one is all day 
in business, it is necessary that one meet one’s 
friends.” 


Solange 


Next morning Monsieur Petitpas put off 
going to the Maitre Legendre to commence the 
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court action that was to rid him of the scourge | 
of Solange. As yet he lacked evidence. Two 
weeks later he was still postponing the visit. 
Two months later his domestic affairs still held 
their same status. 

How could he proceed without evidence? In 
fact, there was the very contrariety of evidence. | 
Madame Petitpas no longer made vixenish | 
raids upon the shop. Scandals no longer shook ! 
its windows. The neighboring tradesmen no 
longer recounted new histories over which a 
serious person might shake the head. Peace 
dwelt upon the lintels of the Maison Petitpas 
and prosperity within its gates. 

Such occasional visits as Madame Petitpas 
did make at the shop were without reproach. 
Once Solange met Mrs. Cunningham Bradley 
there, for Mrs. Cunningham Bradley’s gusto 
for the Petitpas underwear creations had at 
length overcome her scruples toward the in- 
famous character of their creator; but at that 
time Solange spoke so eulogistically of her 
husband that Mrs. Cunningham Bradley for- 
gave all, if indeed there had been anything to 
forgive. As for Monsieur Petitpas himself, 
each evening the close of business found him 
free to go where he listed. Usually he listed to 
go home, once or twice surprising Solange there 
in domestic wrestles with a home seamstress 
over problems of refashioning her expensive 
wardrobe to the lines of current style. 

‘When one is married, it is necessary to make 
the economy,” said Solange stoutly. 

But Nemesis was following doggedly along 
Monsieur Petitpas’ trail. Drop as he might 
into the bliss of this sudden Paradise which 
the mere fact of marriage seemed so surpris- 
ingly and inexpensively to have materialized for 
him, he could not hope forever to foil justice 
merely by closing his eyes and ears to the pur- 
suit. Monsieur Petitpas had signed himself in 
black and white to a legal contract engaging 
himself to do a certain thing, and he was not 
doing that thing. Thrice Maitre Legendre had 
written him urgent letters, and he had not 
answered them. Twice Maitre Legendre had 
called at the shop, and each time Monsieur 
Petitpas had returned word tlat he was out, 
putting veracity behind his messages by slip- 
ping simultaneously through the back door. 

One evening after an idyllic dinner of So- 
lange’s preparing, the apartment bell rang. | 
Solange answered it and presently returned to | 
tell Monsieur Petitpas that a gentleman was 
waiting to see him in the salon. As a model 
wife, Solange took herself out of the way by 
visiting the kitchen and pretending to help 
the charwoman who had been engaged to do the 
less agreeable housekeeping, while Mensieur 
Petitpas, fed and well content with life, went on | 
into the salon and there found himself con- | 
fronting Maitre Legendre. | 

‘Well, Monsieur,” 
“how long is it necessary that one attends 
before you start your process of divorce?” 

Maitre Legendre’s manner was of the court- 
room, forensic. 

“I pray you, Monsieur, not so loud,” begged 
Monsieur Petitpas. ‘This is a thing of con- 
fidence.” 

“Your pardon, Monsieur,” apologized the 
lawyer, his memory still vivid of the scene he 
had once witnessed in Monsieur Petitpas’ shop. 
“For the moment I had forgotten the peril. As 
you say, it is an affair of confidence; but Mun- 
sieur, it is also a matter of a contract. I under- 
stand you, Monsieur—your hesitation, your 
natural trepidation, so to speak—but neverthe- 
less, Monsieur, it is my duty to inform you that 
you are shirking the next step in the solution | 
of your problem. In brief, marriage with your | 
friend out there.” 

Monsieur Petitpas coughed. “To be frank | 
about it, we are married already,” he said. | 

“So much the better!” approved Maitre | 
Legendre briskly. ‘Then we need have no 
further retardment.” 

“T am not pressed, master,” sparred Mon 
sieur Petitpas, searching for some way out. 

“Come, come!” the lawyer chided him. 
“Henceforth it is nothing. Why, you are two- } 
thirds of the way throughtofreedom. Naturally | 
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these affairs are not agreeable; but good courage, 
Monsieur, my client! In six weeks I will have 
you out. Tomorrow I begin the process for 
your divorce.” 

A whisper, a sigh, a catching of breath, 
caused Monsieur Petitpas to turn his head, and 
in the doorway he saw Solange, her gray eyes 
wide and clouded with apprehension. 

' “J could not prevent myself from hearing,” 
she pleaded in lor own defense, advancing a 
timid pace into the room. “What is it that 
he wished to say, my husband?” 

| “Nothing,” vowed Monsieur Petitpas franti- 
| cally. “Nothing at ail, my dear cherished, of 
concern to thee. I can explain to thee later, if 
now thou wilt leave us.” 

“But he has said your divorce.” 

| “Another affair, my angel,” lied Monsieur 
| Petitpas. ‘The one at Lyons.” 

| “Nonsense!” broke in Maitre Legendre. “It 
is necessary more of boldness, Monsieur. Me, 





| I consider this meeting well arrived. Since Ma- 


| dame is here, one can make two hits with one 
stone. Well, the first thing——” 

“No, no, no!” cried Monsieur Petitpas in 
terror. “I pray you, master, not now! I wish 
to speak to you privately—to find out how 
much it would cost me——” 

“The first thing in affairs of this kind,” con- 
tinued Maitre Legendre, calmly overriding his 
client and drawing some papers from his 
pocket—“‘never agreeable, Madame, I assure 
you—is to arrange a settlement. Now——” 

“My Hercule,” whimpered Solange, ‘you 
are going to make divorce from with me!” 

“My treasure! Never!” 
| “Make no attention to him, Madame,” 
| counseled Maitre Legendre. ‘My client is out 

of himself at the moment. He has commanded 

|me to get this divorce. Even if he should 
|change idea, he could not prevent himself 
from taking a divorce, for I have his signed 
contract for it. Regard!” 

He held forth one of the papers. ° 

“Then it is true,” said Solange tragically. 

“Tt is not true,”’ denied her Hercule. 

“Regard, Madame, the signature!” pro- 
claimed Maitre Legendre triumphantly. 

“Tt is true,” repeated Solange. 

“But yes, it is true,” groaned Monsieur 
Petitpas in the misery of his defeat. “It was 
a long time ago. I was entirely a fool.” 

“And he can force you to make divorce 
whether you wish it or no?” 

“He says so,” groaned Monsieur Petitpas. 

As Solange looked at the advocate, into 
her eyes came a sudden light of recognition. 

“My husband, how has it arrived that thou 
hast gone to this advocate in the first place?” 

“Tt has so arrived, that is all,” answered 
Monsieur Petitpas dully. $ 

“But how? How hast thou known his name, 
his address?” 

“T believe that his card has come by the 
post,” answered Monsieur Petitpas. 

“And on the day when that dear Mrs. Cun- 
ningham Bradley so deceived herself about 
thee?” Solange wanted to know. 

“T believe that yes,” recollected Monsieur 
Petitpas. 

The temper of Solange, long pent, flamed out 
of bounds. “Scoundrel!’’ She charged at the 
wincing advocate. ‘‘Miscreant! Miserable! 
You were in the shop that day yourself!’ 

“And if I was?” the lawyer challenged her. 

“Pirate! I see it all now. So that is your 
game, is it? To go about listening at doors for 
people’s tiffs and then enticing men to make 
divorces they have not demanded and—and to 
marry wives they do not want——” 

“My angel!” cried out Monsieur Petitpas. 
“My little cabbage! If it is necessary to 
make this divorce, even am I going to marry 
thee again the instant it is accomplished.” 

“Swear it!’ commanded Solange. 

Monsieur Petitpas lifted his right hand. 

“Very well.” 

Solange turned again upon Maitre Legendre. 

“As for that contract of yours, assassin,” 
she continued, “I laugh myself of it!’ 

“A contract, Madame,” the lawyer stood 
‘his ground valiantly, “it is always a contract.” 








“We are going to see about that,” Solange 
informed him. ‘Tomorrow morning I go to an 
advocate myself. But yes, to the best known. 
Yes, to Maitre Henri-Robert himself. I will 
explain about this contract.” 

Maitre Legendre turned a little pale. Av .er 
all, there were some things even a credit-divorce 
lawyer could not do—not and retain tLe 
articled right to wear the black robe that was 
so impressive upon a certain type of client. 

“Madame deceives herself,” he hastened to 
assure Solange. “I have not threatened any 
sort of contest over this contract.. In effect, I 
have been merely leading to the suggestion 
that one might reach some compromise.” 

“What compromise?” Monsieur Petitpas in- 
terrupted the debate to inquire. 

“For example, Monsieur,” the lawyer ex- 
plained. ‘You will remember that you author- 
ized me to make the settlement with your wife 
in Lyons for ten thousand francs. Well, it 
arrived that that was a woman avaricious. In 
a word, it was necessary for me to agree upon 
thirteen thousand. This I have done; and, not 
wishing to delay the process and supposing 
that there was further litigation to come, et 
cetera, et cetera, I have paid the extra three 
thousand myself. If, therefore, you would re- 
pay me this amount—money that I have ad- 
vanced myself from my own pocket, Monsieur 
—I would be willing to surrender the contract.” 

“In this he has something of reason, my 
cherished, is it not?” Monsieur Petitpas asked 
of Solange. 

“That depends,” said hard-headed little 
Solange imperturbably. “How much hast 
thou paid him for this divorce?” 

“A price at a good market,” explained Mon- 
sieur Petitpas eagerly. “In fact, a price in 
wholesale. Only ten thousand francs.” 

“Ten thousand francs!’ exclaimed Solange 
in horror. ‘Then he has robbed as well as 
lured thee. My cherished, one can get a di- 
vorc of the first quality for two thousand. 
Never will I consent to the repayment of these 
three thousand francs. I shall demand of 
Maitre Henri-Robert——” 

Maitre Legendre arose, his prominent 
Adam’s apple working, and with a formal bow 
proffered the contract to Monsieur Petitpas. 

“T restore to you this paper, Monsieur,” he 
said. “Let us say no more about it at present. 
All my life I have held the philosophy that it is 
futile to argue with a woman. And especially 
with one, Madame, whose hair is the color of 
yours. If you find need of such services as I 
render, Monsieur—and I have no doubt that 
you will in the near future—you will be very 
genteel if you will remember my name and ad- 
dress. I shall hold myself ready at any time 
to go on with you on the original terms.” 


“That little head of thine is not empty when 
it comes to affairs, my jewel,” Monsieur Petit- 
pas complimented his Solange when the lawyer 
had gone. “Thou hast saved three thousand 
francs.” 

“Tf thou hadst paid it, my wolf, it would 
have been a robbery. That highwayman has 
already received seven thousand francs for one 
divorce. He is well content, one can be sure.” 

“For a long time I have been thinking, little 
chicken,” proposed Monsieur Petitpas, “that 
it would be a good idea if thou shouldst come 
into the shop and sit at the cash desk.” 

“No, my little cabbage,” vetoed Solange. “If 
I did, who would make the good cuisine for 
thee? We should have to hire a kitchener; and 
one ought to make the economy.” 

“True,” agreed Monsieur Petitpas regret- 
fully. “Still, we should make a good partner- 
ship in affairs, baby.” 

“Perhaps,” assented Solange. “But thou 
dost very well by thyself, my cherished. More- 
over, it would appear that I was jealous of thee, 
if every day I kept the surveillance in the shop. 
A man of affairs, he requires his freedom. And 
if one sometimes makes the flirtation, some 
affair of impulse, I would not like it, thou 
understandest; I would not approve. But 
me, I am French, my little rabbit in sugar, 
and I understand these things . . .” 
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The Final Truth (Continued from page 81) 


upon Roumania and rent it as a lion does a fox. 

Thus 1916, like 1915, saw the Germans set- 
ting the pace, and the Allies trying to keep up 
with it, instead of their making a combined 
attack from all directions on the Central 
Powers. 

For 1917, the Allies again had planned a 
combined attack from all directions at the 
same time. Hindenburg wanted to get the 
German troops out of the muddy, battered 
trenches of the Western Front, onto firm 
ground. He wanted to shorten his line in the 
west, so that more of his troops could be 
taken out of it -and trained for the open 
warfare attacks he intended to make. 

He did these things by suddenly, quietly, 
and as a complete surprise, withdrawing from 
a large part of the old line toa new and shorter 
one called the “Hindenburg Line.” 

More than that, the Allies, by following up 
this withdrawal, found themselves all tangled 
up in the old German trench system and the 
country between it and the Hindenburg Line, 
which had been devastated systematically to 
make it difficult for them. 

Shortly after this, in March, came the Rus- 
sian Revolution, culminating in the final dis- 
integration of Russia’s army 

Thus 1917, which had “on with the Allies 
planning a concentric attack to crush the Cen- 
tral Powers, in the fall found them worrying 
as to where the Germans would strike next. 

The Germans were able to move their troops 
quickly from one front to another because of 
their magnificent railways. These had been 
developed carefully, prior to the war. 

One section of the French General Staff has 
prepared a series of graphic tables showing the 
movements of German divisions from one front 
to another during the war. It is not necessary 
to read the text: which accompanies them to 
see what happened. Merely turning over the 
leaves quickly produces the effect of a moving 
picture showing the German divisions flocking 
from all directions to each front in turn and 
attacking first one and then another of the 
Allies. 

Among the Allies there was not, even when 
the situation demanded it, a free movement 
of troops along the French and Italian fronts, 
which together made up the Western Front. 

With a few exceptions in 1918, the Italians 
kept their troops in Italy. From the race to 
the sea in the fall of 1914 until the Armistice, 
the British, with a few exceptions, kept theirs 
in the northern part of the line in front of the 
English Channel ports. 

The British generals and statesmen are still 
quarreling as to who was responsible for the 
British strategy during the war. It always 
seemed to promise so much. It always yielded 
- little, though the price paid in blood was 

igh. 

As far as the fighting in France was con- 
cerned, the idea followed was the traditional 
policy of keeping the enemy from occupying 
the English Channel ports and the country to 
the east of them. 

This meant that the British forces in France, 
instead of operating in the places that the 
military situation showed to be vital to Allied 
success, were tied down to the territory along 
the Channel. 

It also meant that the much larger French 
Army could be free to move, in cases where the 
heavy fighting was not in the north, only by 
taking the risk of leaving a gap between itself 
and the British. Not a complete gap, but a 


,thinly held line between the British and French 


in March, 1918, gave Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff the opportunity which they promptly 
seized, with almost fatal results to the Allies. 

This strategy had the same effect as would 
result from tying a prize-fighter to his corner by 
a short piece of rope, instead of leaving him 
free to move as he thinks is best in order to 
beat his opponent. 

Whenever an army fights to defend ground, 
or to capture ground, rather than to beat the 


enemy’s army wherever it may be, both sides 
soon sink into a mass of trenches. 

The trench warfare in the last war was only 
the siege warfare of past wars conducted on a 
greater scale. Siege warfare always has been 


bloody. Siege warfare never has led to decisive | 


results. 

It is too soon after the event to say who was 
responsible for this unduly bloody siege war- 
fare in northern France. It may have been 
the statesmen whose idea of an army defending 
anything is to have the army sit down in a 
defensive position in front of it. It may have 
been some of the British admiralty, which at- 
tached great importance. to holding the French 
Channel ports not in German hands, and to 
the capture of those Belgian ones held by the 
Germans. 

Whoever was responsible, the result was 
that British leaders commenced to look for a 
method less costly in blood to win the war. 

All sorts of distant expeditiqns were pro- 
posed, such as the Dardanelles, and Saloniki 
in Greece, and some were entered into. The 
Dardanelles, a bloody failure, took the lives 
of many gallant soldiers whose services were 
badly needed in France. 

Saloniki, for which the French statesmen 
were more guilty than the British, used up 
large quantities of troops. No decisive mili- 
tary resu't was accomplished by their presence 
in Greece. 

Allenby’s brilliant campaign in Palestine 
and Turkey helped the morale of the Allies 
by furnishing cheerful news extending into that 
period of great depression, the spring of 1918. 
However, military successes in far-off Palestine 
did nothing to stop Hindenburg-Ludendorff 
attacks in France. 

In November, 1917, Marshal Haig warned 
the British government that unless steps were 
taken to reinforce him, his infantry would be 
250,000 men short of strength by March, 
1918. When that month came the defeat 
administered by the Germans showed his 
warning well justified. 

Thus, the stra‘egical error of tying the Brit- 
ish Army in France to siege warfare around 
the Channel ports led to the greater error of 
sending troops so far off they could not be 
got back when badly needed to prevent defeat. 

United with the poor Allied strategy was 
their failure to put on the battlefield a number 
of soldiers propoftionate to the number which 
Germany took from her population. 

From August, 1914, on Germany put all 
her man-power capable of bearing arms, in the 
army and in battle. France did the same. 

When war broke out in 1914, Britain had her 
Regular Army and her Territorial Force. The 
latter was a civilian-soldier oiganization, very 
similar to our National Guard. Like ourselves, 
she had no plans to bring into existence and 
equip a war army of millions. 

The famous Lord Kitchener, made Minister 
of War, said the war would be a long one and 
would demand Britain’s maximum effort. He 
was laughed at. 

Volunteering was relied upon to raise Kitch- 
ener’s new army. The first year there was a 
splendid response. However, the time came 
when the volunteer system. would not produce 
the men needed. 

The generals argued and pleaded for univer- 
3al compulsory service. The statesmen tried 
various compromises, but only yielded entirely 
after the great defeat of March, 1918. In 
April, 1918, for the first time conscription 
really became law. Canada put conscrip- 
tion in force in October, 1917. New Zealand 
had used it since September, 1916. Australia 
never adopted it. 

This delay, coupled with the use of consider- 
able British forces in war theaters other than 
France, resulted in the British reaching their 
maximum of 2,000,000 on the Western Front | 
only in August, 1917. From then on, their 
strength was below this figure. | 

When we declared war in April, 1917, we! 































How 
to Buy 
Diamonds 


ASON WEILER & 
Sons of Boston— 
a Diamond Im- 
have just 
Published . the twenty- 
eighth edition of an 
interesting book on 
the subject of Diamonds. 
This book tells ‘‘How to Buy Diamonds’ 
and is considered an authority. It tells how to 
judge and select the precious gems—how they are 
mined, cut and marketed. It shows their w 
sizes, qualities and prices. If you will mail a 
card or letter request to us, we will be pleased to 
send to you a free copy. 


BUY DIAMONDS DIRECT 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 


For over fifty years the House of Jason Weller & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the 

mond monies Concerns of America, éelling 
direct by mail to customers and dea alike 


all over she wor'd at guaranteed savings of 
20 to 407. 






Ladies’ 
Platinum 
Diamond 


Ring 





This one carat diamond 
is of fine brilliancy and 
An Exquisite Platinum 


If it can be duplica' 
elsewhere for less than wor 
$200.00 send it back 
and your money will be 
returned at once. Our 


Brea. $145.% 


whi 
embellished’ with 10 = 
cut smaller $350 
Diamonds. 


If desired, rings will be sent to oor honk: you amt 

name or any Express Co. wit vilege = 

nation. Our diamond guarantes in full v: 
time goes with every purchase. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 





4 carat... .$31.00 | 1 carat $145.00 
% carat... . 50.00 | 2carats ... 290.00 
lg carat... . 73.00 | 3 carats . 435.00 


Write for FREE CATALOG on 
“HOW TO BUY DIAMONDS” 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and a Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Parts 
















NO DYE} va 


pateow, G Nota Appl 

storer. Ends falling hair an 

= ‘ou use it. Results quar parantecd. cet jon 
AY LABORATORIES, 


TORTURED | FE ET 


Cal-o-cide acts like magic. Swelling Corns 
and nful callouses disappear. Tender 
and burning feet are instantly relieved. 
Demand Cal-o-cide at your 
order direct from us. Price 35c. Booklet 
on care of fu La each package. 
suffer—act 


Medco Coaanene: Dept. G., Dayton O. 





fy) 
| Cal-o-cide Foor 
LEARN TOW WRITE 


SHORT STORIES 


Jack London said: “Asa veteran in the Short 
Story Game I feel justified in giving my 
judgment that your simple, direct, straight- 
from-the-shoulder method of i 
the course is excellently comprehensive and 
practical.” He endorsed no other. Our 
students are selling to True Story right 
along! And other leading magazines! 


MEDY 











With our unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales service 
you too, can learn to write the stories of your dreams and experi- 
ences. Many earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly. Over 25,000 — 


cations buying stories today! Write for free “The Art cf 


Story Writing.” Also our — — in English! No obligation! 
Short Story Bose Tzo7" Fort Wayne, indiana 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 











The Sydenham Hospital 
in the City of New York 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


offers a two-year and eight months course cover- 
ing all branches. For further particulars address 
Nursing Directo , 565 Manhattan Avenue, New York City 


























The Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Established in 1880 

Offers 3-year course te high school graduates. Ad- 
vanced standing granted for college degrees or credits. 
Student receives varied practical experience and thor- 
ough classroom instruction. School is affiliated with 
Visiting Nurse Association and Infant Welfare So- 
ciety. Scholarship to University of Chicago. Main- 
tenance, uniforms and cash allowance provided. Classes 
admitted in January, March, June and October. Write 
for Booklet C-7 

Laura R. Logan, Dean, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 








MOUNT ZION HOSPITAL S<#091.0F 


IN CALIFORNIA 

Offers to High School graduates or equivalent 28 months’ 
course in an accredited School of Nursing. New nurses’ 
home. Individual bedrooms, large living room, labora- 
tories and recreation rooms. Located in the heart of 
the city. Non-sectarian. University of California 
scholarship. Classes admitted September and January. 
Illustrated booklet on request. Address 

Superintendent of Nurses, Mount Zion Hospital, 

2200 Post Street, San Francisco, California. 

















School of Nursing 


Mt. Sinai Hospital Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accredited State Board Non-sectarian 
school, offers 3 year course in nursi! for 1 
young women with at least 2 years high sch.ol edu- 

cation. Monthly allowance. New Nurses’ Home with 

individual bedrooms, large living rooms, laboratories 

and recreation rooms. An active hospital in center of 

city. New class forming now. i ce aera tee 

booklet on request. Address Box intendent of Nurses, 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, Sth & Reed adie iladelphia, Pa. 

















THE COOLEY DICKINSON HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Offers to high school graduates a three year course in nursing. 
Affiliated with Smith College. A modern hospital of 125 beds, 
beautiful nurses’ home ideally located. Allowance to students. 
Classes enter September and January. Apply to Superintendent. 





THE EVANGELICAL DEACONESS HOSPITAL 


Accredited, Non-Sectarian School for Nurses. Course three (3) 
years; two to four years high school required. Classes admitted Sep- 
tember and February. Separate Nurses Home. yg recreations 
provided. , For particulars write, Principal of the School, The 
Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








ang 


NEWPORT HOSPITAL “vr" 


IDEAL LOCATION FINE LIVING Quanitits 
Registered in Rhode Island and New York States, offers ree year 
course of Training. Two comple’ ears of High School ee nae alent 
required. $8 monthly and uniforms furnished. aes admitted in 
Sppteneer and January, For further information apply 


rs. Ruth Baker Kupfer, R.N., Supt. of Nurses. 








Hospital of the Graduate School of Medicine 


School of Nursing. mse! 500-bed hospital. Registered 
in Penna. and N. Connections with University of 
Penna. and Drexel Institute, Uniforms, books, allowance 
given. Address Directress, The Graduate Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. 


Rockford Hospital School of Nursing 


For High School graduates. Classes admitted in Sentem- 
ber and February. Affiliation with Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago; Rockford College; Visiting Nurses 
Association. For information address Superintendent of 
Nurses, Rockford Hospital, Suated, in. 








The Los Angeles County General Hospital “es Azseles 

1200 Beds. Complete course in nursing to American Citizens, 18 
to 35 years of age. Four years high school preparation or equivalent, 
and good health are required. $20 monthly allowance besides board, 





Shall I Study 
Nursing? 


HE bars are down, the doors 

I are open, and women may 

now enter into the practice of 

all professions, but nursing still at- 

tracts the largest number for it 
seems primarily a woman’s field. 


To one who is about to choose a 
career it may appear that nursing is 
an overcrowded profession. Like all 
other professions, it is overcrowded 
—at the bottom, not at the top. 


The field of activity extends from 
bedside nursing in hospitals and 
homes to executive positions at the 
head of large groups of nurses in 
big institutions. Great agencies are 
at work to promote the betterment 
of public health and as_ interest 
spreads the opportunity for the pro- 
fessional nurse widens. The properly 
prepared, understanding, competent 
nurse is in demand. 


Several factors will determine 
whether or not a young woman 
who enters the profession of nurs- 
ing will be able to rise above the 
congested area. None is more im- 
portant than proper preparation 
which has kept step with advances 
in nursing eglucation. The best 
schools for nurses, however, cannot 
give the technical training necessary 
in the short term customary, if they 
are compelled to teach students the 
three R’s at the same time. 


Pre-nursing education is necessary. 
The better it is the easier the stu- 
dent’s progress and the greater its 
speed. Training in the habit of 
study and consequent ability to 
concentrate, a ready comprehension 
of the meaning of words and phrases 
and the broad view-point arising 
from general education will be found 
invaluable in the aquisition of 
special professional training. Only 
persons of exceptional ability can 
triumph over the handicap of lack 
of general education. 

High school education is essential. 
College education will be a great 
advantage. Then follows a careful 
choice of a school of nursing. 


President, Northwest Division, 
AMERICAN Nurses’ ASSOCIATION, 
1925-1928. 








room and laundry. Classes enter January, May and 
Address Supt. of Nurses, 1100 Mission Road, Los Angeles, California. 


























TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY 
St. Mark’s Hospital offers a three years’ course. 
All advantages of a big city. Social director 
supervises, extra-curricular activities. Elec- 


tives in special branches of nursing. Individual 
instruction in physical development. New pub- 


lic wards building. ddress Director School of 
Nursing, St. Mark’s Hospital, 2nd Ave. & 11th St., 
N. Y. c. “Copyright 1928, J. F. BRESNAHAN" 











Mt. Sinai Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


School of Nursing 

Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an ac- 
credited non-sectarian school. Young women 
with High School education. Allowance $15.00 
per month and maintenance. Scholarship to 
Columbia. Classes. start September and 
February. Write Dora Levine, R. N., 
Director of Nurses. 











GRANT HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


School of Nursing 
Established 1896 
Offers a three year course in nursing to High 
School graduates. Elective affiliations in 
Pediatrics, Visiting Nursing, Medicine, Con- 
tagion and Psychiatric Nursing. For further 
information write: 
SUPT. OF NURSES 
551 Grant Place Chicago, Illinois. 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Pe ge School for Nurses. Regu- 
3 course requires High 
School diplome. Time allowance to 
college graduates with accredited 
course in affiliation 





An etching from 
Sears Gallagher 


SALLY JOHNSON, R.N. Prin. nik Mass. 





Somerset Hospital 727g, Sch"! 


Offers a 3 year course in nursing, including 4 months 
intensive preliminary work. New buildings with modern 
equipment and clinical facilities. Free tuition, main- 
tenance and monthly allowance. Address Superin- 
tendent, Somerset Hospital, Somerville, N. J. 


Flushing Hospital School of Nursing 


Flushing, Long Island (New York City), offers a two 
years and six months course in general nursing-—new 
nurses’ residence—-uniforms and books furnished—a!low- 
ance $25.00 monthly. Address: Direetor, School of Nursing. 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 


New Building newly equipped 
State Accredited, 3-year course offers unusual advantages to young 
women between ages of 18 and 35, who are high school graduates. 
Maintenance, uniforms, text books, monthly allowance. Write The 
Chicago Memorial Hospital, 650 Groveland Park, Chicago. Dlinois 


WESTCHESTER SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Three year course in all branches of nursing. Classes 
September and February. Fully accredited. 500 Beds. 
In Beautiful Westchester, 25 miles from New York. 
Particulars on request. 

G lands H 1, Vathalla, New York 

















The Presbyteriank Hospital S School of Nursing 


Accredited in Penaisbetnie te aoe amet cad Three years’ course for 
young women 4 are a — Bad school. Elective affiliations with 
the Visiting Nu ospital for Mental and 
Nervous Tiibeeana, ot the Munse ipal Hospital ‘ior ‘ontagious Diseases, 
Students admitted February v4 September. 

Write Directress of Nurses, 51 39th Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Ravenswood Hospital School of Nursing 


For High School Graduates. Classes admitted September 
and hg A Athletics. Affiliations with Illinois Training 
School, Children’s Hospital, School of Psychiatric Nursing, 
and Visitin Nurses Association. For information address 
Principal, 1919 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 





THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers three-year course in general 
nursing to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
Illinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
May, August = lanuary. For information address, Director of 
Nurses, Dept. C. M —4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 





The Muhlenberg Hospital School of Nursing 


Accredited in New York and New Jersey 
Three oe years a y a for ies | Sohed 4 graduates. Ryan my 
efficient _co 
fecanccore: delightfal e surroundings; pleasant ; social life. Poo Rios. 
trated booklet address > Ss - 
of Nurses, N. J 








Prospect Heights Hospital (accredited) 


165 beds. 30 minutes from theatre and shopping district, New Yor< 
City, offers 244 year course in Nursing to young women having 2 
or more years High School. $5.00 to $15.00 per month during 
training; uniforms mg Apply 

Director of Nursing, 77: Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Mercer Hospital School of Nursing 


is an accredited school in New Jersey ad New York States and offers 
a 3 years course. The State requires at least one full year High Sc‘190! 
(18) credits, as a minimum for registration. Small monthly allow- 
ance, text-books and uniforms f: a Classes admitted Septem 

and February. Address Director of the School, Trento. N. J. 


ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


Offers to High School —— or shows with the educational equiva- 
lent a three-years’ course in n uilding with complete modern 
equipment, ample clinical facilities, ottractive Nurses’ Home. Allow- 
ence Ten — Monthly. School is accredited in the States of New 

ork at New Jersey. enter in September and ‘Sa For 
prs write Principal, School of Nursing, Englewood, N 














MEN 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL #'o%" 


Offers a combined general and special course to high 
school graduates. Advantages of a —. pens hospital. 
Maintenance and aHowance. . rse_in Physio- 
therapy open toour graduates. Write Lefoy W. Craig, R.N., 
Supt. of Nurses, {11 N. 49th St., W. Phila. 


NURSE TRAINING FOR MEN 


Bloomingdale Hospital offers to High School graduates or equiva- 
lent, a three year course in general and special nursing. REGIS- 
TERED SCHOOL. Maintenance and allowance during cee 
Single rooms. Good prospects after graduation. Write Blooming 
Hospital, White Plains, New York. 











The Mount Sinai Hospital School of Nursing 
New York City 
Largest and finest residential school building in 
the East, overlooking Central Park. 490 rooms, ed- 
ucational and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Mag- 
nificent hospital buildings. 650 beds. 3 year course; 
school non-sectarian. Classes admitted September 
and December. School announcement on request. 
Miss E. A. Greener, Principal 1 E. 100th St., N. Y. C. 














Hospital of St. Barnabas 


School of Nursing offers a 2!4 years’ course to high school 
graduates. School accredited in N. J. and N. Y. $15.00 
monthly allowance and text books furnished 3 weeks’ 
vacation. Write for booklet to Director, School of 
Nursing, Hospital of St. Barnabas, Newark, N. J. 





° ° 
School of Tuberculosis Nursing 

Catawba Sanatorium, Virginia (Accredited) 
Gives two years’ course, third year can be taken in a 
general hospital. Two years high school required. Prefer 
as applicants, young women who are arrested cases of 
Tuberculosis. Address: Supt. of Nurses. 


NEW YORK POST GRADUATE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 


Margaret Fahnestock School of Nursing effers a thirty- 
two months’ course to High School oe Enroll- 
ment, September, November, Februar 

Apply to Principal, 303 East 20th Street, New York City. 


Washington University School of Nursing 
offers two courses—a S year course leading to a B. S. degree in 
Nursing; a 3 year course leading to a diploma in Nursing. Affili- 
ated with Barnes, St. Louis penne tal 8, mn her Maternity Hospitals 














and Washi Uni ly to Director, School 


of Nursing, 416 South p Pr we nna 9 Louis, Mo. 





CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN-Detroit | 


An accredite1 School of Nursing, cffers to high school | 


graduates a three year course. New Hospital and attrac- 
tive residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text 

ks, and small ero  Siven. Affiliations provided. 
Marg-ret A. Rogers, Principal, . Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 


Hospital Laboratory School 


Laboratory Work an ideal profession for women. Positions always 
available at good salaries. No previous experience aggre 
6 months’ intensive training. Por oighahs sig eraduates located 

all over the country. Send Catalog S. HWEST 
INSTITUTE MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY. Saint Paul, Mae 





NATIONAL HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


General hospital—3 year course with affiliation in Psychiatry, con- 
tageous diseases and pediatrics. Attractive students’ home and ad- 
vantages of accessibility to points of interest in National Capital. 


Address— Elizabeth Dempsey, R. N., Supt. 





MIDDLESEX GENERAL HOSPITAL 
CHOOL OF NURSING 

Accredited in k... Jersey, offers a three years’ course to High 

School graduates Maintenance textbooks, uniforms supplied. 

Entrance February and September. Address. Principal of N 

School, Middlesex General Hospital, New Brunswick, ‘XN. J. 


THE NEWCOMB HOSPITAL #inixg scree 


Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three-year course in 
nursing to pupils havine one year of high school work. 
Entrance September and _—- Maintenance, text- 
ks, unifcrms suppli 
Newcomb wane Vineland, N. J. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Accredited state board; non-sectarian; new nurses home, 200 individual 
rooms, swimming pool, gymnasium; 30 months’ course; 600 bed hospital; 
educational and clinical facilities unsurpassed; liberal allowance; next 
class September. ooklet on request from Superintendent of Nurses, 


JEWISH HOSPITAL OF BROOKLYN 
New York City 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


is a disease of the 
mind and cannot be 
permanently cured 
unless treated as such. 
This is my method. It is characterized by success. Let me tell you 
how and why. Private oe only, by Wm. E. Bassett. Linr 
ited enrollment. Addres 
6 


ti School of Specth Correction, 254 West 54th St., N. Y. City 
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/*STAMMERING 


Ifs Guse and ire * 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. Tt tells how I cured myself after Stammering and 
Stuttering for 20 BENT 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
2743 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolisgy 








July 1928 


May G. Linehan, Director 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Firty-SEVENTH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YorkK 


We are glad to recommend ,to readers the schools and camps listed 


below has been arranged for your convenience. 


STREET 


in the 





CITY ... 





Location Preferred 


Remarks 





COSMOPOLITAN 
and we shall appreciate your mentioning COSMOPOLITAN when you write directly 
pages the school or camp you have in mind, or if you need assistance with vour school problem, feel free to write us. 
Fill out and mail to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, 
to them. If you do not find in these 


The coupon 











United Trails 


I. A Trail of Two Countries — Weaving 
through old Massachusetts and along the rock- 
bound coast of Maine to Saint John, New 
Brunswick—the Land of Evangeline. 


2 Loop-the-Lakes Trail — A refreshingly | 


cool tour circling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
including Montreal. 


3- The Hudson Valley—Montreal Trail— 
Skirting the Catskills and the Adirondacks, 
and the beautiful shores of Lake George ana 
Lake Champlain. 


4- The Blue and Gray Trail—A tour of 
unforgettable scenic beauty, combined with the 
historic landmarks of Valley Forge, Gettys- 
burg and the Shenandoah Valley. 

Clip the coupon below for booklet with large 
main-route map of any of these delightful tours. 

Not the least of their attractions is the oppor- 
tunity en route to 


Stop at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


tT } 


« 
Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 


The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 


The SENECA es 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa, 
Akron, Ohio 
Flint, Michigan 


The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


El CONQUISTADOR* Tucson, Ariz. 
IN CANADA 

The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 

KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 

ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 

‘The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 

The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobn, N. B. 
* Opening November, 1928 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 
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brought an addition of 100,000,000 to the popu- 
lation arrayed against Germany. 

Besides having ample man-power, the men 
were ready and eager to fight. Large numbers 
swamped every Regular Army and National 
Guard recruiting depot before war was de- 
clared. Immediately after that declaration 
the rush to volunteer was overwhelming. 
Hardly more than a month later Congress, with 
| practically no opposition, passed a universal 

compulsory service law. 
| This act was not a sop thrown to the God of 
| War, with his seemingly insatiable appetite for 
men. It did not evade the issue of man-power. 
It frankly recognized that modern war can be 
won only by putting the whole manhood of a 
| nation under arms, and made every physically 
| sound male immediately availiable. 

Our people as a whole knew that the war de- 
manded the nation under arms, and that the 
only fair and efficient way to put it under arms 
| was by universal compulsory service. 
| There was as prompt and willing a recogni- 
| tion of the necessity for industrial mobilization 
| by industrial, commercial, financial and labor 
| leaders. 

With such splendid patriotism, backed by 
such willingness and energy, why was it that it 
| was something over a year after the declaration 
of war in April, 1917, before we had enough 
troops at the front to make their presence felt. 

The reason is simple. Like unprepared 
Britain in 1914, we were not ready. With the 
exception of a small Regular Army and the 
National Guard, we were disarmed. 

Why were we caught disarmed after two and 
a half years of such a war? 

Even though our people as a whole had been 
deceived by Allied propaganda telling of their 
victories and of German defeats, why did not 
our War Department know the truth and pre- 
pare? 

They did know the truth! They did their 
best to have us prepared. 

Their plans were blocked by President 
Wilson, by his supporters in Congress and by 
the peace propaganda thickly spread all over 
the country by our pacifists. 

The war had been going on less than a year 
before it was evident that both sides were vio- 
lating our rights at sea. This coupled with the 
steadily increasing feeling against Germany 
made it evident we should overhaul our 
national defense and make it ready for the im- 
mense expansion which war would demand. 

Societies sprang up to preach the necessity 
for this. The National Defense League, the 
Army League and the Navy League were the 
most prominent. General Wood organized 
the Plattsburg Camp. 

Finally, the movement reached such pro- 
portions that President Wilson, in 1916, in- 
structed the War College section of the General 
Staff to prepare a bill for Congress. 

They did so. When he saw what it called for, 
he not only kept it from Congress but forbade 
the War Department giving out its details. He 
always had shunned the War Department’s de- 
sire to show him how unprepared we were. 
When public opinion forced him to act, appar- 
ently he was horrified at what was needed. 

What we had to do later shows that the 
General Staff bill was an understatement of 
what was necessary to create and maintain 
the more than 4,000,000 men we put under 
arms once war was declared. 

Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, Chairman 
| of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, in- 
| troduced a bill in the Senate which called for 
just about what the General Staff had asked 
for. The Senate passed it by a large majority. 
When it came to the House, it was supported 
| by such men as Kahn of California, Tilson of 
| Connecticut, Olney of Massachusetts, Greene 

of Vermont and Moran of Pennsylvania. 

| However, the administration defeated the 
purpose of the bill by amalgamating it with 
| one named after Congressman Hay. 

Mr. Hay of Virginia, Mr. Dent of Alabama 
and Mr. Anthony of Kansas were the leaders in 
this. The resultant, so-called Hay-Chamberlain 

Bill, touted to the country as preparing us for 
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war, did nothing of the kind. The confusion 
and delay which took place once we declared 
war proved this. 

"ya Addams of Chicago, Oswald Garrison 
Villard and the balance of our leading pacifists 
appeared before Congress and did their best to 
prevent our making any preparation. 

The Church Peace Union, which works hand 


in hand with the Federal Council of Churches | 


of Christ, worked against preparedness. 

To quote a report prepared on the answers 
received from a questionnaire by Doctor Sidney 
L. Gulick and Doctor C. §. Macfarland, which 
was published for the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ: ‘The answers to these 
letters were very satisfactory, and in the ab- 
stracts given out through the daily press of the 
nation furnish much encouragement for those 
opposing demands for excessive armament.” 

While we spent money like water, and our 
people worked like mad to get the necessary 
armament, once war was declared, Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff prepared their offensive. 

General Bliss, our representative on the Ver- 
sailles War Council, told me recently, “A strong 
American Army, available in the field from the 
end of 1917, would doubtless have prevented 
the initial execution of the German plan, just 
as such an army a few months later prevented 
its final success.” 

Thus, the first part of 1918 saw, as Lloyd 
George said in a speech at Edinburgh during 
the spring, a race between the American people 
and Hindenburg. 

Had we been, as most Europeans thought, a 
collection of European colonists, each inter- 
ested primarily in a European “mother coun- 
try,” instead of a nation of Americans who 
never yet have failed their country in war, we 
would have lost the race. 

The whole-hearted loyalty of our people, 
backed up by their energy and determination, 
produced and put on French battlefields, in far 
less time than the enemy had thought possible, 
the additional hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
lacked by our war-worn Allies. 

Due to General Pershing’s clear vision as to 
the tactics necessary for success, these hun- 
dreds of thousands were prepared for the 
task they had to face. 

For long months, while Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff were preparing the Germans to 
fight in the open, General Pershing had to re- 
sist persistent efforts to limit the training of our 
men to that needed for trench warfare. He 
insisted that they must be prepared to fight in 
the open. 

Had General Pershing not had the great 
moral courage to insist upon forming an Ameri- 
can Army, in the face of stiff opposition which 
worked to remove him from command of our 
troops, these hundreds of thousands would 
have been scattered to the winds as French and 
British replacements. 

Only General Pershing’s determination to 
organize an American Army insured their being 
grouped in divisional units ready, when the 
brilliant General Foch wanted them, to make, 
with their gallant veteran French comrades, 
the counter-offensive which marks the Second 
Battle of the Marne as one of the great decisive 
battles of world history. 

On July twenty-fourth, the then General 
Foch called to his headquarters Lord Haig, 
commanding the British Forces, General 
Petain, commanding the French, and General 
Pershing, commanding the Americans. 

He told them the moment had come when 
the Allies had the numbers to pass definitely 
from the defensive to the offensive. 

At this same meeting were planned the first 
attacks of the long series which, once com- 
menced, never ceased until the Germans signed 
the Armistice. 

Shortly after, the French Government 
awarded the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor to General Pershing, and made General 
Foch a Marshal of France. 

In General Pershing’s citation were the 
words: “You arrived on the battlefield at the 
decisive hour.” 

THE END 
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Cosmopolitan Travel Service offers you practical suggestions on travel. A letter or postcard will bring you the information you desire. Travel 
literature of all companies concerning any part of the world will be sent free of charge. 


Order them by number at toc each; complete set $1.50. Address: Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Also note Cosmopolitan’s own travel library listed below. 
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Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo 
A sight seeing cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles on 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, Saint Claire, Erie, and 
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souvenirs from the Indians at Parr und, Can., 
take sight-seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago. spend 
aday at Niagara Falls—world’s greatest cataract. 
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North American (/(4) 
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INCLUDED 
offer you an experience similar to that of an ocean 
voyage —comfortable berths or parlor rooms — all 
outside rooms with windows or port holes. Excellent 
meals daintily served. Rest in quiet on observation 
deck or join in the gaiety as you prefer. Music, Danc- 
ing, Entertainments, Games anda Social Hostess to 
introduce you. A voyage of invigoration, recreation 
and education combined, a different kind of vacation. 
Ask for illustrated pemapiniet at any Railway 
Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or write 
Chicago, Duluth _& Georgian Bay 
ransit Company 
W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. | W.E. BROWN, Gen’l Ast. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13S. DivisionSt., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Travel Library 


1. South America and Central Ameri- 
ica, 10c. 


2. Southern Europe and the Medi- 
terranean, 10c. 
3. The Pacific Coast and the Great 


Southwest, 10c. 
4. The Orient, 10c. 
5. Florida, 10c. 
6. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 
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- The Canadian Rockies and North- 
west National Parks, 10c. 


8. National Parks of Colorado and 
California, 10c. 
9. The Great Lakes and the St. 


Lawrence Valley, 10c. 


10. New England and the _ Adiron- 
dacks, 10c. 
11. New York and Surrounding Re- 


sorts, 10c. 


12. Around the World Cruising, 15c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


13. Mediterranean Cruising, 15c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


14. Hawaii, 10c. 
15. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 10c. 
16. North Carolina, 10c. 














Clark’s Famous Cruises 


AROUND THE WORLD 
110 days, $1000 and up 

ss. “‘Caledonia’’ sailing Jan. 16 
Havana, Panama, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Manila, Bangkok, (Siam) Java, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Naples, Monaco, 
Havre (Paris). 

MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


ss. “‘Transylvania’’ Jan. 30, 66 days, $600 up 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 








SEE CALIFORNIA REDWOOD COUNTRY 


Include the Redwood Empire in your Pacific Coast itinerary this year—between 


San Francisco, California and Grants Pass, 


or private automobile. 


Oregon—via either railroad, motor stage 


In this section you will discover the most diversified series of unusual scenic 
attractions ever concentrated in one single area, including: giant redwood trees— 


oldest living things on earth, found only 


in California; rugged coast and marine 


scenery; sand dunes; Torray pines; man-size tropical ferns; Luther Burbank’s 
gardens; Jack London’s “Valley of the Moon”; the “World’s egg basket”; northern- 
most Spanish Mission; Oregon Caves; Petrified Forest; smiling valleys; pastoral 
landscapes; fruitful fields; tall majestic mountain peaks; and other points of interest. 

Also, over two thousand miles of crystal clear rivers and streams; miles of 
Ocean shore; shimmering lakes; placid lagoons; steam springs harnessed for power; 
geysers; curative mineral springs. Sportiest hunting and fishing, and other vacation 


pursuits. 


For complete information about California and the Redwood Country write | 
today to Cosmopolitan Travel Service, Fifty-seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, | 
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New York City. 
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D. & C. Steamers Guided by Radio Compass Signals 
To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 
Summer is just around the corner, and 
it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 


Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac Islandand St.Ignace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter- 
tainments, deck games on shipboard— 
not a dull moment. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, President. 














Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra. Forthe 

hicago-Mackinac Island tours fares given are 
for the round trip, and include ony expense on 
steamers: Buffalo to Mackinac Island, $49; to 
hicago, $79. Cleveland to Mackinac Island, 
1.50; to Chicago, $71.50. Detroit to Mackinac 
i . Stopove-s at Mack- 
For reservations, 


address E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., Detr 





oit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 

















SAGUENAY 


ERE is a cruise 

of infinite variety 
- - - rambles in 
quaint corners of Old 
Quebec .. . superb 
golf and fishing on 
the links and lakes 
of Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac. . . final- 


ly the sail from the 
silvery St. Lawrence 


into the flaming 
Saguenay sunset. 


For full particulars, 
apply— 


CANADA 
STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


TORONTO, Ont.—46 Yonge Street. 
DETROIT, Mich.—_419 Dime Bank Building. 
NEW YORK, N.Y.—535 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—202 Liberty Building. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.—195 Union Trust Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.—705 Temple Building. 
BOSTON, Mass.—216 Old South Building. 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—Ellicott Square. 
CHICAGO, Ill.—112 W. Adams Street. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—117 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Union Trust Building. 
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What’s in a Namer (Continued from page 91) 


and regrets that he’d forgotten to tell us.” 
| “Hullo, here’s Beau,” interrupted John. 
“Beau,” he added, “get some mutton fat, of 
dripping or something, and make your hair 
extra beautiful. We're going calling on a lady 
this evening, at the Hotel de I’ Europe.” 

Beau's eyes opened a little wider as he looked 
from John to Digby. ‘Claudia here?” he asked. 

“No,” replied John. “Nor Isobel.” 

“Oh no,” added Digby. “It’s Grace or 
Zuleika or Zenobia or Aggie or somebody,” and 
he proceeded to tell Beau that there was an 
English girl who had the courage to walk the 
styveets of an evening and stop passing soldiers, 
to inquire if they were English or knew any 
Englishmen in the Legion. 

“We must go and put ourselves at her dis 
posal,”’ said Michael Geste. 


Helen Malenton, sitting at tea in her 
room, was losing heart and hope, if not faith 
and charity. From the day that Barry had 
disappeared, leaving only a letter of passionate 
renunciation of her and even more passionate de- 
nunciation of himself, she had kept a stout 
heart, high hope and profound faith. But hope 
had been deferred and her heart had grown 
sick—with apprehension and disappointment. 

She rose and went to the window that looked 
across a dirty street to a dusty garden. 

“T won't give up,” she said. ‘Faith as a 
grain of mustard seed . . . I know he’s alive, 
because he could not die without my being 
aware of it. My heart would die too. Only 
believe, and—if you want anything hard 
| enough it comes to pass. Effort is never wasted. 

| O God,” she whispered aloud, “do help me. Life 
| isn’t a welter of blind chance. Oh, how long! 
| If there were a ray of hope—a sign.” 
| She turned as the door opened and a dirty 
nondescript garcon entered bearing in his grimy 
| hand an envelop addressed “To the English 
| lady staying at the Hotel de l’Europe.” 
| Murmuring that this was apparently pour 
| Mademoiselle, the youth explained that three 
soldiers were waiting below for an answer. 
| Tearing the envelop open with trembling 
| fingers, Helen Malenton read: “Three En- 
| glish /égionnaires would like to inquire whether 
they can be of any help to you; and, if so, will 
be delighted to put their services at your 
disposal.” 

Foolish and irrational hope sprang up in her 
heart. An answer to prayer? A gleam of 
light in her darkest hour—the darkest hour 
before the dawn? 

“Where are they, these soldiers?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Below in the fumoir, Mademoiselle.” 

“T will come down,” said Helen quietly, and 
endeavored to conceal the excitement that 
surged up within her. 





| Three handsome youths, obviously English- 
| men, rose and bowed as she entered the stale 
| and dingy lounge. 

| “Good evening. Will you allow our excellent 
| intentions to excuse our intrusion?” said one of 
them. “I am—er—William Brown and these 
are my brothers, Thomas Jones and John 
Smith.” 

Helen Malenton gravely shook hands with 
her visitors, as Digby remarked: 

“Same family, but different names. Curious, 
but quite simple—like us.” 

“J think I understand,” replied the girl. 
“My name is Helen Malenton, and I’m most 
grateful to you for coming. I thankfully ac- 
| cept your offer of help. I have just discovered 
| that a friend of mine—my fiancé, in fact—is 
|in the Legion, and I’ve come to look for him. 

He disappeared suddenly. Nothing wrong; he 

|is absolutely incapable of doing anything base 
or mean.” Her voice trembled. 

| Look at me, Miss Malenton,” smiled Dig- 
by. “You have but to glance at my counte- 
|nance to be assured that I could do nothing 
Reesa and am absolutely incapable of any- 

thing base or mean. Yet I disappeared 





suddenly and am in the Legion. And, ina 
lesser degree, this applies to my brothers—who 
also disappeared suddenly,” 

The girl smiled and, with regained self 
control, continued, “I am sure you all under 
stand.” 

“Absolutely,” murmured Michael. “We are 
in a position to do so and, may I add, we quite 
understand that a man who is your fiancé must 
be an honorable gentleman.” 

“Oh, he’s one of the noblest and bravest 
men who ever lived,” said the girl impulsively 
“He hasn't a fault or a failing, except that he is 
headstrong and rash, and yet very sensitive 
really. You know how such a person can be 
beautifully good-tempered and yet—well, at 
times, hol-tempered.”’ 

“Oh, rather,” agreed Digby. “They are the 
best sort. Pure gold from the furnace—and 
with the warmth of the furnace still in the 
heart of them—noble, brave and gencrous, 
I’m like that myself.” He smiled infectiously, 

Helen Malenton laughed for the first time in 
—ah, how long? 

“Oh, we'll find him all right,”’ Digby added. 
“‘What’s he like? Is he like me in face as well 
as character?” 

“No,” smiled Helen. 
some man——” 

Michael and John grinned appreciatively, 
and Digby looked sad, modest and embarrassed. 

“but as dark as vou are fair, I was going 
tosay. Tall, broad-shouldered and spare. Ex- 
tremely handsome—almost too much so, for 
a man—large eyes, silky black hair with a 
lovely wave in it, aquiline nose, small mus- 
tache, rather small mouth, a cleft chin. He 
had a complexion like a girl’s. I used to chaff 
him about it and tell him it wasn’t right.” 

An awful thought struck Michael Geste. 
Jones! Of course it must be Jones! Poor 
devil. And oh, this poor, poor girl. The un- 
happy, overwrought, devil-driven Jones, too 
sensitive, highly strung and introspective even 
for ordinary life—much more so for life in the 
Legion. Had they done their best for him? 

They’d been most friendly, of course, and 
they had only got to know him on the day he 
committed suicide. Had he said anything 
about a girl, in telling them his tragicot:.ic 
piteous story? 

And he had shot himself! 

The poor girl was just too late! 
oh, this was terrible . . . 

Michael glanced at his brothers, and realized 
that the same thought had entered their minds. 

“You haven’t told us his name,” he said for 
the sake of saying something, while he con- 
sidered the best way of breaking the terrible 
news to the girl, should his fears prove justified. 

“Chartres,” was the reply—‘Sir Barry 
Chartres. But I don’t suppose he would use 
his own name.” 

“T know the name perfectly well, of course,” 
remarked Beau, and added, ‘‘No, he wouldn’t 
use it in the Legion. You don’t know what he 
calls himself now, of course?” 

“No,” replied the girl. 

“T wonder if he called himself Jones,” said 
John, eying Michael. 

“Quite likely,” replied the girl. “Do you 
know an Englishman of that nom de guerre?” 

“We did,” admitted Michael. 

“Did?”? queried Helen Malenton quickly. 
“Is he——?” 

“Was Sir Barry Chartres ever in the British 
Army? Did he ever go to India?” : 

“Yes, yes, he did! He transferred from his 
county regiment to the Indian Army, in the 
hope of seeing some active service.” The girl 
rose to her feet and faced them with shining 
eyes and parted lips. “What is your friend like? 
You said ‘did.’ Does that mean he has gone 
away from here? Where, where? Oh, it must 
be Barry! Please tell me where he has 
gone!” 

Seldom had the three brothers felt more 
miserably uncomfortable. 

John and Digby looked to Beau for the next 
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move, thankful that he was leader and spokes- 
man. What could he do? This was dreadful. 

“Took here, Miss Malenton,” said Beau 
Geste. ‘Suppose you leave everything to us. 
We are complete strangers to you, I know, but 
you can trust us absolutely. 

“Rather,” chimed in Digby and John. 

“We will do our best for you—we should love 
to. What I suggest is that you go back to Eng- 
land at once and we'll carry on. Do! I'll 
write to you immediately when there is any 
definite news. Go home tomorrow and leave 
it to us.” 

“I don't know how to thank you,” replied 
Helen Malenton, “but I couldn't; I simply 
couldn't. I Aad to come here the moment I 
discovered that Barry had joined the Legion, 
and I must stay here until I am absolutely con- 
vinced that he is not in Sidi-bel-Abbés. And I 
shall leave this place only to go to some other 
in which he may possibly be.” 

“Suppose, for the sake of argument, he were 
dead,” said Michael gravely. 

“Oh, he isn’t; he couldn't be,” 
protested. ; 

“IT want you to answer my question,”’ re- 
plied Michael. “Suppose it.” 

The girl smiled through gathering tears. 
“Why, then, I could—and should—follow him,” 
she answered. “I don’t want to talk wildly 
and be melodramatic, but I am going to find 
him, either in this world or the next.” 

“Well, then,” said Michael, “if you won’t go 
home and won’t leave here till you have a clue 
leading elsewhere, just remain quietly here, and 
let us work for you. We’ll hunt out every Eng- 
lish /égionnaire in Sidi, and do our utmost to 
find out what has become of all those who have 
been here during the past five years. It’ll be 
quite simple, for there are very few English- 
men in the Legion. We shall be able to elimi- 
nate most of them from the list very easily.” 

“Yes, but where das this friend of yours 
gone, please?” interrupted the girl. “You 
don’t tell me. It is almost certainly Barry. 
I'll follow up this clue just as soon as I’m sure 
that Barry himself is not here—and that should 
be easy now that you three are going to help 
me. I thank you a thousand times.” 

“Not at all. Pray don’t speak of it,” replied 
Michael. “It is both a duty and a great 
pleasure. My only fear is lest we fail or—or— 
have to bring you bad news. We'll go now and 
start work at once.” 

The brothers rose to take their departure. 

“Where did your friend go, please?” repeated 
the girl, as she extended her hand to Michael. 

“That’s what we’re going to find out,” was 
the reply. 


the girl 


“A brave and charming gentlewoman,” said 
Beau as they marched down the street from 
the Hotel de l’Europe. 

“Yes,” agreed Digby; “if only the late Mr. 
Jones had been as brave and had stuck it 
out a little longer! How are we going to tell 
her he blew his brains out just before she came?” 

“We aren’t,” replied Michael. 

_ “You mean we're going to say he died fight- 
aoerely beneath the Legion’s flag?”’ asked 
ohn. 


“I’m not sure we’re going to tell her he’s 
dead at all,” was the enigmatic reply. 

“Enlighten us, Uncle,” said Digby. 

“T’m not at all certain that poor old Jones is 
the man. I’ve got an idea.” 

“So have I,’” said John. 

“The Man with the Face?” asked Michael. 

“Clever lad,” approved his brother. 

“by Jove!” ejaculated Digby. “Of course! 
Brainy birds! I never thought of that. He fits 
exactly. Oh, brains, brains! I somehow feel 
certain it is the Man with the Face.” 

So do I,” agreed John. 

“It really is an idea and a clue—and a hope,” 
said Digby, “and we'll follow it up for all it’s 
worth. I vote we now palter with the truth 
and say that the ex-Indian Army man, te 
whom we referred, is at Arzew, and that we 
are on his trail.” 

“It isn’t paltering with the truth so much as 
Switching it over,” said Michael. “A line of 


inquiry that was to lead us to the Legion 
cemetery in Sidi-bel-Abbés, now leads us to the 
convalescent camp at Arzew.” 

“T say,” broke in John, “there isn’t very 
much time to lose. ic there? Didn't the Mar 
with the Face say his time was up and that he 
was going to reenlist? Pretty rotten for Miss 
Malenton if he did so, just before we told her 
we'd found him!” 

“Yes, and that raises another snag,” said 
Michael loftily. “.\ point upon which I have 
been wisely and profoundly pondering while 
you and your brother jibber and jabber and 
gabble. You call this unfortunate gentleman 
‘the Man with the Face.’ Well, does it or does 
it not occur to what we must call your mind 
that if he és the man, he is certainly not going 
to bring his poor carven face and lay it before 
his best girl?” 

“By Jove!” 
that.” 

“What a ghastly position,’ murmured John 
“But surely,”’ he added, “the girl wouldn't 
turn him down because he’s hideously dis 
figured. Not if she really loves him.” 

Would Isobel turn him down if his face were 
so slashed and scarred that he was unrecog- 
nizable? She would not. 

“But it’s not of the gir/ that I’m thinking at 
all. It’s the man, my good little asses. I be- | 
lieve she’d stick to him if he’d lost both eyes, | 
both ears, both lips and both nose. He'll raise | 
the trouble, not she.” 

“You're right, Beau,” said Digby. “He will. | 
I’ve got the impression that he is the sort of 
person who'd do just that. I believe he’d soon- 
er meet anybody in the world than the woman 
he loved.” 

“T can quite understand it too,” agreed 
Beau. ‘He’d feel that she’d be repressing 
shudders the whole time and fighting a desire 
to scream. He’d be afraid that, purely out of 
loyalty and decency, she’d swear she not only 
still loved him but couldn’t live without him.” 

“While, all the time, life was a purgatory to 
her—a hideous nightmare,”’ added John. 

“Depends on the woman, of course,” said 
Digby. “There are women who'd honestly 
and truly love their man all the more because 
he was a bit chipped and cracked—want to 
make it up to him, and mother him.” 

“Yes,” agreed John, “there are. And then 
again there are equally fine women who simply 
could not bear it—literally could not stand the 
sight of a face like that.” 

“And that’s what poor old Carven Face will 
think, I’m afraid,” said Michael. ‘He’ll write 
and tell her he’s not the only pebble on the 
beach and beg her to acquire a nice round 
smooth pebble that has not been carved—by 
Arabs. We'll do our best, anyhow, and we 
shall have to be careful and clever.” 

“John, you’ll have to be careful,” stated 
Digby. 


said Digby. “I never thought of 


Légionnaire Robinson had returned from 
Arzew, his intention of reenlisting confirmed 
by an offer of promotion to the rank of corporal 
if he did so. He realized that probably he 
would regret the step when it was too late, but 
after impartially studying his terrible face, with 
the help of a good mirror, he decided that the 
best place for such a work of art was a desert 
outpost at the ultimate Back of Beyond. 

Seated alone in a dark corner of the canteen, 
on the night of his return to Sidi-bel-Abbés, 
his hand as usual across his face as though to 
shade his eyes, he saw an Englishman enter the 
room and approach him. He turned away and 
appeared to fall asleep. 

“Discouraging,’’ murmured Beau to himself, 
as he turned to the zinc-topped bar and pro- 
cured a bottle of wine and a couple of glasses. 

Seating himself beside Robinson, Beau Geste 
poured out two glasses of wine and remarked: 

“As you say, Robinson, this is an unwar- 
rantable intrusion.” 

“T haven’t said anything,” growled Robinson. 

“No, not aloud,” agreed Michael. “Very 
nice of you, but I am butting in, nevertheless, 
and I apologize—and my reason is my excuse. 
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“Oh?” grunted Robinson, evincing no 
interest whatever. 
“From a lady,” added Michael. 
“Yes?” growled Robinson with complete 
| indifference. 
“From Miss Helen Malenton, 
| Michael, slowly and distinctly. 
Robinson’s hand, extended to raise his glass, 
| knocked it off the table. “Ah?” he murmured, 
in the tone of one who was more than a little 
| bored by Miss Malenton’s attentions. 
| Watching the man’s face as closely as was 
possible, Michael decided that it had shown no 
faintest sign of any feeling whatsoever; no 
'slightest flicker of emotion; no shadow of 
| | change of expression, as he’ spoke the girl’s 
name. But, as he told himself, he could not see 
the eyes properly, and the rest of the face was 
| hardly calculated to register emotion of any 
|sort. In fact, it was not a face at all, but a 
| mask, a mask of tortured flesh, probably i in- 
capable of showing what its unfortunate owner 
felt, even when he wished it to do so. 

Yes, decided Michael, Légionnaire Robinson 
was well entrenched behind the double defense 
of the mask he wished to wear and the mask he 
had to wear. Only his hands betrayed him, as 
so often they betray the man who has perfect 
facial control. This was going to be a difficult 
job and Robinson was going to behave exactly 
as they had feared. 

“She is here,” he said quietly; “here in Sidi- 
bel-Abbés.” 

“Yes?” was the discouraging reply, in a 
voice as cool and quiet as Michael’s own. 

“She wants to see you, Robinson.” 

“To see me?” asked Robinson. “Five sous 
a peep, or something like that? Have you gone 
into the impresario business, or what?” 

The man was certainly bitter. 

“Don’t you want to see her?” said Michael. 

“Not the faintest desire, thanks,” was the 
| uncompromising answer. 

Michael sighed. ‘“Let’s drink to her health,” 
| he suggested. 

“With pleasure,” growled Robinson. He 
raised his glass, muttered something unintel- 
ligible and drained it. 

“She’s an amazingly brave, stanch, loyal 
woman,” observed Michael. 

“T’m sure she is,”’ agreed the other. 

“And she’s in a pretty bad way, too,”’ added 
Michael somewhat sharply. And, “Look here, 
Robinson,” more sharply still, “at the risk of 
your considering me an impudent meddler I 
really must say this: When a girl has suffered 
on a man’s account as Miss Malenton has on 
yours—and when, moreover, she has traveled 
to Sidi-bel-Abbés to look for him—I do think 
| it’s up to him to see her.” 

“Yes,” agreed Robinson politely. 

“Don’t you think it’s the least he can do.” 

“Oh, quite,” agreed Robinson again. 

“Then you will see her?” said Michael. 

“No, Mr. What-is-your-name, I will zot. 
And we'll now close this somewhat boring 
conversation,” yawned Robinson, as he arose 
and departed thence. 


” enunciated 


“Ah, this is a job that wants brains, of 
course,” observed Digby at the conclusion of 
Michael’s account of his discouraging inter- 
view with Robinson. ‘Leave it to me; do as I 
tell you, and all will be well. D’you mind if 
I visit Miss Malenton unhampered and un- 
hindered—I mean, unaccompanied and unsup- 
ported by your two silly faces?” he added. 

“‘Why this sudden desire for a téte-a-téte?”’ 
inquired Beau. “If you feel you have a Mis- 
sion and a Message and that we are neither 
worthy nor competent——” 

“Well, it’s only partly that,” smiled Digby. 
“But I feel you’d be much more competent to 
play your little parts in my plan if you knew 
nothing about it.” 

“What are our parts?” asked Michael. 

“Merely to lend your countenances and your 
money to my scheme. It’s adinner-party. We 
are going to dine and wine Mr. Robinson. A 
dinner to mark the occasion of his coming pro- 
motion and reenlistment.” 

“Where?” inquired John. 








“At the Hotel de l'Europe,” was the reply, 
‘He'd never go there,” objected Michael” 
“We shall have a private room,” said Di 

“He'll come all right. 

naturally.” 

“And if he does, what’s the idea? Make him 


drunk and get his word of honor that he wil] — 
at least consent to an interview with Migs — 


Malenton before he reenlists?” 

“Wrong again,” was the answer. “Now ask 
no more questions, but be prepared to dine 
wallow in the wassail on Sunday evening wit} 
Robinson at the ‘Hotel del’Europe.’ This is Fre 
day, isn’t it? I’m going to see Robinson to 
night and Miss Malenton tomorrow, and there. 
after you shall behold the wondrous works 
your Uncle Digby.” : 

As one man, his brothers emitted a loug 
derisive grunt. : 


The charming Digby charmed, and 
morose and bitter Robinson succumbed, 
learning that the dinner was to be held ing 
private room and that absolutely nobody b 
the three Englishmen was to be invited to it, ~ 

Its extraordinarily nice of you fellows,” h 
growled; “and I can’t refuse.” 

The dinner went extremely well, for t 
Gestes were what they were, and Robinsg 
strove to be what he once had been, a gay am 
debonair gentleman. The warmth of the 
kindly friendship unfroze the genial current 
his soul. a 

No mention whatever was made of M 
Helen Malenton, and when, at the wine- 
walnut stage of the feast, she entered the roe 
neither Michael nor John was greatly surpris 

- The four men rose to their feet, and Robins 
stared, his mangled face utterly expressionle 

Helen Malenton, her eyes shining, gazed 
him for a moment, uttered a little gasping ¢ 
rushed to him and flung her arms about his ne 

“Oh, Barry, Barry, my darling!” she sobbe 

Seizing her arms in his hands, Robinea 
moved them from about his neck and gen 
but firmly pushed her from him. 

“T don’t know you,” he said. 

“Oh, my own darling, my dearest!” cried 
girl. “Your friend told me that your face fi 
been wounded. I was prepared for it. J 
sweetheart, it is nothing to me.” ; 

“T don’t know you,” repeated Robinson. 

“Barry, my love, my darling, don’t be 
foolish! If such a thing be possible, I lovel 
all the more! How can you possibly t 
should shrink from you? Why, my dari 
sweetheart, I used to think you were far 
handsome fora man. You were pretty, almos 
I swear that I like you better like this eve 
though I couldn’t love you better.” 

The man’s hand fell to his side in a gestuill 
resignation and aceeptance, and the girl’s ar 
were again clasped about his neck. 

“T am not Barry,” he groaned, but as § 
drew his head down until their lips met, 
arms went about her and crushed her to hi 

Except for themselves, the room } 
empty... 


8 


“Once again good-by and God forever bl 
you,” said Légionnaire Robinson, wringing! 
hands of the brothers, as the four stood al 
barrack gate. “You'll keep your promise @ 
visit us on the island we are going to bi 
one of the Islands of the Blest, of which § 
shall be the sole inhabitants, and where no @ 
but she will see my face. To think that to 
I should have reenlisted and gone back i 
Hell—instead of going off into Paradise 
this noble and wonderful woman. How call 
ever begin to thank you?” a 

“No need,” replied Beau Geste. “It’s b 
the most tremendous pleasure. We shall 
ways be happy to think that we brougilg 
and Miss Malenton together again.’ 

“You didn’t bring us together again,” 
Robinson. 

Surprised, the 
uncomprehendingly. 

“T never set eyes on her in my life unt 
night,” he said and, as he turned away, 4 
“But she won't believe it!” 


Geste brothers 


He’s very fond of me— : 
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